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- which che Emperor ſuffered in bis 
unfortunate enterprize agairift Algiers were great; 
and the account of en! 


ſcene of 


: 


* 


ers, encouraged Francis to begin hoſtilities, he which; 
for ſome time reſolved. But he did not think it : 


he. Dr: 


prudent, to produce as the motives of this reſolution, either his 
ancient pretenſions to the dutchy of Milan, or the Emperor's 
diſingenuity in violating h his 


: ted promiſes with regard to 
country. The former might have been a 
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2 e REIGN OF, THE - 


Boox VII. good ben againf} concluding the truce of Nice, but was none 
| E for breaking it; the latter could not be urged without expoſing 
his owneredulity as much as the Emperor's want of integrity. 
A, violent and unwarrantable action of one of the Imperial 
getlerals furniſhed him with a reaſon to juſtify his taking arms, 
which was of greater weight than either of theſe, and ſuch 
as would have rouzed him, if he had been as deſirous of peace, 
as he was eager for war. Francis, by ſigning the treaty of 
truce at Nice, without conſulting Solyman, gave (as he fore- 
ſaw)-great offence to that haughty Monarch, who confidered an 
alliance with him as an honour of which a Chriſtian prince had 
1 cauſe to be proud. The French King's friendly interview 
with the Emperor in Provence, followed by ſuch extraordinary 
appearances c of union. and confidence as accompanied Charles's 
reception ire induced the Sultan to ſuſpect that the two 
rivals had at laſt forgotten their ancient enmity, * order that 
they might form ſuch a general confederacy againſt the 
* Ottoman power, as had been long wiſhed for in Chriſtendom 
and often attempted i in vain. Charles, with his uſual art, en- 
deavoured to confirm and ſtrengthen theſe ſuſpicions, by 
inſtructing his emiſſaries at Conſtantinople as well as 2 
courts with which Solyman held any intelli gence, to repreſe 
the concord between him and Francis to be ſo entire, chat cheir d 


8 


„ 3 J | ture 5 b'% was \ nat without difficulty that Francis effaced theſe 
2 impreſſons; but the addreſs of Rincon, the French ambaſſador 
at the Porte, together with the manifeſt advantage of | carrying 
on hoſtilities ene che houſe of Auſtria ; in concert with 2 | 
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prevailed at length on the Sultan to enter into a eloſer bhi 6 JOK Vie 
Junction with Franeis than ever. Rinton rettritett imo En 
France, in order to communicate to his maſter a' ſcheme of OE | 
the Sultan's for gaining the concurrence” of the Venetians in ee 
their operations againſt the common enemy. Solyman having Fg 


lately concluded a peace with that republic, to which the media- _ 
tion of Francis, and the good-offices of Rincon had greatly ä 
contributed, thought it not impoſſible to allure the ſenate by 
ſuch advantages, as, together with the example of the French Th | . 1 
Monarch, might overbalance any ſcruples ariſing either from The murder | 


of nis ambaſ- 
decency or caution that could operate on the other ſide. Fran- fadors his 


cis, warmly approving of this meaſure; diſpatched Rincon back hk 

to Conſtantinople, and directing him to go by Venice along | 
with Fregoſo a'Genoeſe exile whom he appointed his ambaſſa- ns „ 
dor to that republic, empowered them to negotiate the matter 
with the ſenate, to whom Solyman had ſent an envoy för the 
ſame purpoſe*. The marquiſs del Guaſto, governor of the Mi- 
laneſe, an officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting 
and executing the moſt atrocious actions, got intelligence of 


the motions and deſtination of theſe ambaſſadors. As he knew 
how muck his maſter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 


French King, and of What conſequence it was to retard the 5 
execution of his meaſures, he employed ſome ſoldiers belonging 
to the garrĩiſon of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fregoſo 
as they failed down the Po, who murdered them and moſt of 
N their attendants and ſeized their papers. Upon receiving an | 
account of this barbarous outrage, committed, - during the ſub - 1 
ſiſtence of truce,” againft perſons held ſacred by the mot „ 
wncivilized nations, Francis's grief for the unhappy fate ef ,, 
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* Hiſt, de Venet. de Purata, i iv, 125. | | | 
* Foo all wo. . ö 


THE: REVON OF HE 


| Boon, VI e his un | 
—_— interruption of his ſchemes. by -their death, and every vcher 
| Paſſion were ſwallowed up and loſt in the indignation which 
20 this inſult on the honour of his crown, excited. He exclaimed 
3 _ © _Joudhragainſt Guaſto, who, having drawn upon himſelf all the 
: infamy of aſſaſſination without making any diſcovery of im 
| portance, as the ambaſſadors had left their inſtructions and 
other papers of conſequence. behind them, now boldly denied 
his being acoeſſary in any wiſe to the crime. Fe ſent an am- 
baſſador to the Emperor to demand ſuitable reparation for an 
indignity, Which no prince, how inconſiderable ſoever or pu- 
d fillanimous, could tamely endure And when Charles, im- 
| patient at that time to ſet out on his African expedition, en- 
— deavoured to put him off with evafrve anſwer, he appealed 
to all the courts. in Europe, ſetting forth the heinouſneſs of the 
injury, the ſpirit of moderation with which he had applied for 
redreſs, and the e 5 en in rate on 
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greater —_ him all his. — — and Bellay. the Fnencly 
commander. in Piedmont, procured, at length, by his induſtry: 

and addreſs, ſuch. a minute detail of the tranſaction, with the: 

teſtimony; of ſo many of the parties eoncerned, as amounted: 

* almoſt t0;a legal proof of the marguis's. guilt... In conſequence: 
of this opinion of the publick, confirmed by ſuch ſtrong evi 

dence, Francis's complaints were uni verſally allowed to be well 
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were aſcribed not merely to ambition or reſentment, but to the 
unavoidable neceſſity of 
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hs n how . he 45 
did not truſt ſo much to that, as to 
- cautions for gaining other allies beſides the Sultan, «4 whoſe 
aid he might counterbalance the Emperor's 
But his negociations to this effe@ were attended with very little | 
ſucceſs, Henry VIII. more and more bent upon ſchemes againſt 
geotland, which he knew would at once diſſolve his union with | 
France, was inclinable rather to take re with the Emperor MY 
tions againſt ham, OI e. ee his antient 
nding Soby= 
man's ſolicitations, eee The Germans, 
ſatisfied with the religious ang _— 2 found it 
more their intereſt to gr 3 ſo | 
that the Kings of Denmark and 8 — on this occaſion” e 
were firſt drawn in to-intereſt themſelves in the quarrels-of the FO 
more potent Monarchs of the ſouth, | and the duke of Cleves, 62h pe 7% 
who had a diſpute with the Emperor about the 


Gueldre es, were the only confederates Francis ſecured... But the 
dominions of the two former lay at ſuch a diſtance, and the 5 
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Book VI: ittegular neafutes; and which prevented his puifultig them 
with the ſame licentious indulgence,” he applied to buſineſs with 
more than his uſual induſtry. The ſame cauſe which occaſioned 
this extraordinary attention to his affairs, rendered him moroſe 
and diffatisfied with the miniſters whom he had hitherto em- 
ployed. This accidental peeviſtmeſs of temper being ſharpened 
by reflecting on the falſe ſteps into which he had lately been be- 
trayed, and the inſults to which he had been expoſed; ſome of 
thoſe in whom he had hitherto: placed the greateſt confidence - 
felt the effects of this change in his temper, and were deprived” - 
| - of their offices. At laſt he diſgraced Montmorency himfelf, who | 
35 had long directed affairs as well civil as military with all the 
authority of a miniſter no leſs beloved than truſted by his maſ- 
ter; and Francis being fond of ſhewing that the fall of ſuch a 
powerful favourite did not affect the vigour or prudence of his 
- adminiſtration, this was a new motive to redouble his diligence 
in preparing to open the n war mo ſome" "— and extracrdi=" 
nary effort. 4 10:46] 0c be 
1 42. 


1 FRANc TSG accordingly Lroupke! into the field fire armies. oa : 
See armies to act in Luxembourg under the duke of Orleans, accompanied 
c ILAN by the duke of Lorraine as his inſtructor in the art of War. An- 5 
bother commanded by the dauphin marched towards the fron- 
tiers of Spain. A third led by Van Roſſem the marſhal of 
Gueldres, and compoſed chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had 
Brabant allotted for the theatre of i its operations. 27 fourth, of 
which the duke of Vendome was general, hovered on the bor- g 
ders of Flanders. The laſt, conſiſting of the forces cantoned in 
| Piedmont, was deſtined for the admiral Annibaut. The dauphin 
"Me And his brother were appointed to command where the chief 


Excrtion Was intended, and the Ereateſt: honour to be reaped; 
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mne army of the former amounted. to, forty thouſand,,. dat of Book. VII- 1 
the latter 40, thirty thouſand; men. „Nothing appears more 77 | | ih 
ſurprizing than that Francis did not pour with theſe numerous | N 


and irreſiſtible. armies. into the Milaneſe, which had ſo long been 
the object of his wiſhes, as well as enterprizes, and that he ſhould * | 
chuſe rather to turn almoſt his whole ſtrength. into another direc- | 15 
tion, and towards new conqueſts. But the remembrance of the | 
diſaſters which he had met with in his former expeditions into 
Italy, together with the difficulty of ſupporting a war carried on 
at ſuch a diſtance from his own dominions, had gradually abated 
his violent inclination to obtain footing in that country, and made 
him willing to try the fortune of his arms in another quarter. 
At the ſame time he expected to make ſuch a powerful impreſ- wn 
ſion on the frontier of Spain, here there were few towns of any 
ſtrength, and. no arm aſſembled 10 oppoſe him, as might en- 
able him to recave: ppſſeſſion of the county of Rouſillon lately E 
diſmembered from the French ; crown, before Charles could ; 
bring into the field any force able to obſtruct his progreſs. The 
neceſſity of ſupporting. his ally, the duke of Cleves, and the 
hope of drawing a conſiderable body o of ſoldiers out of Germany 1 
by his B ne N71. 144. | 
Countries. Han Ae btb r nee n 20 
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TEE * and duke of Or rel che campaign re.. 
much about the ſame time, the former laying ſiege to Perpignan denn.. 
the capital of Rouſillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 5 8 


The duke of Orleans puſhed his opęrations with the greateſt 


3 rapidity and ſucceſs,, one town falling after another, untill. no 
BH place in that large dutchy remained in the Emperor” s hands but 5 
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a diſhonorable imputation either on his underſtanding or his 


- by the duke of Alva, the perſeverin, g obſtinacy of whoſe tem- 
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ſtopt thort in this career of victory. But a report prevailing 
that the Emperor had determined to hazard a battle in order to 
fave Perpignan, on à ſudden the duke, prompted by youthful 
ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealoufy of his brother, whom - 
he both envied and hated, abandoned his own conqueſts, and 
haſtened towards Rouſilton in order to' divide with bim the | 
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On his eee ne e edel others 
deſerted their colours, and the reſt, cantoned in the towns which 


he had taken, remained inactive. By this conduct, which leaves 


Heart, or on both, he not only reriounced whatever he could have 
Hoped from ſuch a promifing opening of the campaign, but gave 
the enemy an opportunity of recovering; before the end of ſum- 
mer, all the conqueſts which he had gained. On the Spaniſh 
frontier, the Emperor was not ſo inconſiderate as to venture on 
a battle the toſs of which might have endangered Bis kingdom. 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, arid brifkly attacked, hav- 
Ing been largely ſupplied with ammunition and proviſions by 
the vigilance of Doria“, was defended ſo long and ſo vigoroufly 


per fitted him admirably for ſack ſervice, that at laſt the French, 

after a ſiege of three” months, waſted by diſeaſes, repulſed 
in ſeveral afſaults, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, relinquiſhed the 
undertaking, and retired into their own country”. - Thus al! 1 
Fraticis's Wisi preparations, Gr ive ſome defect | in his 5 4 
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FEROR CHARLES: v. 


DT or from the ſuperior power and prudetice of his 
rival, produced no effects that bore any proportion to his ex- 
pence and efforts, or ſuch as gratiſied, in any degree, his own 
hopes, or anſwered: the expectation of Europe. The only 
ſolid advantage of the campaign was the acquiſition of a feu 


towns in Piedmont, which: Bellay gained rather by nm 


e 


| " Ma NWH ILE the Emperor and Wann though both con- 
ſiderably exhauſted by ſuch great but indeciſive efforts, diſcover- 
ing no abatement of their mutual animoſity, employed all their 
attention, tried every expedient, and turned themſelves towards 
every quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together with ſuch 


a reinforcement of ſtrength, as would give them the ſuperiority 


in the enſuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 


a 
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' 154%» 
Preparations 
for another 


campaign, 


terror and reſentment of the Spaniards, upon the ſudden inva- 


ſion of their country, prevailed on the Cortes of the ſeyeral 
kingdoms to grant him ſubſidies with a more liberal hand than 
uſual. At the ſame time, he borrowed a large ſum from John 


for his being repayed, of the Molueca iſles in the Eaſt Indies, 
with the gainful commerce of precious ſpices, which that ſe- 
queſtered corner of the globe yields. Not ſatisfied with 
this, he negociated a marriage between Philip his only ſon, 


a large dower; and having likewiſe perſuaded. the Cortes of 
4 and Valencia to nee Philip as the n * . 


f Sandov. Hiſt, i TR 316. Bellay, 387, te. Temes 95 237. 5 
ö Vor. Ur. 8 „„ crowne, 


King of Portugal, putting him in poſſeſſion by way of ſecurity: 


now in his ſixteenth year, and Mary daughter of that Monarch, 
with whom her father, the moſt opulent prince in Europe, gave 


20 
Bob VII. crowyns, he obtained frour them che gonstlos ufunl t on much! oe 


— — 
1543. 


ing his preſent exigencies“ But Charles, as well from unwil- 


TRE RETN OF” TH E 


cafions . Theſe extraordinary ſupplies enabled him to make 
ſuch additions to his forces in Spain, tliat he could detach a great 
body into the Low- Countries, and yet reſerve as many as were 
ſufficient for the defence of the kingdom. Having thus provided 


for the ſecurity of Spain and committed the government of it 
to his ſon, he ſailed- for Italy, in his way to Germany. But 


how attentive ſoever to raiſe the funds for carrying on the war, 


or eager to graſp at any new expedient for that purpaſe; he 
was not ſo inconſiderate as to accept of the overture which Paul, 


bitious Pontiff, no leſs ſagacious to diſcern, than watchful to 
ſeize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, ſollicited him 


to grant Octavio his grandchild, whom the Emperor had ad- 
mitted to the honour of being his ſon- in law, the inveſtiture of 


the dutchy of Milan, in return for which he promiſed: ſuch a 
vaſt ſum of money as would have gone far towards ſupply- 


lingnefs to alienate a province of fo much value, as from dif- 
guſt at the Pope, who had hitherto refuſed to join in the war 
againſt Francis, rejected the propoſal. His diſſatisfaction with 


Paul at that juncture was ſo great, that he even refuſed to approve 


his alienating Parma and Placentia from the patrimony of St. 


Peter, and ſettling them on his on fon and grandſon as a 
ſief to be held of the Holy fee. As no other expedient for 


raiſing money among the Italian ſtates remained, he conſented 


to withdraw the garrifons which he had hitherto kept in the 
citadels of Florence and Leghorn, in conſideration for ne 
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knowing his neceflities, artfully threw: out to him. That am 
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4 received a lunge preſent from Coſmo de Medici, who by this Boon —_ 
meats ſecured his own independance and got poſſeſſion of two” 1 
. bah were n le keene of mae ee 
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Bor Charles, while ke e een bis whole attens The — 


ror's negocia- 


tion towards raiſing the ſums neceſſary for defraying the tions with 


diſtant, though no leſs important, and had coneluded' a league 
offenſive and defenſive with Henry VIII, from which he de- 
rived, in the end, greater advantage than from all his other 
preparations. Several light eircumſtances, which have already 
been mentioned, had begun to alienate the affections of that 15 
Monarch from Francis his preſent ally, and new incidents 3 
greater moment had occurred to inereaſe his diſguſt and ani- 
moſity. Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing an uniformity i in reli- Henry's rup- 
gion in Great Britain, as well as fond of making proſelytes to his * 
own opinions, had formed a ſcheme of perfuading his en „ N 
the King of Scotland to xenounce the Pope's ſupremacy, and 
to adopt the ſame ſyſtem of reformation which he had intro- 
dueed into England. This meaſure he purſued with his uſual 
eagerneſs and impetuoſity, inaking ſuch *advantageous ov er- 
tures to James, whom he conſidered as not over ſcrupulouſly 
attached to any religious tenets, that he ſcarce doubted of ſuc- 
ceſs; His propoſitions were accordingly - received in ſuch a 
manner that he flattered himfelf with having gained his point. 
But the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtics, foreſeeing the ruin of the church 
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Boox VII. n 255 % convinced that je would pur am 
end to the influence of that crown upon the publick councils of 
Scotland, combined together, and by their inſinuations defeated. 
Henry's ſcheme at the very moment when he expected it to have 
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taken effect. Too haughty to brock ſuch a diſappointment, 
which he imputed as much to the arts of the French as to the 


levity of the Scottiſh Monarch, he took arms againſt Scotland, 


threatening to ſubdue the kingdom, ſince he could not gain the: 
friendſhip. of its King. At the ſame time, his reſentment at 
Francis quickened his negociations with the Emperor, an alli- 
ance with whom he was now as forward to accept as the other 
could be to offer it. During this war with Scotland, and before: 


the concluſion of his negociations with Charles, James V. died, 


leaving his crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few- 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his whole- 
fyſtem with regard to Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts. 
of conquering it, aimed at what was more advantageous as. 
well as practicable, an union with. that kingdom by a marriage: 
between Edward his only ſor» and the young Queen. But here, 
too, he apprehended a vigorous: oppoſition. from the French 
faction in Scotland, which, began. to beſtir itſelf in order to 


thwart the meaſure. The neceſſity of cruſhing. this party 


among the Scots, and of preventing. Francis from. furniſhing: 


them any effeQual aid, confirmed Henry's reſolution of break-- 
ing with France, and puſhed him on to put a finiſhing hand to, 4 


the r of confede racy with the We. 


In this league v were contatned firſt of all, articles for caring 
their future amity and mutual defence; then were- enumerated 
the demands which they were reſpectively to make upon Fran- 
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cis; and the pan of their proceedings was Bxed, i he ſhould Book VII. 
refuſe to grant them ſatis faction. They agreed to require, that — 
Francis ſhould not only renounce his alliance with Solyman, . 
which had been the ſource of infinite calamities to Chriſtendom, 

| but alſo that he ſhould make reparation for the damages which 

that unnatural union had occaſioned; that he ſhould reftore 

- Burgundy to the Emperor; that he ſhould deſiſt immediately 

from hoſtilities, and leave Charles at leiſure to oppoſe the 
common enemy of the Chriſtian faith; and that he ſhould im- 
mediately pay the ſums due to Henry, or put ſome towns in 

his hands as ſecurity to that effect. If, within forty days, he 

did not comply with theſe demands, they then engaged to 
invade France each with twenty thouſand foot and five thouſand. 

horſe, and not to lay down their arms until they had reco- 

vered Burgundy, together with the towns on the Somme, for the 
Emperor, and Nr and Guienne, or even the whole realm 

of France, for Henry. Their heralds, accordingly, ſet out. 

with theſe haughty requiſitions; but not being permitted to 

enter France could not perform their commiſſion, and the two: 
Monarchs held themſelves fully entitled to execute whatever 

was ſti pulated i in their e 


" FRANCIS on his part was not Teſs diligent i in orepaciae "4 — 1 


gociations 


the approaching campaign. Having early obſerved the ſymp=- with Soly-- 
toms of Henry's diſguſt and alienation, and finding all his 

endeavours. to ſooth : and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his 
temper too well not to expect that open hoſtilities would | quickly 
follow upon this ceſſation of friendſhip. For this reaſon he re- 
doubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman ſuch aid a2 
might counterbalance the great acceſſion of ſtrength. . he 5 
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he ſent as his envoy firſt to Venice, and then to Conſtantinople, | 


= 


7 TAE /. 


Emperor would receive by his alliance with England aforter 
to ſupply the place of his two ambaſſadors murdered by Guaſto, 


Paulin, a, captain of foot, a man of a daring active ſpirit, and 
on account of theſe qualities thought worthy of this ſervice, to 
which he was recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to 


the arts of negociation, and made trial of his talents and ad- 
Adreſs on ſeveral occaſions. Nor did he belie the opinion con- 


ceived of his courage and abilities. Haſtening to Conſtantinople, 
without regarding the dangers to which he was expoſed, he 
urged his maſter's demands with. ſuch boldneſs, and availed him- 
ſelf of every circumſtance with ſuch dekterity, that he removed 
all the Sultan's own difficulties, He ſilenced likewiſe ſome of the 
Baſlas, who either ſwayed, by opinion, or having been gained 


by the Emperor, whoſe emiſſaries had made their way even into 
that court, had declared in the Divan againſt acting in concert 


with France. At laſt he obtained orders for Barbaroſſa to fail 
with a powerful fleet, and to regulate all his operations by the 
directions of the French King. Francis was not equally ſucceſs» 
ful in his attempts to gain the princes of the Empire. The extra- 
ordinary rigour with which he thought it neceſlary to puniſh 
fuch of his ſubjects as had embraced the proteſtant opinions, in 
order to give ſome notable evidence of his own zeal for the 


: Catholick faith, and to wipe off the imputations to which he 
was liable from his confederacy with the Turks, placed an. in- 
; fuperable barrier between him and ſuch of the Germans as 


intereſt and inclination would have prompted moſt readily to 


| 1 | him His chief F advantage, However, over the Emperor 
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; of his dominions; as well as from the extetit of the royal autho- 
rity in France, which exempted him from all the delays and diſ- 


appointments unavoidable wherever popular aſſemblies provide 


for the'expences of government by occaſional and frugal ſub- 
fidies. ' Hence his domeſtick preparations were always carried 
on with vigour, and rapidity, while thoſe of the Emp ror, un- 
= when quickened by ſome foreign ſupply, or ſome te RY. 
3 were to Fas laſt * flow and . e fi * 
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Loo before ls aby v was in readineſs to oppoſe | him, 
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Operation in 
the Low- 


Francis took the field in the Low-Countries, againſt Which Countries. 


he turned the whole weight of the war. He made himſelf 
maſter of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as the key | 
to the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to the right, 
he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it in the 


fame defenceleſs ſtate as in the former year. Meanwhile, the + 


Emperor, having drawn together an army compoſed of all 
the different nations, ſubject to his government, entered the 
territories of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed to 
inflict exemplary vengeance. This prince, whoſe conduct and 
ſituation were ſimilar to that of Robert de la Mark in the firſt 


war between Charles and Francis, reſembled him likewiſe in 


is fate. Unable with his feeble army, to face the Emperor, who. 
advanced at the head of forty-four thouſind men, he retired 


at his approach ; and the Imperialiſts being at liberty to act as The COP * 
they pleaſed, immediately inveſted Duren. That town, though. becomes ma: 


ter of the 
Dutchy of 
Cleve-, 


Auguſt TY 


gallantly defended, was won by affault, all the inhabitants pur 
ta the ſword, and the place itſelf reduced to aſhes. This dread- 
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uch general terror, that all the other towns, even ſuch as were 
capable of reſiſtance, ſent their keys to the Emperor; and be- 
fore a body of French detached- to his affiſtance could come 
up, the duke himſelf was obliged to make his ſubmiſſion to 
Charles in the moſt abje& manner. Being admitted i into the 
Imperial preſence, 'he kneeled together with eight of his prin- 

cipal ſubjects. and implored mercy. The Emperor allowed. 
him to remain in that ignominious poſture, and eyeing him 


with an haughty and implacable look, without deigning to an- 


ſwrer a ſingle word, remitted him to his miniſters. The con- 
ditions, however, which they preſeribed were not ſo rigorous 
as he had reaſon to have expected after ſuch a reception. He 


September 7. Was obliged to renounce his alliance with France and Denmark; . 


to reſign all his pretenſions to the dutchy of Gueldres; to enter 
into perpetual amity with the Emperor and King of the Ro- 


mans. In return for which all his hereditary dominions Wete 
reſtored, except two towns which the Emperor kept as pledges 
of his fidelity during the continuance of the war, and he was 

re-inſtated in his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Nat 
long after Charles, as a Proof of the ſincerity of his reconcile- 
ment, gave 4 in marriage one of the daughters of his brot her 
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Haring "Vi chakiſed the 8 of the Duke of 
Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, and added wo. 


his dominions in the Low-Countries a conſiderable province 
which lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced towards. 
n and laid lege to Landrecy. There, as the belt fruits | 
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of his alance wick Henry, he was joined by fox thodkiind — 
Engliſh under Sir John Wallep. The garrifon, confifling 
of vetcran troops commanded by de la Lande and" Deſſe, two | __ © : 
officers of reputation, made a vigorous reſiftance. Francis _ | 
proached with all his forces torclieve the place; Charles covered | x 

the ſiege; both were determined to hazard an engagement; ant | 

all Europe expected to ſee this conteſt, which had continued ſo 7 

long, decided at laſt by a battle between two great armies led 5 

by them in-perſon. But the ground which feparated their two 

camps was ſuch, as put the diſadvantage maniftſtly on his ſide | 

who ſhould venture to attack, and neither of them choſe to run 

that riſque: amid} a variety of movements, in order to draw 
the enemy into this ſhare, or to avoid it themſelves, Francis, 
with admirable conduct, and equal good fortune, threw firſt a 
fupply of freſh troops, and then a convoy of proviſions , into 

the town, fo that the Emperor, deſpairing of fuccels, with 

drew into winter quarters in order to preſerve his army from * eh 
ene eee eee 
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French: King with great punctuality. He himſelf marched into —_—— 
Hungary with a numerous army, and as the princes of the gary: 

Empire made no great effort to ſave a country which Charles, 
by employing his whole force againſt Francis, ſeemed wilting | 
to ſacrifice, there was no appearatice of any body of troops 
to oppoſe his progreſs. - He beſieged; one after another, 
Quinque Eeclefiz, Alba and: Gran, the three moſ# conſiders ?:: 
able towns. in the kingdom, of which Ferdinand kept poſs * 
ſeſſion. The firſt was taken by, ſtorm ; 3 OA: "9h n ſugrea- | 
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— 8 to the Turkiſh yoke ©, About the lame time, Barba- 
roſſa ſailed with a fleet of an hundred and ten gallies, and. coaſt» 
__ ing along the ſhore of Calabria, made a deſcent at Rheggio 
3 . Which he plundered, and burnt; and advancing from thence to 
we mouth of the Tiber he ſtopt there to water. The eitisens gf 
Bome, ignorante of his deſtination, and filled with terror, began 
to fly with ſuch general precipitation, that the city would have 
been left deſerted, if they had not reſumed courage upon letters 
from Polin the F rench envoy, aſſuring them that no violence 
or injury would be offered by the Turks to any ſtate in alliance 
with the King his maſter . From Oſtia Barbaroſſa ſailed to 
Marſeilles, and being joined Ye the French fleet with a body of 
land forces on board under the count d' Enguien, a gallant young 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, they directed their courſe to= 
wards Nice, the ſole retreat of the unfortunate duke of Savoy. 
There to the aſtoniſhment and ſcandal of all Chriſtendom, . the; 
Lilies of France and Creſcent of Mahomet appeared in coniunc- 
tion agaĩnſt a fortreſs on which the Croſs of Savoy was diſplayed. 
The town, however, Was bravely defended againſt their com” 
| bined force by Montfort a Savoyard gentleman, who ſtood x 
general aſſault, and repulſed the enemy with great loſs, before 
he retired into the caſtle. 'Fhat font ſituated upon a rock, 
which the artillery made no impreſſion, and which could not 
be undermined, he hield out ſo long, that Doria had time to 
approach with. his, fleet, and the marquis del Guaſto to march 87 


Sends with a body of troops from Milan; Upon intelligence of this, 


. the French and Turks raiſed the 2 Ty an Francis had not 
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2 We the ſmall hides -of eber e les this cam- i Pega 
campaign. 


Paign, it was obvious to what a length the war might be drawn 
out between two princes, whoſe power was ſo equally ballanced, 


and who by their own talents or activity, could ſo vary and 


multiply their reſources. The trial they had now made of each 
others ſtrength might have taught them the imprudence of 
_ perſiſting in a war, wherein there was greater appearance of 
their diſtreſſing their own dominions than of conquering thoſe 
of their adverſary, and ſhould-have diſpoſed both to wiſh. for 
peace. If Charles and Francis had been influenced by conſide- 


tlie perſonal animoſity, which mingled itſelf in all their quarrels, 
had grown to be ſo violent and implacable, that for the pleaſure 


of gratifying it, they diſregarded every thing elſe; and were 


infinitely. more ſollicitous how to hurt their enemy, than how 
to ſecure. what would be of advantage to themſelves. No ſooner 


then did the ſcaſon force them to ſuſpend hoſtilities, than, with- 4; 


out paying any attention to the Pope's repeated. endeavours or 
8 paternal exhortations to re-eſtabliſh peace, they began to pro- 
vide for the operations of the next year with new vigour, and 
an activity increaſing with their hatred. Charles turned bis 
chief attention towards gaining the princes of the Empire, and 
endeavoured to rouſe the formidable but unwei ildy ſtrengtn 
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lation of ſucteſs, to render che infammy, hich. Boox "yy 
bis u on N calling in ſuch. an nn 4 more o- 


rations of intereſt or Prudence alone, this, without doubt, muſt 
have been the manner in which they would have reaſoned, but 
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of the Germanick body againſt Francis. In order to undet- Aﬀs of 


tt nd the propriety. of, the ſteps which he took for that Purpoſ 
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Manrice of Morn ttt a7: 1 Wies Ria. 
— eveded his father 'Henry in the government of that part 6f 
ther. Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch of the Saxon 
family; / This young prince; then only in his twentieth year, 
ud, even wt that early period, begun to diſcover the great ta- 
lents vchich qualified him for ating ſuch a diſtinguiſhed part in 
the affairs of Germany. As Joon as he entered upon the ad- 
mimi ſtration, he ſtruck out into ſuch a new and ſingular — 
as: ſhewed chat he aimed, from the beginning, zt ſomething 
The view Srtat and undemmon. Though xralouſſy attached to the Pro- 
rrp geen teſtant opinions both from education and principte, he refuſed 
Prince, to accede to the league of Smalkaide, being determined, as he 
5 ſaid, 10 maintain the purity of religion which was the original 
object of that confederacy, but not to entangle himſelf in the 
political intereſts. or combinations to which it had given rife. At 
the ſame time, 'foreſeeing a rupture between Chartes and the 
confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was 
moſt likely to prevail in the conteſt, inſtead of that jealouſy and 
diſtruſt vhich the other Proteſtants expreſſed of all the Empe+ 
rorꝰs deſigns, he affected to place in him an unbounded conſi - 
dence; and courted his favour with the utmoſt aſſiduity. When 
the other Proteſtants, in the year ſifteen hundred and forty two, 
either declined aſſiſting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him 
reluctant and feebte aid, Maurice marched thithet in perſon, 
ad ud rendered himſelf conſpieuous by bis zeal and courage. From 
| the'fame motive; he had led eo the Emperor's afſiftance, dur 
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: —— deuter un all milfrary exerciſes, | 


together with His intrepitlity which courted and delighted in 


dangers, did not diftinguith him more in the field, than his great 
abilities and eme addreſd won upon che Emperor's con- 


fidence and fu voir. While by this conduct, which appeared 


extraordinary to thoſe who held the fame opinions with bim 

concerning religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court to the 
Emperor, he began to diſcover ſome degree of jealoufy of His 
coufin the Flector of Saxony. This, which proved in the ſe- 


quel fo fatal to the Elector, had almoſt occaſioned an open 
rupture between them; and ſoon after Vaurice's acceſſion to the 
N they both took arme with equal rage, upon ac- 


owt of a diſpute about the right of juriſdiction over a paultry 
| Sin ſituated on the Moldaw. They were prevented, however, 


from coming to blows by the mediation of the Landgrave of 


Heſſe, whoſe daughter Maurice had married, as well as . the 
PR and authoritative admonitions of Ler- = 
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783 


Emperor s conceſſions to the Proteſtants i in the diet of Ratiſbon, 


was ſo warmly. ſolicited on all hands, by ſuch as were moſt de- co 


voutly attached to the ſee of Rome, no feſs than by thoſe whoſe. I'** 


fidelity or deſigns he ſuſpected, to ſummon a general council, 
that he found it impoſſible to avoid any longer calling that 
aſſembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the expecta- | 
tions of great effects from its deciſions ſeemed to grow in pro- 


portion to the difficulty of obtaining it. He ſtill adhered, hotr- 
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i court, and depending On his favour, who could. repair ton ĩt 
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Italy, where, by; the number, of eccleſiaſticks,. retainets to his 


without diffleulty or expence, he might influence, and even 
direct all its — This propoſition, though: aftes: cop 
jected hy the ( 
at Spires, in the year o one -.thouſand five — Raadotes) 
to renew once more; and if he found it gave no greater ſatis- 
faction than formerly, he empowered him, as a laſt conceſſion, 
to propoſe for the place of meeting, Trent a city in the Tyrol, 
ſubject to the King of the Romans, and ſituated on the confines 


ar e Germany and Italy. The Catholick princes in the 


diet, after giving it as their opinion that the council might 


hes been held with greater advantage in Ratiſbon, Cologne, 
or ſome of the great cities in the Empire, approved of the 


place which the Pope had named. The Proteſtants unanimouſly 
expreſſed their diffatisfaQtion, declaring that they would Pay. 
no regard to a council held without the precincts of the Empi ir 
called by the Pope's ee and i in ROS he aſſum ed the 
ORF ON > L es 
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preſide as his legates, and appointed them to repair to Trent 


before the firſt of November, the day he had fixed for Of cling 


the council. But if Paul had deſired the meeting of 4 council” 


as ſincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched c on ſuch 4 
an improper time for calling it. Inſtead of that general 1 union 
and tranquillity, without which- the deliberations of a council | 
could neither be conducted with ſecurity, nor attended with 


l ä authority, 
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— . beteretitis 5467+ the Vit 
peror and Francis, as rendered it impoſſible for the eccleſiaſticks 15 
from many parts of Europe to reſort thither in ſafety. The 

legates, accordingly, remained ſeveral months at Trent with“ 

out any perſons appearing, except a few prelates from the 7 
eceleſtaſtical ſtate; upon which the Pope, in order to avoid the Obliged w 
ridicule and'contempt.which this drew upon him from the ene- FOOT. 
nenen recalled enen ele che council?" 
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neter for the Pate To of the Papal ge, at 8 very menge 
time | that the German Proteſtants took every occaſion of pouring — 
contempt upon it, the Emperor and King of the Romans found 
it . hecefſary not only to. connive at their conduct, but to court. 
their favour by repeated acts of indulgence. - In the ſame diet 
of Spires, wherein they had | proteſted in the "moſt Ailreſpedtfu. 
terms againſt aſſembling : a council at Trent, Ferdinand Who 
depended. on. their aid. for the defence of Hungary, not only 
permitted that proteſtation to be inſerted in the records of the 
diet, but renewed in their favour all the ror's conceſſions 
at Ratiſbon, adding to them whatever they could demand for 
their farther ſecurity. Among other particulars, he granted „ 5 
ſuſpenſion of a decree of the Imperial chamber againſt the city 7 gcade 
of Gollar, one of thoſe which had entered into the league of e 
Smalkalde, on account of its having ſelzed the eccleſiaſtical re-. 
venues within i its domains, and enjoined Henry duke of Brunſ- 
wick o deſiſt from his attempts to carry that decree into exe- 

cytion. . But Henry, a furious bigot, and ns leſs obſtinate than 
: 33. in all his Fee, "RE * ent _ N 4 
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of Goſlar by his incurſions, the EleQor of Saxony and Band- 
grave of Heſſe, that they might not ſuſfer any member of the 
Smatkaldick: body to be oppreſſed, affembled their forces, de- 
clared war in form againſt Henry, and in the ſpace of a few 
weeks ſtript him intirely of his dominions, and drove him as 


a wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By 
this act of vengeance, no leſs ſevere than fudden, they filled 


all Germany with dread of their power, and the confederates 
of Smalkalde appeared, by this firſt effort of their arms, to be 
as prompt as 1 5 to Protect thoſe who had J joined Mak 1 


be” . 


" Exiporpenty by fo many concefſions in their favour, as 
well as by the progreſs which their opinions daily made, the 
rinces of the league of Smalkalde took a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
th Imperial chamber, and declined its juriſdiction for the 
future, becauſe that court bad not been viſited or reformed. 
according to the decree. of Ratiſbon, and continued to diſeover 
à moſt indecent partiality in all its proceedings. Not long after 
this, they ventured a ſtep farther, and proteſting againſt the 
receſs of a diet held at Nuremberg, which provided for the 
defence of Hungary, refuſed to furniſh their contingent for that 
purpoſe, unleſs the Imperial chamber were. reformed, and $11 
— granted _— in EY Batt with ow" to e . K 
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All tte Electors, a great number of princes eecleſiaſtieal and ſecu- 


"ue, the tbdeytties oF HMM ef tis ces wer raſent!+Giagles 
Gon perccive@that this was not a time to offend the jealous ſpirit 


or the Prote tanta, by aſſerting in ary high tone the authority and 


Gockriges of che church, or by abridging in chę ſmalleſt artiele, 
_" theliberty which they now enjoyed; but that, on the contrary, | 


if he expected any ſupport from them, or wiſhed to Preſerve 
Sermany from inteſtine diſorders while he v was engaged in a 
oreign War, he muſt "oth them by new conceſſions, and 2 
more ample extenſion of their religious privileges. He began, 


Due e eee 
were to Be daid before it, rendered this aſſembly extremeſy full. 


| According, with courting t the Hector of Saxony and Land- 


rave of Heſſe, the heads of the Proteſtant party, and by giving 
up me things 3 in their fayour, and granting liberal promiſes * 
with regard to others, he ſecured himſelf from any danger of 

oppoſition on their part. Havifg aſcertained this capital point, Th 


He began by repreſenting is own' zcal, and unwearled efforts 


uta of 4 general couytiF in order to eoinpoſ 1 the religious 
diſſenſions which Rad unhappily' ariſen in Germany, andthe 
Providing ſome proper means for checking the formidable pro- 
Breſs of the Turkiſh arms. But that his pious endeavours had 
been entirely defeated. by” the. "unfuſtifiable” ambition - of che 
"French King, who having wantooly kindled the flame of war | 
in uro ' which had been ſo lateb extingu truce - 

"of Nice, rendered it impoſſible for il 1 por [ie 
affemble in council. or to ade with ſecurity — ded 
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d to two thifgs moſt eſſential to Chriſtendom, the 
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ne chen ventured to addreſs che diet with greater freedom. = _ 
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ſatis faction to. himſelf, as well as more honour to Chriſtendom, 
he would have turned againſt the Infidels. - That Francis not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from oppoſing the 
Infidels, had, with unexampled impiety, invited them into 
the heart of Chriſtendom, and j joining his arms to theirs, had 


openly attacked the Duke of Savoy, a member of the Empire. 


That Barbaroſſa's fleet was now in one of the ports of France, 
waiting only the return of ſpring to carry terror and deſolation 


to the coaſt of ſome Chriſtian ſtate. That in ſuch a ſituation it 
was folly to think of diſtant expeditions againſt the Turk, or 


of marching to oppoſe his armies in Hungary, while ſuch. a 
powerful ally received him into the centre of Europe, and gave 


him footing there. That prudence dictated to oppoſe, firſt of 


all, the neareſt and moſt imminent danger, and by humbling 
the power of France, to deprive Sotyman of the advantages, 


which he derived from the unnatural confederacy formed be- 
tween him and a Monarch, who ſtill arrogated the name of Moſt 
Chriſtian. "That, in truth, a war againſt the French King and 


the Sultan ought to be conſidered. as the ſame thing; ; and that 
every advantage gained over the former, was a ſevere and ſen- 
ſible blow to the latter. That, therefore, he now demanded 


their aid againſt F rancis, not merely as an enemy of the Ger- 


manick body, or of him who was its head, but as an avowed 


: any ** the en and a en enemy to the n name. 
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In order to give greater weight to this violent ca of 
the Emperor, the King of the Romans ſtood up, and related 
the rapid conqueſts of the Sultan in Hungary, occaſioned, as 


he ſaid, bye the : al neceſſity impoſed on his brother of employ- 
4 ing 


. 
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ing his arms againſt France; and the ambaſſadors of Savoy gave 
x detail of Barbaroſſa's operations at Nioe, and of the ravages 
which he had committed on that coaſt. All theſe, added to the 
general indignation which Francis's unprecedented union with tie 
Turks excited in Europe, made ſuch an impreſſion on the diet 
7 the Emperor wiſhed, and diſpoſed moſt of the members to 
grant him ſuch effectual aid as he had demanded. The ambaſ- 
ſadors Francis had ſent to explain the motives of his conduct, 
were not permitted to enter the bounds of the Empire; and the 


apology which they publiſhed for their maſter, vindicating his 


alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn from ſcripture, and 
che practice of Chriſtian princes, was little regarded by men, 
irritated already or prejudiced againſt him to ſuch a degree, as * 
to be incapable of NY their 3 e to any argu- 


ments in 1 His Wan 


7 
. * = 


Sven bang che Evourable diſpoſition of the Germans, 
wil perceived that nothing could now obſtruct his gaining all 
that he aimed at, but the fears and jealouſies of the Proteſtants, { 
which he determined to quiet by granting every thing, that the - 
"utmoſt folicitude of theſe paſſions could deſire for the ſecurity | 
of their religion. With this | view, he conſented to a receſs, 
"whereby all the rigorous edits hitherto iſſued againſt the 
Proteſtants were ſuſpended; a council either general or national 
to be aſſembled i in Germany was declared neceſſary in order to 
"re-eſtabliſh peace in the, church; until one of theſe ſhould be 
held; (which the Emperor undertook to bring about as ſoon. as 
poſſible) the free and publick exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 


was authorized; the Imperial chamber was to give no moleſta- 
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His vaſt con- 
ceſſions in 
order to gain 

the Prote- 
ſtants. 


. VII. gon to he Proteſtarits; and 3 for which the preſent 
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* judges in chat eourt were elected, ſhould expire, perſons duely 


And granted 
by the diet. 


Charles's ne- 
gociations 
with Den- 
mark and 


Bngland. 
mw . | | : 


diſtinRtion om account of religion. In return for theſe extra- 


qualified were then to be admitted as members, without any 


ordinary acts of indulgence, the Proteſtants concurred, with 
the other members of the diet, in declaring war againſt Francis. 
in name of the Empire; in voting the Emperor a body of 
twenty - four thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, to be 

maintained at the publick expence for ſix months, and to be 
employed againſt France; and at the ſame time the diet impoſed 


n poll-tax to be levied throughout all Germany on every perſon 


A 00 Fate ARR "Us 
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CHARLES, while he gave the greateſt attention to the 3 
and intricate detail of particulars neceſſary towards conducting 


the deliberations of a numerous and divided aſſembly to ſuch a 


fucceſsful period, negociated. a ſeparate peace with the King of 
Denmark, who, though he had hitherto, performed nothing: 


conſiderable in conſequence of his: alliance. with F rancis, had it 


in his power, however, to make a formidable diverſion in: 
favour: of that monarch *. At the ſame time, he did not ne- 
glett proper applications to the King of England, in order to 
rouze him to more vigorous efforts againſt their common enemy. . 
Little, indeed, was wanting to accompliſh this ; for ſuch events 


had happened in Scotland as inflamed Henry to the moſt vio-- 


tent pitch of reſentment againſt Francis: Having concluded: 
"ith the parliament of Scotla nd. a treaty of marriage between. 


\ 


a Dumont Corps Diplom. t. iv. p. fl. p. 274 


his 
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bis fon and: their young-Queen, by which he keckehed kimtelf Bis VIE 
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ſecute of eſfecting the union of the two kingdoms; which had 
been long defired, and often attempted without ſneceſs by hig 


predeeeſſors, Mary of Gniſe the Queen mother, cardinal Bea» | > 
toun, and other partizans of France, found means not only to Sn 
break off the match, but to alienate the Scottiſh nation entirely 


from the friendſhip of England, and to ſtrengthen its antient 
attachment to Franee. Henry, however, did not abandon an 
object of ſo much importance. As the humbling of Francis, no 
bekdes the pleaſure of taking revenge upon an enemy Who 
had diſappointed a favourite meaſure, appeared the moſt effec- 
tual method of bringing the Scots to accept once more of the 
treaty which they had rejected, he was ſo fond of this. ſcheme, 
that he was ready to ſecond whatever the Emperor could pro- 


poſe to be attempted againſt that monarch. The plan, accord- 


and would have augmented ſo prodigiouſſy the Emperor's | 


power and territories as might in the end have proved fatal to 
the Hhberties of Europe. They agreed to invade France each 


wich an army of twenty-five thouſand men, and, without loſing 


time in beſieging the frontier towns, to advance directly to- 
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Me Swat s, Francis ſtood a in n oppoſition to all the The French 


enemies that Charles was muſtering againſt him. Solyman was ke the field 
the only ally who had not deſerted him; but the affiftance lie | 
received from bim bad rendered him fo t to man 
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Book VI. 4 5 that he nen rather to forego all*the diviintabes 0 


1 is friendſhip, "than to become, on that account; the object of 
555 horror and deteſtation. For "this reaſon, he diſmiſſed 
arofla'as ſoon as winter was over, who after ravaging' the 

A 72 f : 


of Naples and Tuſcany returned to Conſtantinople. :-As 
Francis could not hope to 'equal the forces 'of his rival; he 
endeavoured to ſupply chat defect by diſpatch, which was more 
in his power, and to get the ſtart of him in taking the field. 
Joon Eafly i in the ſpring the count d' Enguien inveſted Carignan, a 
. town in Piedmont, which: the marquis de Guaſto the Imperial 
5 general having ſurprized the former year conſidered as of ſo 
35 much importance, that he Had fortified it at great expence. 
A Tue count puſhed the ſiege with fiich vigour, that Guaſto, fond 
of his own conqueſt, and ſeeing no other way of ſaving it from 
bd falling into the hands of the French, reſolved to hazard a battle 
| Oe. in order to relieve it; He began his mareh from Milan f 
— 4 this purpoſe, and as he was at no pains to'conceal his — | 
it was ſoon known in the French camp. Enguien, a gallant and I 
enterprizing 5 young man, wiſhed paſſionately to try the fortune 
of a battle; his troops deſired it with no leſs ardour ; but the 
peremptory injunction of the King not to venture a general 
engagement, flowing from a prudent attention to the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, as well as from the remembrance of former 
diſaſters, tied up his hands. Unwilling, however, to abandon 
Carignan, when it was juſt ready to yield, and eager to diſ- 
tinguiſh his command by ſome memorable action, he diſpatched 
Monluc to court in order to lay before the King the advantages 
of fighting the enemy, and the hopes which he had of vicdory. 
The King referred the matter to the council; all the miniſters 


anne one after another, a * fighting, and fupported 
* g their 
* 


* 
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their ſentiments by reaſons- extremely plauſible. - While they 
were delivering their opinions, Monluc, Who was permitted to 


be preſent, diſcovered ſuch viſible and extravagant ſymptoms of 


impatience to ſpeak, as well as ſuch diſſatis faction with what he 
heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on him 
to declare what he could offer in reply to ſentiments which 


ſeemed to be as juſt as they, were general. Upon this, Monluc, 


a plain but ſpirited ſoldier, and of known courage, repreſented 
the good condition of the troops, their eagerneſs to meet the ene- 
my in the field, their confidence, in their officers, together. with 
the everlaſting infamy which the declining of a battle would 
bring on the French arms; and urged his arguments with ſuch 


3} 
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lively impetuoſity, and ſuch a flow of military cloquence, as 


gained over to his opinion, not only the King, naturally fond 
of daring actions, but ſeveral of the council. Francis catching 
the ſame enthuſiaſm which had animated his troops, ſuddenly 


ſtarted up, and having lifted his hands to heaven, and im- 
Plored the divine protection and aid, he then addreſſed himſelf | 
to Monluc, G. A he, return to Piedmont, and et in 
THe ow herding GOTH FUND ot 2 7-36 n [als of 


e * AGE 


No \ ſooner was it known that the . Kine had given Enguien 
leave to fight the Imperialiſts, than ſuch was the martial ardour 


of the gallant. and high ſpirited gentlemen of that age, that the 
court was quite deſerted, every perſon deſirous of reputation, 


or capable of ſervice, hurrying to Piedmont i in order to mare, 
as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the action. Enecu- 


raged by the arrival of ſo many brave officers, Enguien imme- 
Wa e for battle, nor did Guaſto decline the combat. 


1 5 05 |; * Memoires de Moalue, 1 
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Battle of Ce- 
riſoles. 


* 
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nn e THE 


$2 


Boon VIE. This aber Game ee ue equal; ber e peril 
ve" infatitry exceeded the Prench' by at Taft ten thouſand men. 


April 11, They met near Cerifoles, in an oper plain, which afforded to 


neither any advantage of ground, and both had full time to 


form their army in proper order. The ock was ſuck as might 


have been expected between veterun troops, violent and obſtiq- 
nate. The French cavalry ranning to che charge with their 


wſual vivacity bote "down every thing that oppoſed chem, but 
on the other hand, the ſteddy and diſciplined valonr of the 


tered to give way, victory remained in ſuſpenee, ready to 


critical moment. Guaſto, engaged in that part of his army 
whick was thrown into diforder, and afraid of falling into the 
Hands of the French whoſe vengeance he dreaded on account of 
the murder of Rincon and Fregoſo, loſt his preſence of mind, 
and forgot to order a large body of reſerve to advance; whereas 
Enguien, with admirable courage and equal conduct, ſupported, 


8 the head of his gens d armes, {och of his battalions as began 


to yield; and at the ſame time he ordered the Swiſs in his ſer- 


vice, who had been vickorious wherever they fought, to fall upon 
e Spaniards. This motion ptoved deciſive. All that followed 


| as confuſion and ſlaughter. The marquis de Guaſto ounded 


victory of the French was complete, ten thouſand. of the Impe- 


| tents, baggage and artillery, taken. On the part of the con- 


querors, their joy was without allay, a few only 8 killed, | 


and among theſe no officer of diſtinction 


Bellay, 429, &c. * de Mopluc. Jovii hi 1. 44. p. 1 | 
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Spanih infantry having forced the body whick they enconn- 


declare for which ever general ebuld make the beſt uſe of that 


the thigh, eſcaped only by the ſwiftneſs. of his horle, The 


rialiſts being Dain, and a conſiderable number, with all their 
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ITnI8 ſplendid action, beſides the reputation with which it Bdbic vil 
S 


Was attended, delivered France From an imminent danger, as 


the country between the Rhoſne and Saone, where there were 
neither fortified towns nor regular forces to oppoſe his progreſs. 
But it was not in Francis's power to purſue the victory with 
ſuch vigour as to reap the advantages which it might have 
yielded ; for tho the Milaneſe remained now. almoſt defenceleſs; 
though the inhabitants, who had long murmured under the 
rigour of the Imperial government, were ready to throw off the 


yoke; though Enguien, fluſhed with ſucceſs, urged the King 


to ſeize this happy opportunity. of recovering a country, the 
* acquiſition of which had been long his favourite object; yet 
as the Emperor and King of England were preparing to break 
in upon the oppoſite frontier of France with ſuch ſuperior force, 
it became neceſſary to ſacrifice all thoughts of conqueſt to the 
publick ſafety, and to recal twelve thouſand of Enguien's beſt 
troops to be employed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien 5, 
ſubſequent o operations were, of. conſequence, ſo languid and in- 


G conſiderable, that the reduction of Carignan and ſome other 


towns in Piedmont, v was all he La * * rear weder at 


us e 8 2 


. 


— 


army more numerous, and better appointed than any which he 
had hitherto led againſt F rance. It amounted almoſt to fifty 
thouſand men, and part of it having reduced Luxembourg and 
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ſome ottier towns in the Netherlands; before he himſelf F joined 16 
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the Low- 


towards the beginning of June, at the head of an Counties, 


it ruined the army with which Guaſto had intended to invade Effet of it. 


OR Con. as REO 8 aking the geld, Fae he Operations in 
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Boox VII. 'he now marchgd Sia the whole towards the frontiers of 


2 — Champagne. Charles, acecfding to His agreement with the 


June, 


which Francis truſted: for the ſecurity. of his dominioffs, was in 


King of England, ought to have advanced directly towards” 


Paris; and the dauphin, who: commanded. the only army to 


no condition to oppoſe him. But the ſucceſs with which the 


French had defended. Provence in the year one thouſand five- 


hundred and thirty-fix, had taught them the moſt effectual 
method of diſtreſſing an 8 enemy. Champagne, a coun- 
try abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable ef 
maintaining a great army, and before the Emperor's approach, 
whatever could be of any uſe to him had been carried off or 
deſtroyed, This rendered it neceffary for him to be maſter of 
fome places of ſtrength, in order to. ſecure the convoys on which 
alone he now perceived that he muſt depend for ſubſiſtenee; 
and he found the frontier towns fo ill provided for defence, that. 
he hoped it would not be a work either of much time or dif- 


ficulty to reduee them. Accordingly Ligny and Commerey, 


which he firſt attacked; ſurrenderiq after a ſhort reſiſtance. He 


The Emperor then inveſted St. Difier, which, though it commanded an im 


inveſts St. 
Diſier. 


portant paſs on the Marne, was deſtitute of every thing neceſ-- 
fary for ſuſtaining a ſiege. But the count de Sancerre and M. de 
la Lande, who had acquired ſuch reputation by the defence of. 
Landrecy, generouſly threw. themſelves into the town, and un- 
dertook to hold it out to the laſt extremity. The Emperor: 
ſoon found how: eapable they were of making good their pro- 
miſe, and that he could” not expect to take the town without 
befieging it in form, This accordingly he undertook ; and as: 


i was his nature never a which he 
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had once engaged, he * in it with an inconfiderate 
obſtinacF. 1 | . a * 


| Bn. of England's preparations for the campaign were Henry vill. 


compleat long before the Emperor's ; but as he did not chuſe, on 


the one hand, to encounter alone the whole power of France, 
and was unwilling, on the other, that his trodÞþs ſhould remain 


unactive, he-took that opportunity of ching the Scots, by 
ſending his fleet, together with a conſiderable part of his infantry, 
uader the earl of Hertford, to invade their country Hertford 
executed his commiſſion with vigour, plundered and burnt 


Edinburgh and Leith, laid waſte the alljacent country, and 
i Scimbarked his men with ſuch difpatch, thitithey joined their 


ſvereign ſoon after his landing in France. When Henry 
arrived in that kingdom, he found the Emperor engaged in the 
ſioge of St. Difier ; an ambaſſador, however, whom he ſent to 
congratulate the Engliſh Monarch on his ſafe arrival on the 
continent, ſollicited him to march in terms of the treaty directly 
to Patis. But Charles ha Jet his ally ſuch an ill example of 


Fulfilling the conditions of their confederacy with exactneſs, that 


Henry, obſerving him employ his time and forces in taking 


» "towns for his own behoof, ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould not 


attempt the reduction of ſome Places that lay conveniently for 
bimſelf.“ Without paying. any regard to the Emperor's remon- 
ſtranceg," he immediately inveſted, Bologne, and commanded the 


© Duke of Norfolk o pr eſs the ſiege of Montreuil, which had 


 beenBigun before his arrival, by a body of Flemings, i in conjunc- 


tion with ſome Engliſh troops. While Charles and. Henry { ſhewed 


ſuch attention each to his gan intereſt, they both neglected the 
common cauſe; and, inſtead of the i union and confidence requiſite 


towards conducting the Sreatplen they had formed, they early diſ- 
F 2 covered 
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Boox VII. covered a mutual jealouſy of each other, which, by degrees, 
Th: begot abe, and ended in open hatred *.. „„ 
| . 3 N N | 9 '. 5 
rr de-, MEANWEI LE, ande had, with unwearied indullhy, drags 
3 * together an army capable, as well from the number as from the 


valour of the txpops, of making head againſt the enemy. But - 
the dauphin, who ſtill ated as general, prudentiy declining a 
battle, the loſs of which would have. endangered the kingdom, 
latisfied*;himſelt with harraſſing the Emperor with his light 
troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying. waſte the country 
around him. Though extremely diſtreſſed by theſe operations, 
Charles ſtill preſſed the ſiege of St. Diſier, which Sancerre d- 
fended with aſtoniſhing fortitude and conduct. He ., ſtogd. 
repeated aſſaults, repulſing the enemy in them all; and un- of 
\ diſmayed even by the death of the brave de la Lande, who 
11 was killed by a cannon ball, he continued to ſhew the ſame bold 

| counterfance an@obſtinate reſolution. At the end of five weeks, : 
N TS. 4 


Ss 


he was ſtill eapable of holding out ſome time longer, when an 
 artifice of Granvelle's induced him to ſurrender. That crafty N 
politician, having intercepted the key to the cypher whieh the · 
Duke of Guiſe uſed in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, 

+ forged a letter in his name authorizing Sanckrre to capitulate, 5 
as the King, though highly ſatisfied with his behaviouf, thought *＋ 
it imprudent to hazard a battle for his relief. This letter he © 
conveyed into the town in a manner which coulck faiſe g 'no ſuſ- A 
picion, and the goyernor fell into the ſnare.” Even den, he- 
obtained ſuch honourable conditions as His galant defence 
merited, and among others a ceſſation of hoſtilities for eight 


4 


4 Herbert. | * A 4 
days, 
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” * . upon the point of mutinying for their uy, while he knew . 


* 


they waſted His army infenſibly, without leading 
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dps, at the gepiration cr eps * to . Book vll. 
— 
* gates, if Francis, during that time, did not attack the Imperial 15. 
army, and throw freſh troops into the town“. Thus Sancerre, by 
detaining Emperor ſo long befbre an " inconſiderable place, 
affordeq his ſoveczign full tine to afſemble all his forces, and, 
witz rarely falls to an officer in OP an inferior command, 


* acquired the r of —_— "a his. ate 
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"As 1931 as St. Diſter Karren elk the Eußesepch Beese Auguft 17. 
into the heart of Champagne, but Sang s obſtinate reſiſtance * 4 
had damped his ſanguine hopes of rap 61 to Paris, and Ted dg ene. 
him ſeriouſly to reflect on what he might expect before towns 
of greater ſtrength, and defended by more numerous garriſons. 4 
At the fame time, the pibeuring ſubſiſtence for his ariny was 
attended with f great difficulty, which increaſed in proportion as 
he withdr rer his own frontier. He had loſt a great number , 
* of his beſt troops in the ſiege of St. Diſier, and many fell daily 


= 


in ſkirmiſhes, which it was not in his power to avoid, though 


to any Hire 
action. The ſeaſon advanced apace}' and he had ndr yet the 
command either, of a fufficient extent of” territory For of any 
- fuch conſiderable town as rendered it ſafe to winter in the ene . 
mies country. Great arrears too, were due to Af ſoldiers, who 


% 


not from what, funds to ſatisfy them. All theſe conſiderations. 
induced kim to liſten to the overtures of peace which a Spaniſh 
Dominican, t the 5 of his ſiſter the Queen of France, had 

. Ecretly, made to 55 confeſſor, a monk of the ſame order. Ic * 
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confequence 4. this, 3 were ed on both 22 
ſides, and began cer conferences in, Chauſle, a fmill villaggyy. 
near Chalons. At the ſame time, Charles, either from. adeſire 
of making one great final effort againſt France, or merely 

to gain a pretext for deferting his ally and concluding a ſepa- g 
rate peace, ſent an fador formally to require Henry, 
according to the ſtipulation in their treaty, to gdvance towards 
Paris, While he expected a return from him, and waited the 3 
iſſue of the conferences at Chauſle, . feccontinued to march For- 

ward, though i in the utmoſt diſtreſs from ſcarcity of proviſions. 

But at laſt, by a fortune motion on his part, or through ſome 


neglect or treachery on that of the French, he ſurprized firſt 


Eſpernay and then Chateau Thierry, in both hich were con- 
ſiderable magazines, No ſooner wag it knoyn that theſe towns, 
the latter of which is not two days march from Paris, were in 
the hands of the enemy, than that great capital, defenceleſs, 


and ſuſeeptiblgof any violent alarm in proportion to its great- 


Emperor had hęen already at their gates, fled in the-wildeſt 


upon the 
with any otlihr event during his reign, and ſenſible as well of 


which I thought thou hadſt granted me freely. But recovers 
Ing in a moment from this ſudden fally of peeviſhneſs Had i im- 


neſs, was filled with conſternation. The inhabitants, as if the 


confiffiog, and deſpair, man many ſending their wives and children 
down t Feine to Rouen, others tg, Orleans, and the towns 
ire. Francig himſelf, more afflicted with. this, than 


the triumph, his riyal would enjoy in inſulting his capital, as of 2 


the danger to which the kingdom wasgexpoſed, could not re- "2 pt 
frain, in the. firſt emotion of his ſurprize and ſorrow, from 
crying out, How dear, O my God, do I pay, for this crow. 
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patience, he devoutly added Thy, 
and proceeded 


dauphin detached eight thouſand men to Paris, which. revived 
he courage of the affrighted citizens; he threw a ſtrong garriſon. | 
into. Meiux, and by a forced march F. into Fertè, between the 
nnn and the capital. wy 


4 mY | ; : I 8 
Urox this, the Emperor, who began again to feel the want of 


proviſions, perceiving that the n 97 prudently declined 
a battle, and not daring to attack his p with forces ſo much 
ſhattered and reduced by hard ſervice, turned ſuddenly to the 
right, and began to fall back towards Soiſſöns. Having, - 
about this time received Henry's anſwer, whereby he refuſed to 
abandon the fieges of Bologne and Montreuil, of both which: 


he expected every moment to get poſſeſſion, he thought himſelf 
abſolved from all obligations of adhering to the tteaty with him, 


and at full liberty to conſult his own intereſt in what manner 
ſoever he pleaſed. He conſented, therefore, to renew the con- 
ference, which the ſurprize of Eſpernay hack broke of- To 


contlude a peace between two princes, one ef hom greatly 
deſired, ant the other greatly needed it, did not require a long 
negociation. It was ſigned at Creſpy, a ſmall tower near Meaux, 
on the eighteenth of September. The chief articles of it were, 


to iſſue the neceſſary orders for oppoſing the 
Sa with his uſual compoſure and preſence of mind. The 
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Peace be 
tween him 
and Francis: 
concludad at: 
Creſpy. 


That all the conqueſts which either party had made ſince the 


"truce of Nice ſhall. be reſtored; that the Emperor ſhall' give in 
marriage to the Duke of Orleans, either his on eldeſt daughter, 
6r- the ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdinand; that if he 
choſe to beſtow on him his own- daughter, he ſhalt ſettle on her 
all the provinces of the LovgQountries,. to be erected into am 


"I „„ independent 


A 
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independent ſtate, which ſhall deſcend to the male iſſue of the 
marriage; that if he determined to give him his niece, he ſhall, 
with her, grant him the inveſtiture of Milan and its dependen- 


cies; - that he ſhall within four months declare which of theſe , 


two Princeſſes he had pitched upon, and fulfil the reſpeative' 
conditions upon the confummation of the marriage, which ſhall 
take place within a year from the date of the treaty; that as 
ſoon as the Duke of Orleans is put in poſſeſſion either of the 
Low-Countries or of Milan, Francis ſhall reſtore to the Duke of 
Savoy all that he now poſſeſſes of his territories, except Pig- 
nerol and Montmilian; that Francis ſhall renounce all preten- 
ſions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the ſovereignty of Flanders 


and Artois, and Charles ſhall give up his claim to the dutchy 


of Burgundy and county of Charolois; that Francis ſhall give 
no aid to the exiled King of Navarre; that both Monarchs 
ſhall join in making war upon the Turk, towards which the 
King ſhall furniſh, when required by the Emperor and Empire, 
ſix hundred men at arms, -and ten thouſand foot *. | 


Bxs1DEs the immediate motives to this peace ariſing Goin 
the diſtreſs of his army through want of proviſions; from the 
difficulty of retreating out-of France; and the impoſſibility of 
ſecuring winter quarters there ; the Emperor was influenced by 
other conſiderations, more diſtant, indeed, but not leſs weighty. 
The Pope was offended to a great degree, as well at his con- 
ceſſions to the Proteſtants in the late diet, as at his conſenting to 


call a council, and to admit of publick diſputations in On 
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the juriſdiction as well as privileges of the Holy ſee, he had ad- 
dreſſed to him a remonſtrance rather than a letter on this ſubject, 
written with ſuch acrimony of language, and in a ſtile of, ſuch 
high authority, as diſcovered more of an intention to draw on a 
quarrel than of a deſire to reclaim him. This ill humour was 


41 


with a view of determining the doctrines in e and tick VII. 


conſidering both theſe ſteps as ſacrilegious encroachments on * 


* 
— 


not a little inflamed by the Emperor's league with Henry, which ; 


being contracted with an heretick, excommunicated by the apo- 


ſtolic ſee, appeared to the Pope a profane alliance, and was not 
leſs dreaded by him, than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul's 

ſon and grandſon, highly incenſed at the Emperor for having re- 
fuſed to gratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma and 
Placentia, contributed by their infuſions to ſour and diſguſt him 
ſtill more. To all which das added the powerful operation of 
the flattery and promiſes which Francis inceſſantly employed 


to gain him. Though from his deſire of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Pope had hitherto ſuppreſſed his own. reſent- 
ment, had eluded the artifices of his own family, and reſiſted 


the ſollicitations of the French King, it was not ſafe to rely 


much on the ſteddineſs of a man whom his paſhons, his friends, 


and his intereſt combined to ſhake. The union of the Pope 
with France, Charles well knew, would inſtantly expoſe his 
dominions in Italy to be attacked. The Venetians, he foreſaw, 
would probably ſollow the example of a Pontiff, who was con- 
fidered as a model of political wiſdom among the Italians; and 
thus at a juncture when he felt himſelf ſcarce equal to the bur- 
den of the preſent war, he would be overwhelmed with the 


weight of a new be- againſt him. A the ſame time, x 
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Book VII. the Turks, almoft unireſiſted, made fack ptogteſs in Hungary, 

—— rethicing town after town, that they approaclied near to the 
confines © of the Auſtrian provinces *. Above all theſe, the 
extraordinary progreſs of the Proteſtant doctrines in Gerthany, 
and the dangerous combination into which the Princes of that 
profeffion had entered, called for his immediate attention. 
Almoſt one half of Germany had revolted from the eſtabliſhed 

church; the fidelity of the reſt was much ſhaken ; the nobility 
of Auſttia had demanded of Ferdinand the free exerciſe of 
religion; the Bohemians, among whom ſome ſeeds of the 
doctrines of Huſs ſtill remained, openly favoured the new 
opinions; the archbiſhop of Cologne, with a zeal rate among 
eccleſiaſticks, had begun the reformation of his dioceſe ; nor 
was it poſſible, unleſs ſome timely and effectual check were 
given to the ſpirit of innovation, to foreſee where it would end. 
He himſelf had been a witneſs, in the late diet, to the peremp- 
tory and deciſive tone which the Proteſtants had now affuined ; 

, and had ſeen how, from confidence in their number and union, 
they had forgotten the humble ſtile of their firſt petitions, having 
grown to ſuch boldneſs as openly to deſpiſe the Pope, and to ſhew 
no great reverence for the Imperial dignity itſelf, If, therefore, 
he wiſhed to maintain either the ancient religion, or his own 

f authority, and would not chuſe to dwindle into a mere nominal 
head of the Empire, ſome vigorous effort was requiſite, which 
could not be made during a war that required the greateſt exer- 

PR tion of his ſtrength againſt a foreign and. powerful enemy. 


5 | | $ | 5 2 

Such beg the Emperor's inducements 8 he had the 
addreſs to frame the treaty of Creſpy ſo as to promote all the 
Iluanhaffi. Hiſt, Hung. 177. x Sleid. 285. 
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ends which he had in view. By coming to an agreement with Book VI. 
Francis, he took from the Pope all proſpect of advantage in court- he =o 
ing the friendſhip of that Monarch in preference to his. By the 

proviſo with regard to a war with the Turks, he not only deprived 

Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that ally ; 

againſt him, By a private article, not inſerted in the treaty 

that it might not raiſe any -unſeaſonable alarm, he agreed with 

Francis that both ſhould exert all their influence and power in 

order to procure a general council, to aflert its authority, and to 
exterminate the Proteſtant hereſy out of their dominions. This 

cut off all hope of aſſiſtance which the confederates of Smalkalde 

might expect from the French King; and left their ſollicita- 

tions, or his jealouſy. of an ancient rival, ſhould 1 hereafter tempt 

Francis to forget this engagement, he left him embarraſſed 

with a war againſt England, which would put it out of his 

power to take any part in the affairs of Germany. 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


HENRY, poſſeſſed at all times with an high idea of his own War con- 
power and importance, felt, in the moſt ſenſible manner, the eee Wh 
neglect with which the Emperor had treated him in conchuding d England. 
a ſeparate peace. But the ſituation of his affairs was ſuch as. 
fomewhat alleviated the mortification which this | occaſioned. 

For though he was obliged to reeal the Duke of Norfolk from 
the fiege of Montreuil, becauſe the Flemiſh troops received Septemb. oy 
orders to retire, Bologne had ſurrendered before the negacia- 
tions at Creſpy were brought to an iſſue. While elated with 
vanity on account of this conqueſt, and inflamed with indigna- 


tion _—_ the Emperor, (the. ambaſſadors * whom Francis 
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Boox vn. ſent to make overtures of peace found bn too arrogant to 


1544. 


grant what was moderate or equitable. His demands were indeed 
extravagant, and made in the tone of a conqueror ; that Francis 
ſhould renounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only pay 


up the arrears of former debts, but reimburſe the money which 
he had expended in the preſent war. Francis, though fincerely 
deſirous of peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order to 


bbtain it, being now free from the preſſure of the Imperial 


The dauphin 
diſſatisſie 
With the peace 


of Creſpy. 


arms, rejected theſe ignominious propoſitions with diſdain; 
and Henry I for een hoſtilities continued between 
ac two nations ren 
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"Taz treaty of peace, how acceptable ſever. to the people of 
France, whom it delivered from the dread of an enemy who had 


| penetrated * into the heart of the kingdom, was loudly com- 


plained of by t the dauphin. He conſidered it as a manifeſt proof 
of the King his father's extraordinary partiality towards his 
younger brother, now Duke of Orleans, and complained that from 
his eagerneſs to gain an eſtabliſhment for a favourite ſon, he had 
facrificed the honour of the kingdom, and renounced the moſt 


-antient and valuable rights of the crown. But as he durſt not 


venture to offend the king by refuſing to ratify it, though 
extremely defirous at the ſame time of ſecuring to himſelf the 


privilege: of reclaiming what was now alienated ſo much to his 
detriment, he ſecretly proteſted, in preſence of ſome of his adhe- 
rents, againſt the whole tranſaction; and declared whatever he 


mould be obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in itſelf, 
and void of all obligation. The parliament of Thoulouſe, pro- 
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bably by the inſtigation of his partizans, did the ſame. But 
Francis, highly pleaſed as well with having delivered his ſubjects 
from the miſeries of an invaſion, as with the proſpect of ac- 
quiring an independent ſettlement for his ſon at no greater price 
than the renouncing conqueſts to which he had no juſt claim; 
titles which had hitherto proved the ſource of expence or diſ- 
aſters to the nation; and rights grown to be obſolete and of 
no value; ratified tlie treaty with great joy. Charles, within 
the time preſcribed by the treaty, declared his intention of 
giving Ferdinand's daughter in marriage to the Duke of Or- 
leans, together with the dutchy of Milan as her dowry 9. "Every 
' circumſtance ſeemed to promiſe the continuance of peace. The 
Emperor, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no 
condition to undertake any enterprize where great activity was 
requiſite, or much fatigue to be endured. He himſelf felt this, 
or wiſhed at leaft that it ſhould be believed; and being ſo much - 
diſabled by this excruciating diſtemper, when a French ambaſ- 
ſador followed him to Bruſſels in order to be preſent at his rati- 
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fication of the treaty of peace, that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 


culty he figned his name, he obſerved, that there was no great 
danger of his violating theſe articles, as a hand that could ſcarce 
hold a pen, was little able hett, ane 


Tur violence of his diſeaſe Sifined che ipeter l tert 
months in Bruſſels, and was the apparent cauſe of putting off 
the execution of the vaſt ſchemes which he had formed in order 
to humble the Proteſtant party in Germany. But there were 
other Wader for this Oy. For, ho- prevalent toever 
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the motives were which determined him to undertake this enter- 
prize, the nature of that great body which he was about to attack, 
as well as the ſituation of his own affairs, made it neceſſary to 
deliberate long, to proceed with caution, and not to throw aſide 
too ſuddenly the vei} under which he had hitherto concealed his 
real ſentiments. and ſchemes; He was ſenſible chat the Prote- 
ſtants, conſcious of their owre ſtrength, but under continual 
apprehenſions of his deſigns, had all the boldneſs of a powerful 
party, and all the jealouſy of a feeble faction; and were no leſs 
quick-ſighted to diſcern the firſt appearance of danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the ſame time, he 
continued involved in a Turkiſh war; and though, in order to 
deliver himſelf from this. incumbrance, he had determined to 


ſend an envoy to the Porte with moſt advantageous and even 


ſubmiſſive overtures of peace, the reſolutions of that haughty 
eourt were ſo uncertain, that before theſe were known it would 


have been the height of imprudence to have ane the flames 
of civil war in his on dominions. 


Uro this account, he e diſſatisfied with a bull iſſued 
by the Pope immediately after the peace of Creſpy, ſummon- 
ing the council to aſſemble at Trent early next ſpring, and 
exhorting all Chriſtian Princes to embrace the opportunity 
chat the preſent happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, 


| of ſupprefling thoſe hereſies which threatened to ſubvert -what- 


ever was ſacred or venerable among Chriſtians. But after ſuch 
2 light exprefſion of diſlike as was neceſſary in order to cover 
his deſigns, he determined to countenance the council, which. 
might become no inconſiderable inſtrument towards accompliſn— 


ing his projects, and therefore not only appointed ambaſſadors. 
to: 


EMPEROR CHARLES _:; 9 


to appear there in his name, but ordered the codleſiaſticks | in his "OY VIE 
GS to attend at the time a pal Nutz in el = Te 


- Sucn were the Emperor's TY whends Imperial diet, after . 1545s 
ſeveral prorogations, was opened at Worms. The Proteſtants, Worm. 
who enjoyed the free exerciſe of their religion by a very pre- * 
carious tenure, having no other ſecurity for it than the receſs 
of the laſt diet, which was to continue in force only until the 
meeting of a council, wiſhed earneſtly to eſtabliſh that impor- 
tant privilege upon ſome firmer bafis, and to hold it by a per- 
petual not a temporary title. But, inftead of offering them any 
additional ſecurity, Ferdinand opened the diet with obſerving, 
that there were two points, chiefly, which required conſidera- 
tion, the proſecution of the war againſt the Turks, and the ftate 
of religion; that the former was the moſt urgent, as Solytman, 
after conquering the greateſt part of Hungary, was now ready 
to fall upon the Auftrian provinces; that the Emperor, who, 
from the beginning of his reign, had neglected no opportunity | 
of annoying this formidable enemy, and with the hazard of his 
own perfon had reſiſted his attacks, being animated ſtill with 

the fame zeal, had now confented to ſtop ſhort in the career of 
his ſucceſs againſt France, that, in conjunction with his antient 
rival, he might turn his arms with greater vigour againft the 
common adverſary of the Chriſtian faith; that it became all 
the members of the Empire to ſecond theſe pious endeavours of 
its head; that, therefore, they ought, without delay, to vote 
him fach effectual aid as both their duty and their intereſt called 
upon them to furniſh.; that the controverſies about religion 
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Book VII. were ſo intricate, and of ſuch difficult diſcuſhon, _as to give no 
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hope of its being poſlible to bring them. at preſent to, any NY 
iſſue; that by perſeverance and repeated ſollicitations the Em- 


peror had at length prevailed on the Pope to call a couneil, for, 


which they had ſo often wiſhed and petitioned ; that the time 
appointed for its meeting was now -come, and both parties 
ought to wait for its decrees, and fubmit to them as the deci- 
fions of the univerſal church. | 


THE popiſh members of the diet received this declaration with 
great applauſe, and ſignified their entire acquieſcence in every 
particular which it contained. The Proteſtants expreſſed great 
ſurprize at propoſitions, which were ſo manifeſtly repugnant to 
the receſs of the former diet; they inſiſted that the queſtions 
with regard to religion, as firſt in dignity and importance, ought 
to come firſt under deliberation ;. that alarming as the progreſs 
of the Turks was to all Germany, the ſecuring the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion touched them ſtill more nearly, nor could 
they proſecute a foreign war with ſpirit, while ſollicitous 
and concerned about their domeſtic tranquillity ; that if the 
latter were once rendered firm and. permanent, they would 
concur with their countrymen: in. puſhing the former, and yield 
to none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger from 
the Turkiſh arms was indeed fo 1 imminent, as not to admit of 
fuch a delay as would be occaſioned by an immediate examina- 
tion of the eontraverted points in religion, they required that a 
diet ſhould be inſtantly appointed, to which the final ſettlement. 
of their religious diſputes ſhould be referred; and that i in the 
mean time the decree of the former diet concerning religion 


ſhould be explained in a point which they deemed eſſential. By 
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leſted the public exerciſe of their religion, until the meeting of 
a legal council; but as the Pope had now called a council, to 


which Ferdinand had required them to ſubmit, they began 5 21 e 
ſuſpect that their adverſaries might take advantage of an ambi- Jy Oh 
guity in the terms of the receſs, and pretending that the event | 
therein mentioned had taken place, might pronounce them to 


be no longer entitled to the ſame indulgence. In order to guard 
againſt this interpretation, they renewed their former remon- 


ſtrances againſt a council called to meet without the bounds of 
the Empire, ſummoned by the Pope's authority, and in which 


he aſſumed the right of preſiding; and declared that, notwith- 


ſanding the convocation of any ſuch illegal aſſembly, ny full | 


held the receſs 15 the late diet to be in 8 force. 4 


AT * uk when the 3 thou ws it of advantage 
to ſooth and gain the Proteſtants, he had deviſed expedients for - 


giving them ſatisfaction with regard to demands ſeemingly more 
extravagant; but his views at preſent being very different, Ferdi- 

nand by his command adhered inflexibly to his firſt propoſitions, 
and would make no conceſſions which had the moſt remote ten- 
dency | to throw diſcredit on the council, or to weaken its autho- 
rity. The Proteſtants, on their part, were no leſs inflexible; ; and 
after muck time ſpent in fruitleſs endeavours to convince each. 
other, they came to no concluſion, Nor did the preſence of - 
the Emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at Worms, con- 


tribute in any degree to render the Proteſtants more compliant. 
Fully convinced that they were maintaining the cauſe of God 


and of truth, they ſhewed themſelves ſuperior to the allurements 
of intereſt, or the ſuggeſtions of fear; and in proportion as the 


Emperor redoubled his ſollicitations, or diſcovered his deſigns, 
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Pobk VII. their boldueſs ſcems to have increaſed. At laft they openly 
> declared; that they would not even deign to vindicate their 'tenets- 


1545- 
The Pro, ift preſence of a council, aſſembled not to examine, but to con 


lane d. demn them; and that they would pay no regard to an aſſembly 
claim all con 
8 40 held under the influence of a Pope, who had already precluded 
Test. himſelf from all title to act as a judge, by his having fligmatized 
their opinions with the name of hereſy, and denounced againſt 
them the heavieſt cenſures, Which, in the S * his een onſ 
power, he eould inflict . | 


28 — Wu LE the Proteſtants, with ſuch union as \ well as firmneſs, 
Saxony in rejected all intercourſe with the council, and refuſed their afſent 
RO.” to the Imperial demands in reſpect to the Turkiſh war, Mau- 
ice of Saxony alone ſhewed an inclination to gratify the Empe- 
ror with regard to. both. Though he profeſſed an inviolable 
regard for the Proteſtant religion, he aſſumed an appearance of 
moderation peculiar to himſelf, by which he confirmed the 
favourable ſentiments that the Emperor already entertained 
of him, and gradually paved the way for executing the ambi- 
tious deſigns which always occupied his active and enterprizing | 
mind. His example, however, had little influence upon. ſuch 
as agreed with him in their religious opinions; and Charles 
perceived that he could not hope either to procure preſent aid 
from the Proteſtants againſt the Turks, or to quiet their fears 
and jealouſies on account of their religion. But as his ſchemes 
: were not yet ripe for execution, nor his preparations ſo far 
\ | advanced that he could force their compliance, or puniſh their 
| bbſtinacy, he artfully concealed his own intentions; ; and that he 
Augut 4. might augment their ſecurity, he appointed a diet to be held at 
Ratiſbon early next year, in order to adjuſt what was now left | 
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undetermined; . nad previous to it, he agreed that a certain num- Book VII. 
ber of divines of each party ſhould meet, in order e * 
the points in diſpute.. 


. But how far Weyer this appearance of S a deſire to maintain The Pro- 
6 1, teltants begia 


the preſent tranquillity might have impqſed upon the Proteſtants, to fuſ-eat the 
the Emperor was incapable of ſuch uniform and thorough diffi Egerer. 


ulation, as to hide altogether from their view the dangerous 

deſigns which he was meditating againſt them, Hermancount de 
Wied, Archbiſhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate conſpicuous 
for his virtue and primitive ſimplieity of manners, though not 
more diſtinguiſhed for learning than the other deſcendants: of 
noble families, who in that age poſſeſſed moſt of the great 
benefices in Germany, having become a proſelyte to the :doc- 
trines of the Reformers, had begun in the year one thouſand five 
hundred and forty-three, with the aſſiſtance of Melancthon and 
Bucer, to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtition in his dioceſe, and to 
introduce in its place the rites eſtabliſhed among the Proteſtants. 
But the canons of his cathedral who were not. poſſeſſed with - 
the ſame ſpirit of innovation, and who forefaw how fatal the 5 «2p 
levelling genius of the new ſect would prove to their dignity 5 
and wealth, oppoſed, from the beginning, this unprecedented . | 
enterprize of their Archbiſhop with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence: for old inſtitutions, heightened: by concern for their 
own intereft, This oppoſition, which the Archbiſhop. con- 
ſidered only as a new argument to demonſtrate the neceſſity 
of a reformation, neither ſhook his reſolution nor ſlackened his 
ardour in profecuting his plan. The 'canons, ” perceiving all 
their G to check his career to bo 8 a 
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Pope and Emperor, the former as his eccleſiaſtical, the latter a8 
his civil ſuperior. This appeal being laid before the Emperor, 
during his reſidence- in Worms, he took the canons of Cologne 


under his immediate protection; enjoined them to proceed with 


Death of the 
Duke of (r- 
leans, 


rigour againft all who revolted from the eſtabliſhed church; pro- 
hibited the Archbiſhop to make any innovation in his dioceſe; 
and ſummoned him to appear at Bruſſels within thirty days, to 
anſwer the Sccularions which ſhould be preferred againſt — = 


— 


5 4 


Jo this clear evidence of his hoſtile intentions inn the 
Proteſtant party, Charles added other proofs ſtill more explicit. 
In his hereditary dominions of the Low-Countries, he perſecuted 


all who were ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm with unrelenting rigour. 
As ſoon as he arrived at Worms, he ſilenced the Proteſtant 
preachers i in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
againſt the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to call 


upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, to exterminate that 


peſtilent hereſy. He diſpatched the embaſſy, which has been 


already mentioned, to Conſtantinople, with overtures of peace, 
that he might be free from any apprehenſions of danger . | 


interruption. from that quarter. Nor did any of theſe ſteps, or 
their dangerous tendency, eſcape the Jealous obſervation of _ 


Proteſtants, or fail to alarm their fears, and t to excite an . . 


citude for the ſafety of their ſect. 


on all occaſions over that of his rival Francis, extricated him out 


of a difficulty, from which, with all his fagacity and addreſſ, he 


leid. 310, 340, 357. Seekend. iii 443, 883. 
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ſelf. Juſt about the time when the Duke. of Orleans ſhould | 


K 


meld * fund it no eaſy matter to 10 diſentangled him- Boos VII. 


— 
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have received Ferdinand's daughter in marriage, and together 9 8. 0 


with her the poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, he died of a peſtilential 


fever. By this event, the Emperor was freed fin the neceſſity 
of giving up an important province into the hands of an enemy, 


or from the indeceney of violating a recent and ſolemn engage- 
ment, which muſt have occaſioned an immediate rupture with 


France. He affected, however, to expreſs great ſorrew for the 
untimely death of a young Prince, who was to have been ſo 
nearly allied to him; but he carefully avoided entering into any 
freſh; diſcuſſions concerning the Milaneſe, and would not liſten 


to a propoſal which came from Francis of new modelling the 
treaty of Creſpy, ſo as to make him ſome reparation for. the ad- 


vantages which he had loſt by the demiſe of his ſon. In the more 
tous part of Francis's reign, a declaration of war 


active and vigo 
would have been the certain and inſtantaneous conſequence of * 


ſuch a flat refufabto compły with a demand ſeemingly ſo equi- 


table z but the declining ſtate of his own health, the exhauſted 


condition of his kingdoms, together with the burden of the war 


againſt England; obliged him, at preſent, to diſſemble his reſent- 


ment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to ſome other junc- - 


ture. In conſequence of this event, the unfortunate Duke of - 


- Savoy loſt all hope of obtaining the reſtitution of his terri- 


-tories ; and the rights or claims relinquiſhed by the treaty a 
Creſpy, returned in full force to the crown of France, to: lerys as 


pretoxts for future wars”. 


Vron the firſt ivielligence of the Duke of Orleans 8 Jedth, "ok 


the confederates of Smalkalde flattered themſelves that -the -: 


8 Belcarii Commebe, 769. N Hiſt. Venet. iv. p. 177. 
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Book VII. effential alterations which it occaſioned could-ſcarce fail of pro- 


— ducing a rupture, which would prove che means of their ſafety. 

The Poe But they were not more diſappointed with regard to this, than 

grants the 2 a ; | G | 

Farce, of in their expectations from an event which ſeemed to be the cer- 
arma an 


Flacentiato tain prelude of a quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope. 
W Paul, whoſe paſſion for aggrandizing his family, increaſed as he 
advanced in years, and as he ſaw the dignity and power which 
they derived immediately from him becoming more precarious, 
finding that he could not bring the Emperor to approve of his 
ambitious ſchemes, ventured, though at the riſque of incurring 
his diſpleaſure, to grant his ſon Peter Lewis the inveſtiture of 
Parma and Placentia. At a time when a great part of Europe in- 
veighed openly againſt the corrupt manners and exorbitant power 
of Ecclefiaftics, and when a council was ſummoned to reform the 
- diſorders in the church, this indecent grant of ſuch a principa- 
ty to a ſon of whole illegitimate birth the Pope ought to have 
been aſhamed, and whoſe licentious morals all good men deteſted, 
gave general offenee. Some Cardinals in the Imperial intereft 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch an unbecoming alienation of the 
patrimony of the church; the Spaniſh ambaſſador would not 
be preſent atithe ſolemnity of his enfeofment; and the Emperor 
peremptorily refuſed, upon pretext that theſe cities were part of 
the Milaneſe ftate,. to confirm the deed of inveſtiture. But both 
the Emperor and Pope being intent upon one common object in 
Germany, ſacrificed their particular paſſions to that public 
eauſe, and ſuppreſſed the emotions of jealouſy or reſenement 
which were riſing on this occaſion, that they might qorntly pur- 8 
ſue what each eſteemed of greater importance. | 
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Assur this time the peace of Germany was diſturbed by a. 
violent but ſhort eruption of Henry Duke of Brunſwick. This 


Prince, though ſtill ſtript of his dominions, which the Emperor 
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Henry of 

Brunſwick 


held in ſequeſtration, until his differences with the confederates kindles a war 5 


of Smalkalde ſhould be adjuſted, poſſeſſed however ſo much - 
credit in Germany that he undertook to raiſe for the French 
King a conſiderable body of troops to be employed in the war 


againſt England. The money ſtipulated for this purpoſe was 


duly advanced by Francis; the troops were levied; but Henry, 


inſtead of leading them towards France, ſuddenly entered his 
own deminions at their head, in hopes of recovering them before 


any army could be aſſembled to oppoſe him. The confederates 
were not more ſurprized at this unexpected attack, than the 


King of France was aſtoniſhed at a mean thieviſh fraud ſo 


unbecoming the character of a Prince. But the Land grave of 
Heſſe, with incredible expedition, collected as many men as 


in German) ye 


put a ſtop to the progreſs of Henry” s undiſciplined forces, and 


being joined by his ſon-in-law Maurice, and ſome troops of the 


Elector of Saxony, he gained ſuch advantages over Henry, 


who was raſh and bold in forming his ſchemes, but feeble and * 


undetermined i in executing them, as obliged him to diſband his 


army, and to ſurrender himſelf together with his eldeſt ſon pri- 


ſoners at diſeretion. He was kept in cloſe e until a 
new reverſe of affairs ee him liberty”, - * 


As this deftat of Henry's wild enterprize added new 9 | 


1546. 


tation to the arms of the Proteſtants, the reformation of the The Refor- 


1 Sleid. 352. Seck. iii, 567. 


mation of the 


| Palatinate brought a great acceſſion of ſtrength to their Party. Palatinae. 
Frederick, who. ſucceeded his brother ems in that EleQtorate, b 
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Boox VII. had long been ſuſpected of a ſeeret propenſity to the doQines 
_— of the Reformers, which, upon his acceſſion to the principality, 
z he openly manifeſted. But as he expected that ſomething: 
effectual towards a general and legal eſtabliſhment of reli gion 
, would be the fruit of ſo many diets, conferences, and negocia- 
tions, he did not, at firſt, attempt any public innovation in 
his dominions. Finding all theſe iſſue in nothing, he thought 

lan. 10. * himſelf called, at length, to countenance by his authority the 
ſyſtem which he approved of, and to gratify the wiſhes of his 
ſubjects, who by their intercourſe with the Proteſtant ſtates 
' had univerſally imbibed their opinions. As the warmth and 
impetuoſity which accompanied the ſpirit of Reformation i in its 
Hirſt efforts had ſomewhat abated, this change was made with 
great order and- regularity ; ; the ancient rites were aboliſhed, 
and new forms introduced without any act of violence, or 
ſymptom of diſcontent. . Though Frederick adopied the reli- 
gious ſyſtem of the Proteſtants, he imitated the example of 

Maurice, ä and did not accede to the league of Smalkalde Le 2 


7 , 


A FEw weeks 3 this revolution in the Palatinate, the, 
* general council was opened with the accuſtomed ſolemnities at 
Trent. The eyes of the Catholick ſtates were turned with much 
expectation towards an aſſembly, which all had conſidered as a 
.natural and adequate remedy for the diſorders of the church 
when they firſt broke out, though many were afraid that it was 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, when the malady, 
'by being ſuffered to make progreſs during twenty=cight years, 
had become inveterate, and grown to ſuch extreme violence. 
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firſt meeting to be held in March. But his views and thoſe of 5 
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the Emperor were ſo different, that almoſt the whole year was ; 


perate extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until his 


ſpent in negociations. Charles, who foreſaw that the rigorous 
decrees of the council againſt the Proteſtants would ſoon drive 
them, in ſelf-defence as well as from reſentment, to fome def- 


warlike preparations were ſo far advanced, that he might be in 
a condition to. ſecond its deciſions by the force of his arms. 
The Pope, who had carly ſent to Trent the legates who were to- 
preſide in his name, knowing to what contempt it would expoſe 
his authority, and what ſuſpicions it would beget of his inten- 
tions, if the fathers of the council ſhould remain in a ſtate of in- 


activity, when the church was in ſuch danger as ta require their 


immediate and vigorous interpoſition, inſiſted either upon tranſ- 


lating the council to ſome city in Italy, or upon ſuſpending 


its proceedings at that juncture, or upon authoriſing it to 
begin its deliberations immediately. The Emperor rejected the 
two former as equally offenſive to the Germans of every deno- 
mination, but finding it impoſſible to elude the latter, he pro- 
poſed that the council ſhould begin with reforming the diſorders 
in the church, before i it proceeded-to examine or define articles 
of faith. This was the very thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded moſt, and which had prompted it. to employ ſo many 
artifices in order to prevent the meeting of ſuch a dangerous 


judicatory, Paul, though more compliant than ſome af his 


predeceſſors with regard to calling a council, was no leſs jealous 


than they had been of its juriſdiction, and ſaw what matter of 
triumph ſuch a method of proceeding would afford the hereties. 
He apprehended conſequences. not N 8 but fatal to 
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abuſes as their only buſineſs; or if inferior prelates were 
allowed to gratify their on envy and peeviſhneſs by preſeribing 


rules to thoſe who: were exalted above them in dignity and 
power. Without liſtening, therefore, to this inſidious propoſal 


een Fenn 


Tux firſt felon was Sent! in matters of form. In a ſabſe- 
quent one, it was agreed that the framing a confeſſion of faith, 
containing all the articles which the church required its mem- 


bers to believe, ought to be the firſt and principal buſineſs of the - 


council ; but that at the ſame time, it ſhonld give attention to 
what was neceffary towards the reformation of manners and 


_ diſcipline, From this firſt fymptom of the ſpirit with which 


the councit was animated, from the high tone of authority 
which the legates who preſided in it aſſumed, and from the 
implicit deference with which moſt of the members followed 
their directions, the Proteſtants conjectured with eaſe what de- 


eiſions they might expect. It aftoniſhed them, however, to ſee 


forty prelates, (for no greater number were yet aſſembled) 
aſſume authority as repreſentatives of the univerſal church, and. 


| La to determine the moſt important points of doctrine in its 
name. Senſible of this indecency, as well as of the ridicule with 


which it might be attended, the council advanced ſlowly in its: 
_ deliberations, and all its proceedings were for ſome time lan- 
guiſhing and feeble *. As ſoon as the confederates of Smalkalde 


| received information of the opening of the council, they publiſh- 
ed a long manifeſto containing a renewal of their proteſt againſt 
- its meeting, together with the reaſons which induced them to- 


a 1 e 120, dc. Fallarie. p. 180, &e. 


decline 
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decline its juriſdiQtions * The Pope and Emperor, meanwhile, 
were ſo little follicitous to quicken or add vigour to its opera- 
tions, as plainly difcovered that ſome a greater EY 
occupied and intereſted them. 


Tux Proteſtants, as they were not inattentive or unconcerned 
ſpectators of their motions, entertained every day more violent 
ſuſpicions of their intentions, and recerved intefligence from 


different quarters of the machinations carrying on againft them. 
"The King of England informed them, that the Emperor hav- 
ing long reſolved to exterminate their opinions, would not fail ts | 


employ this interval of tranquillity which he now enjoyed, as 
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the moſt favourable juncture for carrying his defign into execu- 


tion. The merchants of Augſburg, which was at that time a 


city of extenſtve trade, received advice hy means of their corre- 


ſpondents in Italy, among whom were ſome who ſecretly favoured 


the Proteſtant cauſe , that a dangerous confederacy againſt it 


was forming between the Pope and Emperor. In confirmation 
of this, they heard from the Low-Countries that Charles had 


iſſued orders, though with every precaution which could keep the 
meaſure concealed, for raifing troops both there and in othet 


parts of his dominions. Such a variety of information, cor- 
roborating all that their own jealouſy or obſervation led them 


to apprehend, left the Proteſtants little reaſon to doubt of the 


Emperor s hoſtile intentions. Under this impreſſion, the depu- 
ties of the confederates of Smalkalde aſſembled at Frankfort, 


Their delibe- 
rations, * 


and by communicating their intelligence and ſentiments to each 


other, reciprocally heightened their ſenſe of the impending 


danger. But their union was not t fuch as their ſituation 1 8 8 


-- 
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or the preparations of their enemies rendered neodfury.: Their 
league had now ſubſiſted ten years. Among ſo many mem- 
bers whoſe territories were intermingled with each other, and 
who, according to the cuſtom of Germany, had created an 
infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, 
alliances, and contracts of different kinds, ſubjects of jealouſy and 
diſcord had unavoidably ariſen. Some of the confederates, being 


connected with the Duke of Brunſwick, were highly diſguſted 


with the Landgrave, on account of the rigour with which he 


had treated that raſh but unfortunate Prince. Others taxed the 


Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, with 


having involved the members in unneceſſary and exorbitant 


expences by their profuſeneſs or want of oeconomy. The 


views, likewiſe, of theſe two great Princes, who, by their 
ſuperior power and authority, influenced and directed the whole 
body, being extremely different, rendered all its motions. 
languid, at a time when the utmoſt vigour and diſpatch 
were requiſite. The Landgrave, of a violent and enterprizing 


5 temper, but not forgetful, amidſt his zeal for religion, of the 
uſual maxims of human poliey, inſiſted that the danger which 


threatened them, being manifeſt and unavoidable, they ſhould 
have recourſe to the moſt effectual expedient for ſecuring their 


own ſafety, by courtin g the protection of the Kings of France 
and England, or by 3 joining in alliance with the Proteſtant can- 


* tons of Swiſſerland, from” whom they might expect ſuch 


powerful and preſent aſſiſtance as their fituation demanded. 


Ihe EleQtor, on the other hand, with the moſt upright 1 inten- 


tions of any Prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the adminiſtration 
of government in any tranquil period, was poſſeſſed with ſuch 


ſuperſtitious veneration for all the parts of the Lutheran ſyſtem, 
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and ſuch bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as made him averſe Boox VII. 


to an union with thoſe who differed from him in any artiele of 


faith, and rendered him very incapable of undertaking its defence 


in times of difficulty and danger. He ſeemed to think, that the 


concerns of religion were to be regulated entirely by principles 5 


and maxims different from thoſe which apply to the common 
affairs of life; and being ſwayed too much by the opinions of 
Luther, who was not only a ſtranger to the rules of political con- 
duct, but deſpiſed them; he often diſcovered an uncomplying 
ſpirit, which proved of the greateſt detriment to the cauſe that he 


wiſhed to ſupport. Influenced, on this occaſion, by the ſevere 


and rigid notions of that Reformer, he refuſed to enter into any 


confederacy with Francis, becanſe he was a perſecutor of the 
truth; or to folicit the friendſhip of Henry, becauſe he was no 
leſs impious and profane than the Pope himſelf; or even to join- 


in alliance with the Swiſs, becauſe they differed from him in 
ſeveral efſential articles of faith. This diſſenſion, about a point 
of ſuch conſequence, produced its natural effects. Each ſecretly 
cenſured and reproached the other. The Landgrave conſidered 
the Elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a 
Prince called to act a chief part in a ſcene of fifch importance. 
The Elector ſuſpected him of looſe principles and ambitious 
views, which correſponded ill with the ſacred cauſe in which 


they were engaged. But though the EleQor's ſcruples prevented 
their timely application for foreign aid; and the jealouſy or 


diſcontent of the other Princes defeated a propoſal for renewing: 
their original confederacy, the term during which it was to con- 


tinue in force being on the point of expiring; yet the ſenſe of 
their common danger induced them to agree with. regard to- 


e | other 
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other points, particularly that they would never acknowledge 
the aſſembly at Trent as a lawful council, nor fuffer the Arch- 
biſhop of Cologne to be oppreſſed on account of the ſteps which - 
he had taken towards the reformation of his dioceſe *, | 


Tax Landgrave, meanwhile, deſirous of penetrating to the 
bottom of the Emperor's intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom 
he knew to be thoroughly, acquainted with all his maſter's 
ſchemes, informing him of the ſeveral particulars which raiſed 
the ſuſpicions of the Proteſtants, and begging an explicit decla- 
ration of what they had to fear or to hope. Granvelle, in return, 
aſſured them that the intelligence which they had received of the. 
Emperor's military preparations was exaggerated, and all their 
ſuſpicions deſtitute of foundation; that, though in order to 
guard his frontiers agaifiſt any inſult of the French or Engliſh, 
he had commanded a ſmall body of men to be raiſed in the 
Low-Countries, he was as ſollicitous as ever to maintain tran- 


quillity i in nes ths © 


Bur the Emperor's actions did not correſpond with theſe 
profeſſions. For, inſtead of appointing men of known modera- 
tion and a pacific temper to appear in defence of the Catholic 
doctrines at the conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of frerce bigots, attached to their own ſyſtem with a 
blind obſlinacy, which rendered all hope of reconcilement deſ- 
perate. Malvenda, a Spaniſh divine, who took the conduct of - 
the debate on the part of the Catholics, managed it with all the. 


| Tubtle dexterity of a ſcholaſtic metaphyſician, more ſtudious to 
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perplex his adverſaries than to convince them, and more intent 


on palliating error than on diſcovering truth. The Proteſtants | 


filled with indignation, as well at his ſophiſtry as at ſome 
regulations which the Emperor endeavoured to impoſe on the 


diſputants, broke off the conference abruptly, being fully con- 
vinced of the Emperor's having had nothing in view but to 
amuſe them, and to gain time for ripening his own ſchemes *. 


5 Sleid. 358. Seck. I. iii. 620% 
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W HIL E appearances of danger daily encreaſed, and the 
tempeſt which had been ſo long a gathering was ready 
to break forth in all its violence againſt the Proteſtant church, 
Luther was ſaved, by a ſeaſonable death, from feeling or behold- 
ing its deſtructive rage. Having gone, though i in a declining 
fate of health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, to his native city of 
Eyfleben, i in order to compoſe, by his authority, a dilſenſion 
among the counts of Mansfield, he was ſeized" with a violent 
_ inflammation in his ſtomach, which in a few days put an end 
to his life, in the ſixty-third year of his age. As he was 
kaiſed 
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raiſed up by. providence to be the author of one of the greateſt 
and moſt intereſting revolutions recorded in hiſtory, there is 
not any perſon perhaps whoſe character has been drawn with 


| ſuch oppoſite colours. In his own age, one party, ſtruck with 


horror and inflamed with rage, when they ſaw with what a da- 


ring hand he overturned every thing which they held to be ſa- 


cred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the de- 
fects and vices of a man, but the qualities of a dæmon. The other, 
warmed with admiration and gratitude, which they thought he 
merited as the reſtorer of light and lĩ to the Chriſtian church, 


aſcribed to him perfections above the condition of humanity, 


and viewed all his actions with a veneration bordering on that 
which ſhould be paid only to thoſe who are guided by the imme 
diate inſpiration of heaven. It is his own conduct, not the 
undiſtinguiſhing cenſure or the exaggerated praiſe of his con- 
temporaries, which ought to regulate the opinions of the preſent 


Boox VIII. 
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age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural and 


acquired to defend it, and unwearied induſtry to propagate it, 
are virtues which ſhine ſo conſpicuouſly in every part of his 
behaviour, that even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed 
them in an eminent degree. To theſe may be added with equal 
juſtice, ſuch purity and even auſterity of manners, as became 
one who aſſumed the character of a Reformer; ſuch ſanity of 


life as ſuited the doctrine which he delivered; and ſuch perfect 


diſintereſtedneſs as affords no ſlight preſumption of his ſineerity. 
Superior to all ſelfiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the elegancies of 


life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left the honours and emolu- 


ments of the church to his diſciples, remaining ſatisfied himſelf 
in his original ſtate of profeſſor in ihe univerſity, and paſtor of 
Vol. III. ei bo eee e eee e 


% 
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annexed to theſe offices. His extraordinary qualities wetr 
allxyed with no inconfiderable mixture of human frailty and 


human paſſions. Theſe; however, were of ſucly a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevolence'or corruption of heart, 


but ſeem to Have taken their riſe from the ſame ſource with 
many of his virtues. His mind forcible and vehement in all its 
operations, rouzed by great objects, or agitated by violent paſ- 
ſions, broke out, on many occaſions, with an impetuoſity which- 
aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpirits, or ſuch · as are placed in a more 
tranquil ſituation. By carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions 
to exceſs, he bordered ſometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which expoſed him to cenſure. His 
confidence that his own opinions were well founded, approached 
to arrogance; his courage in aſſerting them, to raſhneſs; his 
firmneſs in adhering to them, to obſtinacy ; and his zeal in con- 
futing his adverſaries, to rage and ſeurrility. Accuſtomed him<- 
ſelf to conſider every thing as ſubordinate to truth, he expected 
the ſame deference for it from other men; and without making 
any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth 
againſt thoſe, who diſappointed him in this particular, a torrent 


of invective mingled with contempt. Regardlefs of any diftinc- - 


tion of rank or character when his doctrines were attacked, he 


chaſtiſed all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, with the ſame- 


tough hand; neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor 
the eminent learning and abilities of Eraſmus, ſcreened them 
from the Ws g abuſe with which he treated Tetzel 'or. 
Eceius. | +50 18960; ent Tg; 21 
Bur theſe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, muſt not 
beamputed wholly to the violenge of his temper. Tliey ought 
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to be charged i in part on the manners of che age. Among 4 — 
rude people, inacquiinted with thoſe maxim, which, by putting - 1346. 
tntinudl reſtraint on the paſſions of individuals; have poliſhed 
ſociety and rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every Kind were ; 
managed. with heat, and ſtrong emotions were uttered 1 in their 
natural language, without reſerve or delicacy. At the ſame time, 
che works of learned men were all compoſed in Latin, and they Fella LE 
were not anly authorized, by the example of eminent writers in 
that language, to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal 
ctcturrility; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind 
appear leſs ſhocking than in a living. language, whole idioms 
and Ser ſeem groſs, becauſe they a are familiar. 


4 
* a — 


. A Ang za enr Gen ie characters of men, we ought 
to try them by the principles and makims of their" OWN age, 
not by thoſe of another. For, although virtue and vice are at 
all times the ſime, manners and cuſtoms vary continually. 

Some parts af Luther 8 behaviour, which to us appear moſt cul- 

pabie, gave no diſguſt to his- contemporariss. It was even 

1 by ſome of thoſe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, 

that he was fitted for. acampliſhing the great work which 

he undertook. — mankind, when ſunk in 'ignorance 


4, 


or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed 
with power, required the utmoſt vehemence of zeal, and | | 
A temper daring to exceſs, A gentle call would neither have | | 272 
reached, nor bave excited thoſe” to whom it Was addreſſed. | 
A ſpirit, more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Luther's,, 


world have ſhrunk back from the dangers, which he braved and 
K 2 | | ſurmounted. 
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Boox VIII. ſurmonnted. Towards the cloſe of Euther's life, though with- 
R out any perceptible. declenſion of his zeal or abilities, the inſir 
mities of his temper increaſed upon him, ſo that he grew daily 
more peeviſh, more iraſcible, and more impatient of contradic- 
tion. Having lived to be witneſs of his own amazing ſue- 
ceſs; to ſee a great part of Europe embrace his doctrines; and 
to ſhake the foundation of the Papal throne, before which the 
mightieſt Monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, on ſome occa- 
fions, ſymptoms of vanity and ſelf-applauſe. He muſt have: 
been indeed more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he 
actually accompliſhed, he had never felt _ ſentiment of this 
kind riſing in his breaſt. L 2 yerotet=s 
64/3 | | Lol $4466 
So M time before Bie on he felt his ſtrength declining, his 
conſtitutionbeing worn out by a prodigious multiplicity ofbuſineſs,. 
ay, added to the labour of diſcharging his miaiſterial function with 
unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, beſides the 
' - compoſition of works as voluminous as if he had enjoyed unin- 


A remarkable inſtance of this, as well as of a certain ſingularity and elevation 
of ſentiment, is found in his Laſt Will. Though the effects which be had to 
bequeath were very inconſiderable, he thought it neceſſary to make a Teſtament, 

but ſcorned to frame it with the uſual legal formalities. Notus ſum, fays he, in 
ccels; in terra, & in inferno, & auQoritatem ad hoc ſufficientem habeo, ut mihi 
ſoli credatur, cum Deus mihi; homini licet damnabili, et miſerabili peccatori; 
ex paterna miſericordia Evangelium filii ſui crediderit, dederitque ut in eo verax 
& fidelis fuerim, ita ut multi in mundo illud per me acceperint, & me pro Dodore 
veritatis agnoverint, ſpreto banno Pape, Czfaris, Regum, Principum & facers 
dotum, immo omnium dæmonum odio, Quidni, igitur, ad diſpeſitionem- hanc, 
in re exigua, ſufkciat, ſi adſit manus meæ teſtimonium, & dici pollit, bac. ſeripſit 
D. Martinus Luther, Notarius . & teſtis Evangelil * Seck. I. iii. 


p. 6517. 


ee 


6 . 1 | terrupted 


| ſuſpicious: of his deſigns. To him he made ſuch warm profeſs: 
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terrupted leiſure and retirement. His natural intrepidity BOD VIII. 
did not forſake him at the approach of death; his laſt ka” Il 
converſation with his friends was concerning the happineſs | 
reſerved for good men in à future world, of which he ſpoke with 
the fervour and delight natural to one who expected and wiſhed 
to enter ſoon upon the enjoyment of it. 'The account of his 
death filled the Roman Catholic party with exceſſive as well as 
indecent joy, and damped the ſpirits of all his followers; neither 
party ſufficiently conſidering that his doctrines were now ſo 
firmly rooted, as to be in a condition to flouriſh independent of 
the hand which firſt had planted. them. His funeral was. 


_ celebrated by order of the Elector of Saxony with extraordinary: 


pomp. He left ſeveral children by his wife Catharine Bore; 
who ſurvived him; towards the end of the laſt century, 
there were in axony ſome of his: deſcendents. in decent and: 


honourable ſtations. e's e ; 


nE Emperor, meanwhile, purſued the- plan of diſſimulatiom The Emperor 
with which he had ſet out, employing every art to amuſe the: — 15 
Proteſtants, and to quiet their. fears and jealouſies. For this 9eccive the - 
Proteſtants. . 
purpoſe he contrived: to have an interview with the Landgrave: 
of. Hefle, the moſt active of all the confederates, and the moſt- 
ſions of his concern for the happineſs of Germany, and of his 
averſion to all violent meaſures; he denied, in ſuch expreſs 


terms, his having entered into any league, or having begun any 


- 


military preparations: which-ſhould give cauſe of alarm to the 
Beer o as ſeem to > have woes ren all the r x oh 


1, | a Sleid. 362. Seck, lib, iii. 632, cr. A seek. 1 6... 
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Bodx'VINL,' doubts and apprehenſions, and fort Ries away fully ſatisſied of 
7” tb patific intentions. This artifice was of great advantage, 


1546, 

8 and effectually anſweted the purpoſe for which it was intended, 
The Landgrave upon his leaving Syires, where he had been 
admitted to this interview, went to Worms, where the Smal- 
kaldic confederates were aſſembled, and gave them ſuch a flat= 
tering repreſentation of the Emperor? s favourable difpoſition = 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from the temper of the 
German nation as from the genius of all great aſſociations or 
bodies of men; to be flow, and dilatory, and undeciſive in their 
deliberations, thought there was no neceſſity of taking any 


immediate meaſures againſt danger, which appeared to be diſtant 
"or imaginary *. 


Procesding BUCH events, however, {oon occurred, as ſtaggered che credit 
of the coun- * hich the Proteſtants had given to the Emperor s declarations. 


ei! againſt the 
Proteſtants, The council of Trent, though ſtill compoſed of a ſmall number 


; | of Italian and Spaniſh prelates, without a fingle deputy from 8 
many of the kingdoms which it aſſumed tlie right of bindin Ons 
by its decrees, being aſhamed of i its long inactivity, rn = 


now to ſettle articles of the greateſt importance. Having begun 


with examitiing the firſt and chief point in coritroverſy between 

the church of Rome'and the Reformers, concerning the rule 

| which ſhould be held ſupreme or decifive in matters of faith; 

Apfil 8. the council; by its infallible authority, determined, That the 
books to which tlie deſignation of Aporryphal hath been gives; 

are of equal authority with thoſe which were received by tlie 

Jews and primitive Chriſtians into the ſacred canon; that the 
traditions handed down from the apoſtolic age, and preſerved 


leid. Hiſt, 367, 373. 5 55 
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and precepts which the inſpired authors. have committed to 


leiſare to take into conſideration the dramas and ſubordinate 
articles of their Creed *, 


TEIS Anery * thay coundil's cendinbſs to eondemn Weir 


opinions, was ſoon followed by a ſtriking inſtance of the Pope's 


reſolution to puniſh ſuch as embraced them. The appeal of the 
canons of Cologne aguinſt their Archbiſhop having been carried 


to Rome, Paul cagerly ſeized on that opportunity, both of diſ- 


playing the extent of his own authority, and of teaching the 
German eccleſiaftics the danger of revolting from the eſtabliſhed. 


church. As no perſon appeared in behalf of the Archbiſhop, | 


writing ; that the Latin tranſlation” of the Scriptures, made or 
reviſed. by St. Jerome, and known by the name of the Vulgate 
tranſlation, ſhould be read in churches, and appealed to in 
the ſchools as authentic and canonical. Againſt all who 
diſclaimed the truth of theſe tenets, anathemas were denounced 
in the name and by the authority of the Holy Ghoſt. The 
deciſion of theſe points, which undermined the main pillar of 
the Lutheran ſyſtem, was a plain warning to the Proteſtants. 
what judgment they might expect when the council ſhould 9 
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he was held to be convicted of the crime of hereſy, and a Papal April 6. 


bull was iſſued, depriving him of his eccleſiaſtical dignity, inflict. 
ing on him the ſentence of excommunication, and abſolving his 
ſubjects from the oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil ſaperior. The countenance which he had given to the 
Lutheran hereſy was the only crime imputed to him, as well as 


the only reaſon aligned to juſtify the extraordinary rigour of 


| F. Pal, 147: Pallay. 206. 
14 i | | N this 
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BS VII. this decree, The Proteſtants could ſcarce believe that Paul, 
no zcalous ſoever to defend the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or to humble 
thoſe who invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to ſuch 
extremities againſt a Prince and Elector of the Empire, without 
having previouſly ſecured ſuch powerful protection as would ren- 
der his cenſure ſomething more than an impotent and deſpicable 
fally of reſentment. They were of courſe deeply alarmed at 
this ſentence againſt the Archbiſhop, conſidering it as a ſure 
indication of the malevolent intentions not only of the Pope, 
but of the Emperor, againſt the whole party 


72 


Urox this freſh Fwd of their fears, with ſuch violence as 
is natural to men rouzed from a falſe ſecurity, and conſcious of 
their having been deceived, Charles ſaw that it was now neceſ- 
ſary to throw aſide the veil, and to declare openly what part he * 

determined to act. By a long ſeries of artifice and fallacy, he 9 2 
had gained ſo much time, that his meaſures, though not altogether ; 
ripe for execution, were greatly matured. The Pope, by his 
proceedings againſt the Elector of Cologne, as well as by. the 
decree of the council, had precipitated matters into ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, as rendered a breach between the Emperor and the Pro- 
teſtants almoſt unavoidable, Charles had no choice left him 
but either to take part with them in overturning what the 
the See of Rome had determined, or to ſupport the authority of 
the church openly by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think it 
enough to have brought the Emperor under a neceſſity of acting; 
he preſſed him to begin his operations, by promiſing to ſecond 
him with ſuch vigour as could ſcarce fail of ſecuring his ſucceſs. 
Tranſported by his zeal againſt hereſy, he forgot all the prudent 


* Sleid. 354. F. Paul, 155, Pallavic. 224. 
and 
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ger of extending the Imperial authority beyond due bounds, 546. 
and in order to cruſh the Lutherans, he was willing to contribute 


tgwards raiſing up a maſter that might prove e e 
ſelf as, well as to the reſt of Italy. C 


pr, beſides the certain expectation of aſſiſtance from the Concludes a 
Pope, Charles was now ſecure from any danger of 1 interru ption 4 > bong 
to his deſigns by the Turkiſh arms, His negociations at the 
Porte, which he had carried on with great aſſiduity ſince the 
peace of Creſpy, were'on the point of being terminated i in ich 
a manner as he defired. Solyman, partly in compliance with 
the French King, who, in order to avoid the difagreeable obli- 
gation of joining the Emperor againſt his ancient ally, laboured 
with great zeal to bring about an accommodation between 
them; and partly from its being neceſſary to turn his arms 
towards the eaſt, where the Perſians threatened to invade his 
dominions, conſented without difficulty to a truce for five years. 
The chief article-of it was, that each ſhould retain poſſeſſion of 
what he now held in Hungary; and Ferdinand, as a facrifice to | 
the pride of the Sultan, ſubmitted to Pay an aunut vgs of 


Ws thouſand crowns *. 90 


Bur it was ; upon "tbe aid and concurrence of the German Gains Mau- 
themſelves that the Emperor relied with the greateſt confidence. 5-6-2, Ol 
The Germanic body, he knew, was of ſuch vaſt ſtrength, as to of e . 
be invincible if it were united, and that it was only by employ- | 
ing its own force that he could hope to ſubdue it. Happily for 
him, the union of the ſeveral members in this great ſyſtem 
was fo feeble, the whole frame was ſo looſely compacted,” and 


its different parts tended ſo violently towards ſeparation from | 


* Iftuanhaffii Hiſt, Hung, 180. Mem, de Ribier. tom. i, 582, 
8 III. L each 
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Boox VII. wah other, that it was almoſt impoſſible for i it, on any impor- 
ant emergence, to join in a general or vigorous effort. In the 
preſent juncture, the ſources of difeord were as many, and as 

various as had been known-on any occaſion. The Roman Ca- 

tholics, animated with a zeal in defence of their religion pro- 

portional to the fierceneſs. with which it had been attacked, 

were eager to ſecond any attempt to humble thoſe innovators, 

who had overturned it in many provinces, and endangered it in 

more. John and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as ſeveral other 

Princes, incenſed at the haughtineſs and rigour with which the 

Duke of Brunſwick had been treated by the confederates of 
Smalkalde, were impatient to reſcue him, And to be revenged 

on them, Charles obſerved, with ſatisfaction, the working: of 


theſe paſſions in their minds, and counting on them as ſure 
auxiliaries whenever he ſhould think it proper to act, he found 
it, meanwhile, more neceſſary to moderate than to inflame 


their rage. 


SJ 


— 


8 Sucy was the ſituation of affairs, ſuch the diſcernment 
at Ratiſbon. with which the Emperor foreſaw and provided for every 
' event, when the diet of the Empire met at Ratiſbon. Many of 

the Roman Catholic members appeared there in perſon, but 

moſt of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of their 

being unable to bear the expence occaſioned. by the late unne- 

ceſſary frequency of ſuch aſſemblies, ſent only deputies. Their 
jealouſy of the Emperor, and apprehenſions that violence, per- 

haps, might be employed in order to force their approbation of 

what he ſhould propoſe in the diet, was the true cauſe of their 

abſence. The ſpeech with which the Emperor opened the diet 

was extremely artful. After profeſſing, in common form, his 

ä | moos regard 
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regard for the proſperity of the Germanic body, and declaring Boon. 
that in order to beſtow his whole attention upon the re-eſtabliſh- 155 


ment of its order and tranquillity, he had at preſent abandoned 
all other cares, rejected the moſt preſſing ſollicitations of his 


other ſubjects to refide among them, and poſtponed affairs of 
the greateſt importance; he took notice, with ſome indignation, 


that his diſintereſted example had not been imitated; many mem- 


bers of chief conſideration having neglected to attend an aſſem- 
bly to which he had repaired with ſuch manifeſt inconvenience 
to himſelf. He then mentioned their unhappy diſſenſions about 


religion; lamented the ill ſucceſs of Hi paſt endeavours to com- | 


age aa 25 


. and craved their advice wk regard to the beſt 5 
moſt effectual method of reſtoring union to the churches of Ger- 


many, together with that bappy agreement in articles of faith, 
which their anceſtors had found to be of no leſs advantage to 


their civil intereſt, than becoming their Chriſtian profeſſion. | 


By this gracious and popular method of conſulting the 1 mem- 


* of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon them any 


opinion of his own, beſides the appearance of great moderation, 
and the merit of paying much reſpect to their judgment, the 
Emperor dex trouſly avoided diſcovering his ,own ſentiments, 
and reſerved to himſelf, as his only part, that of carrying into 


execution what they ſhould recommend. Nor was he leſs ſecure 


of ſuch a deciſion as he wiſhed. for by. referring it wholly to 
themſelves. The Roman Catholic members, prompted by their 
own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, joined immediately in 


repreſenting that the authority of the council now met at Trent 


ought to be final in all matters of controverſy; that -all 
. Chriſtians 
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— Chriſtians ſhould ſubmit to its decrees as the infallible rule of 
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i I” their faith; and therefore they beſought him to exert the powes, 
with which he was inveſted by the Almighty, in protecting that 
aſſembly, and in compelling the Proteſtants to acquieſce in its 
determinations. The Proteſtants, on the other hand, preſented 
a memorial, in which, after repeating their objections to the 
council of Trent, they propoſed, as the only effectual method of 
deciding the points in diſpute, that either a free general council 
ſhould be aſſembled in Germany, or a national council of the 
Empire ſhould be called, or a ſelect number of divines ſhould be 
appointed out of each party to examine and define articles of * 
faith; they mentioned the receſſes of ſeveral diets favourable to 
this propoſition, and which gave them hope of terminating all 
their differences in this amicable manner; they now conjured the 
Emperor not to depart from his former plan, and by offering 
violence to their conſciences to bring calamities upon Germany, 
the very thought of which muſt fill every lover of his country 
with horror. The Emperor receiving this paper, with a con- 
temptuous ſmile, paid no farther regard to 'it. Having: 
already taken his final reſolution, and perceiving that nothing 
but force could compel them to acquieſce in it, he diſpatched tlie 

Cardinal of Frent to Rome, i in order to conelude an alliance with 
the Pope, the terms of which were already agreed on; he com- 
manded a body of troops, levied on purpoſe in the Low-Coun- 

tries; to advance towards Germany; he gave commiſſions to 

feveral officers for raiſing men in different parts of the Empire; 
he warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, that now was the 
proper time of exerting themſelves, in order to reſcue their ally, 


Henry o Brunſwiek, from captivity *. 
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vation and knowledge of the Proteſtants. The ſecret was' now 
in many hands; under whatever veil of artifice or ſecrecy 
che Emperor ſtill affected to conceal his deſigns, his officers kept 
no ſuch myſterious reſerve, and his allies and ſubjects ſpoke out 


his intentions plainly. Alarmed with reports of this kind, from 


every quarter, as well as with the preparationsof war which they 


"496. 
The Pro- 
teſtants 
alarmed. 


ſaw begun, the deputies of the confederates demanded audience 


of the Emperor, and in the name of their maſters, required to 
know whether theſe military preparations were carried on by his 
command, and for what end, and againſt what enemy. To a 
queſtion put in ſuch a tone, and at a time when facts were become 
too notorious to be denied, it was neceſſary to give an explicit 
anſwer. He owned the orders which he had iſſued, and profeſ- 


ſing his purpoſe not to moleſt any on aceount of religion who 


fhould act as dutiful ſubjects, declared that he had nothing in 


view but to maintain the rights and prerogatives of the Im- 


perial dignity, and by puniſhing ſome factious members 
to preſerve the ancient conſtitution of the Empire from being 
impaired or diffolved by their irregular and lcentious conduct. 

Though the Emperor did not name the perſons whom he charged 
with ſuch high crimes, and deſtined to be the objects of his ven- 
geance, it was obvious that he had the Elector of Saxony, and 
Landgrave of Heſſe in view. Their deputies conſidering what 


he had ſaid, as a plain declaration of his hoſtile i intentions, imme- 


diately retired from Ratiſbon *. ; 


Taz Cardinal of Trent Found it no difficult matter to treat 


with the Pope, who Ry at length brought the * to 
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BooxVIII. adopt that plan which he had long recommended, aſſented with 


J.ly 25. 


eagerneſs to every article that he propoſed. The league was 
ſigned a few days after the Cardinal's arrival at Rome. The 
pernicious hereſies which abounded in Germany, the obſtinacy 
of the Proteſtants in rejecting the holy council aſſembled, at 
Trent, and the neceſſity of maintaining ſound doctrine together 
with good order in the church, are mentioned as the motives 
of this union between the contracting parties. In order to check 


the growth of theſe evils, and to puniſh ſuch as had impiouſly 


contributed to ſpread them, the Emperor „having long and with- 
out ſucceſs made trial of gentler remedies, engaged inſtantly 
to take the field with a ſufficient army, that he might compel 
by force all who diſowned the council, or had apoſtatized from 
the religion of their forefathers to return into the boſom of the 
church, and to ſubmit with due obedience to the Holy See. He 


likewiſe bound himſelf not to conclude a peace with them during 


fix months without the Pope's conſent, nor without affigning 
him his ſhare in any conqueſt which ſhould be made upon them; 
and that even after that period he ſhould not agree to any accom- 
modation which might be detrimental to the church or to the 
intereſt of religion. On his part, the Pope ſtipulated to depoſite 
a large ſum in the bank of Venice towards defraying the expence 
of the war; to maintain at his own charge, during the ſpace of 
ſix months, twelve. thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; to 
grant the Emperor for one year half of the eccleſiaſtical revenues 
throughout Spain; to authorize him by a bull to alienate as 
much of the lands belonging to religious houſes in that country, 
as would amount to the ſum of five hundred thouſand crowns ; 
and to employ not only ſpiritual cenfures but military force againſt 

any 
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any Prince who ſhould attempt to interrupt or defeat the execn- 
re of this treaty ". | | 


N0twrrHsTANDING the explicit terms in which che e extir- 
pation of hereſy was declared to be the object of the war which 
was to follow upon this treaty, Charles ſtill endeavoured to per- 


fuade the Germans that he had no deſigu to abridge their reli- 
gious liberty, but that he aimed only at vindieating his own 


authority, a and repreſſing the inſolence of thoſe who. had 


encroached upon it. With this view, he wrote circular letters, 
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Proteſtants. 


in the ſame ſtrain with his anſwer to the deputies at Ratiſbon, to 


moſt of the free cities, and to ſeveral of the Princes who had 
embraced the Proteſtant doctrines. In theſe he complained loudly, 
but in general terms, of the contempt into which the Imperial 
dignity had fallen, and of the preſumptuous as well as diſor- 
derly behaviour of ſome members of the Empire. He declared 
that he now took arms, not in a religious but in a civil quarrel; 
not to oppreſs thoſe who continued to behave as quiet and duti- 
ful ſubjects, but to humble the arrogance of ſuch as had thrown 
off all ſenſe of that ſubordination. in which they were placed under 
him as head of the Germanic body. Groſs as this deception: 
was, and manifeſt as it might have appeared to all who conſi- 


dered the Emperor's conduct with attention, it became neceſſary 


for him to make trial of its effect; and ſuch was the confidence 


and dexterity with which he employed it, that he derived the 


moſt ſolid advantages from this artifice. If he had avowed 
at once an intention of overturning the Proteſtant church, and of 
reducing all Germany under its ancient ſtate of ſubjection to 
the Papal See, none of the cities or Princes who had embraced 
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ration, far leſs could they have ventured to aſſiſt the Emperor in 


ſuch an enterprize. Whereas by concealing, and even diſclaim- 


ing any intention of that kind, he not only ſaved himſelf from 
the danger of being overwhelmed by a general confederacy of 

all the. Proteſtant ſtates, but he furniſhed the timid with an 

excuſe for continuing inactive, and the deſigning or intereſted 
with a pretext for joining him without expoſing themſelves to 
the infamy of abandoning their own principles, or having an 
active hand in ſuppreſſing them. At the ſame time the 
Emperor well knew that if he were enabled, by their aſſiſtance, 


to break the power of the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, he 


might afterwards preſcribe what terms he pleaſed to the feeble 
remains of a party without union or leaders, who would then 
regret, too . late, their miſtaken confidence in him, and their 
inconſiderate deſertion of their aſſociates. 


Tux Pope, by a ſudden and unforeſeen difplay of his zeal, . 


had well nigh diſconcerted this plan which the Emperor 
had formed with ſo much cate and art. Proud of having been 
the author of ſuch a formidable confederacy againſt the Lutheran - 
hereſy, and happy in thinking that the glory of extirpating it 
was reſerved for his Pontificate, he publiſhed the articles of his 
league with the Emperor as a proof of their pious intention, as well 
as of the extraordinary efforts which he himſelf was about to make 
for maintaining the faith in its purity. Not ſatisfied with this, 
he ſoon after ifſued a bull containing moſt liberal promiſes of in- 
dulgence to all who ſhould engage in this holy enterprize, together 
with warm exhortations to ſuch as could not bear a part in it them 
ſelves, to increaſe the fervour of their prayers, and the ſeverity 
of their ONS, that at they might * en the bleſſing 
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of heaven upon thoſe who undertook it. Nor was it zeal alas 
which puſhed the Pope to make declarations ſo inconſiſtent with 


the account which the Emperor himſelf gave of his motives 
for taking arms. He was much ſcandalized at Charles's diſ- 


8 
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1540. 


ſimulation in ſuch a cauſe ;. at his ſeeming to be aſhamed of 


owning his zeal for the church; and at his endeavours to make 


that paſs for a political conteſt, which he ought to have gloried 


in as a war which had no other object than the defence of reli- 
gion. With as much ſolicitude, therefore, as the Emperor 
laboured to diſguiſe the purpoſe of the confederacy, did the Pope 
endeavour to publiſh their real plan, in order that they might come 
at once to a rupture with the Proteſtants, that all hope of recon- 
cilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be under 
fewer temptations, and have it leſs in his power than at preſent, 
to betray the intereſts of the church by any accommodation 
beneficial to himſelf *, 


Tur Emperor, 8 not a little offended at the Pome $ 
indiſcretion or malice in making this diſcovery, continued boldly 


to purſue his own plan, and to aſſert his intentions to be no 


other than what he had originally avowed. Several of the Pro- 
teſtant ſtates, whom he had previouſly gained, thought them- 
ſelyes juſtified in ſome meaſure, by his declarations, for aban- 
doning their aſſociates, and even for givit ng Anne to him. 


Br theſe 2 did not im 9 

poſe on che greater and ſounder The prepers-- 
tions of the 
Proteſtant for 
their own do- 


fence. | Cres: 


part of the Proteſtant confederates. They clearly perceived it to 
be nn the nnen een 1 "ho hang tron had taken arms, 
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German liberties, would be the certain confequence of his ob- 
taining ſuch an entire ſuperiority as would enable him to execute 
his ſchemes in their full extent. They determined, therefore, 
to prepare for their own defence, and neither to renounce thoſe 
religious truths to the knowledge of which they had attained 
by means ſo wonderful, nor to abandon thoſe civil rights which 
had been tranſmitted to them by their anceſtors. In order to 
give the neceſſary directions for this purpoſe, their deputies 
met at Ulm, ſoon after their abrupt departure from Ratiſbon. 
Their deliberations were now conducted with ſuch vigour and 
unanimity, as the imminent danger which threatened them 
required. The contingent of troops, which each of the con- 
federates was to furniſh having been fixed by the original treaty 


of union, orders were given for bringing them immediately 
into the field. Being ſenſible, at laſt, that through the narrow 


prejudices of ſome of their members, and the imprudent ſecu- 
rity of others, they had neglected too long to ſtrengthen them=-- 
ſelves by foreign alliances, they now * with great earneſt- 
neſs to the Venetians and Swiſs. 


To the former, they repreſented the Emperor's intention of 
overturning the prefent ſyſtem. of Germany, and. of raifing- 
himfelf to abſolute power in that country by means of foreign 
force furniſhed by the Pope; they warned them how fatal this. 


event would prove to the liberties of Italy, and that by ſuffer- 


ing Charles to acquire unlimited authority in the one country, 
they would ſoon feel his dominion; to be no leſs deſpotic in the 


other; they beſought them, therefore, not to grant a. paſſage: 


thro” their territories to thoſe troops, which ought to be treated as 


common enemies, becauſe by ſubduing Germany they prepared 
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hint for the reſt of Europe. Theſe reflections had not Boon VIII. 


eſcaped the fagacity of thoſe wiſe republicans. They had com- 
municated their ſentiments to the Pope, and had endeavoured 
to divert him from an alliance which tended to render irreſiſtible 
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the power of a potentate, whoſe ambition he already knew to be 


boundleſs. But they had found Paul ſo eager in the proſecution 
of his own plan, that he difregarded all their remonſtrances. 
They would do nothing more towards preventing the dangers 
which they foreſaw.; and in return'to the application from the 
confederates of Smalkalde, informed them, that they could not 
obſtruct the march of the Pope's troops through an open coun- 
try, but by levying an army ſtrong enough to face them in the 


field, and that this would draw upon themſelves the whole 


weight of his as well as of the Emperor's indignation. For the 
ſame reafon they declined lending a ſum of money, which the 
Elector of Saxony and Land r F to borrow of them, 
towards carrying on the war“. 


Tier demands upon the Swiſs were not confined to the 
obſtructing of the entrance of foreigners into Germany; they 
required of them, as the neareſt neighbours, and cloſeſt allies of 
the Empire, to interpoſe with their wonted vigour for the pre- 


ſervation of its liberties, and not to ſtand as inactive ſpectators, 


while their brethren were oppreſſed and enſlaved. But with 


what zeal ſoever the reformed cantons might have been diſpoſed | 


to act when the cauſe of the Reformation was in danger, the 


Of tie Swiſs, 


Helvetic body was ſo divided with regard to religion, as en | 


dered it unſafe for the Proteſtants to take any ſtep without con- 


1 Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, liv. v. p. 332. 
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Boox'VITL ſulting their aſſociates; and among them the cmiſſaries of the 
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Of Francis I. 
and Henry 


Pope and Emperor had ſuch influence, that a reſolution of main 
taining an exact neutrality between the contending parties, was. 
the utmoſt which could be procured *, 


BEING diſappointed in both theſe applications, they not long 
after had recourſe to the Kings of France and England; the 
approach of danger either overcoming the Elector of Saxony's 
ſcruples, or obliging him to yield to the importunities of has, 
confederates. The ſituation of the two Monarchs flattered them, 
with hopes of ſucceſs. Hoſtilities between them had continued 
for ſome time after the peace of Creſpy. But becoming weary 
at laſt of a war, attended with no glory or advantage to either, 
they had lately terminated all their differences by a peace con- 
cluded at Campe near Ardres. Francis having with great dif- 
ficulty procured his allies, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceſſion he engaged to pay a great ſum, 
which Henry demanded as due to him on ſeveral accounts, and 
he left Bologne in the hands of the Engliſh as a pledge for his 
faithful performance of that article. But though the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace ſeemed to leave the two Monarchs at. 
liberty to turn their attention towards Germany, ſo unfortunate 
were the Proteſtants, that they derived no immediate advantage 
from this circumſtance. Henry appeared unwilling to enter 
into any alliance with them, but on ſuch conditions as would 
render him not only the head, but the ſupreme director of their 
league; a pre-eminence which, as the bonds of union or intereſt 
between them were but feeble, and as he differed from them fo 
widely in his religious ſentiments, they had no inclination to. 

» Sleid. 392. 
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admit*, Francis, more powerfully inclined by political conſide- 
rations to furniſh them with aſſiſtance, found his kingdom ſo 


much exhauſted by a long war, and was ſo much afraid of irri- 


tating the Pope by entering into cloſe union with excommuni- 
cated Heretics, that he durſt not undertake the protection of the 
Smalkaldic league. By this ill-timed caution, or ſuperſtitious 


deference to ſeruples, to which at other times he was not much 


addicted, he loſt the moſt promiſing opportunity of mortifying 


and diſtreſſing his en which preſented itſelf n his whole 


rei gn. 


Bur, notwithſtanding their ill ſucceſs in their negociations. 


with foreign courts, the confederates found no difficulty at home,, 
in bringing a ſufficient force into the field. Germany abounded 


at that time in inhabitants; the feudal inſtitutions ſubſiſted in 


full force, and enabled the nobles to call out their numerous 


vaſſals, and to put them in motion on the ſhorteſt warn; 


ing; the martial ſpirit of the Germans, not broken or ener- 


vated by the introduction of commerce and arts, had acquir- 


} 


ed additional vigour during the continual wars in which they 


had been employed, for half a century, either in the pay of 
the Emperors, or Kings of France. Upon every opportunity of 


entering into ſervice, they were accuſtomed to run eagerly to 
arms; and to every ſtandard that was erected, voluntiers flocked 


from all quarters. Zeal ſeconded; on this becafion, their native 


ardour. Men, on whom the doctrines of the Reformation had 


made that deep impreſſion which accompanies truth when firſt 
diſcovered, prepared to maintain it with proportional vigour; 


and among a warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain 


* Rymer, xv. 93. Herbert, 258. 5 „Seck. I. iii. 167. 
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Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 


arms. Accident combined with all theſe circumftaneces in faci- 
litating the levy of ſoldiers among the confederates. A confi- 


derable number of Germans in the pay of France, being dif- 
miſſed by the King on the proſpect of peace with England, 
joined in a body the ſtandard of the Proteſtants*.- By ſuch a con- 
currence of cauſes, they were enabled to aſſemble in a few weeks 
an army compoſed of ſeventy thoufand foot and fifteen thouſand 
horſe; provided with a train of an hundred and twenty cannon, 
eight hundred ammunition waggons, eight thouſand beafts of 
burden, and fix thouſand pioneers *. Nor was this army, ene of 
the moſt numerous, and undoubtedly the beſt appointed of any 
which had been levied in Europe during that century, raiſed by 
the united effort of the whole Proteſtant body. The Elector of 


Princes of Anhalt, and the Imperial cities of Auſbourg, Ulm, 


and Straſburg, were the only powers which contributed towards 


this great armament: The Electors of Cologne, of Brandenbourg, 
and the Count Palatine, overawed by the Emperor's threats, 
or deceived by his profeſſions, remained neuter. John marquis 
of Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg Anſpach, 
though both early converts to Lutheraniſm, entered openly into 
the Emperor's ſervice, under pretext of having obtained his pro- 
miſe for the ſecurity of the Proteftant religion; and Maurice of 


Saxony ſoon followed their example. 


TRE immenſe number of their troops, as well as the amazing 
rapidity wherewith they had aſſembled them, aſtoniſhed the Em- 


1 Thuan. I. i. 68. | r Thuan. 1. i. 601. e a. ab Avila & Zunga 
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peror, and filled him with the moſt diſquieting RP OY 
He was, indeed, in no condition to reſiſt ſuch a mighty force. 


Shut up in Ratiſbon, a town of no great ſtrength, whoſe inhabi- 


tants, being moſtly Lutherans, would have been more ready to 
betray than to aſſiſt him, with only three thouſand Spaniſh foot, 
whom he had called from the frontiers of Hungary, and about 
five thouſand Germans who had joined him from different parts 


of the Empire, he muſt have been overwhelmed by the approach 
of ſuch a numerous army, which he could not fight, nor even 


hope to retreat from it in ſafety. The Pope's troops, though in 
full march to his relief, had ſcarce reached the frontiers of Ger- 
many; the forces which he expected from the Low-Countries had 
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not yet begun to move, and were even far from being complete. 


His ſituation, however, called for more immediate ſuccour, nor 
did it ſeem practicable for him to wait for ſuch diſtant auxiliaries, 
with whom his II was ſo nnn „ 


Bor it cad 4 for Charles, that the confederates 
did not avail themſelves of the advantage which lay fo full in 
their view. In civil wars, the firſt ſteps: are commonly taken 
with much timidity and heſitation. Men are ſollicitous, at that 
time, to put on the ſemblance of moderation and equity; they 


ſtrive to gain partizans by ſeeming, to adhere ſtrictly to known. | 


They impru- 
dently nego- 
ciate inſtead; 
of acting. 
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forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to violate thoſe eſta- 


bliſhed inſlitutions, which in times of tranquillity they have been: 
accuſtomed to reverence; hence their proceedings are often- 
eeble or dilatory when- they ought to be moſt vigorous and. 


decifive. Influenced by theſe conſiderations, which, happily for 


the peace of ſociety, pre powerfully o on the human mind, the- 
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| Book VIH. confederates could not think bf throwing off that allegiance 
1546, Which they regularly owed to the head of the Empire, or of 


turning their arms againſt! him without one ſolemn appeal more 
to His candour, and to the impartial judgment of their fellow 


July 15. ſubjects. For this purpoſe, they addreſſed a letter to the Empe⸗ , 
ror, and a manifeſto: to all the inhabitants of Germany. The 


tenor of both was the ſame. They repreſented their own conduct 
with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and ſubmiſſive; they men- 
tioned the inviolable, union in which they had lived with the 
Emperor, as well as'the many and recent marks of his goodwill ' 
and gratitude wherewithal they had been honoured; they aſſerted 
religion to be the ſole cauſe of the violence which the Emperor 
: | now meditated againſt them; and ãn proof of this adduced many 
arguments to convince thoſe who were ſo weak as to be deceived „ 
by the artifices with which he endeavoured to cover his real 
intentions; they declared their own reſolution to riſque every 
thing in maintenance of their religious rights, and foretold' the 
diſſolution of the German conſtitution, if devs bias gh ſhould ö 
finally provail againſt then” i ä 
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The Emperor Bur Charles, though in ſuch a . Gruajion as {ray | 
Poder the ban have inſpired him with moderate ſentiments, appeared as inflexi- 
. ble and haughty as if his affairs had been in the moſt proſperous 
ſtate. His only reply to the addreſs and manifeſto of the Pro- 
July 20. teſtants, was to publiſh the ban of the Empire againſt the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe, their leaders, and againſt all 
who ſhould dare to aſſiſt them. By this ſentenee, the ultimate 
and moſt rigorous one which the German Jurin e has Pro- 
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vided for the puniſhment of traitors, or enemies to their coun- Boox VIII. 
—— 

try, they were declared rebels and outlaws, and deprived 94 546. 

every privilege which they enjoyed as members of the Germanic 

body; their goods were confiſcated; their ſubjects abſolved from 

their oath of allegiance ; and it became not only lawful but meri- 

torious to invade their territories. The nobles, and free cities, who 

| framed or perfected the conſtitution. of the German government, 

had not been ſo negligent of their own ſafety and privileges as to 

truſt the Emperor with this formidable juriſdiction. The autho- 

rity of a diet of the Empire ought to have been interpoſed 

before any of its members could be put under the ban. But 

Charles overlogked that formality, well knowing that, if his 

arms were crowned with ſucceſs, there would remain none who 

would have either power or courage to call in queſtion what he 

had done. The Emperor, however, did not found his ſen- 

tence againſt the Elector and Landgrave on their revolt from 

the eſtabliſhed church, or their conduct with regard to religion, 

he affected to aſſign for it reaſons purely civil, and theſe too 

expreſſed in ſuch general and ambiguous terms, without ſpeci- 

fying the nature or circumſtances of their guilt, as rendered it 

more like an act of deſpotic power than of a legal and limited 

juriſdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to conceal 

his intentions that Charles had recourſe to the ambiguity f WY 

general expreſſions, he durſt not mention too particularly the . 

cauſes of his ſentence; as every action which he could have charged 

upon the Elector and Landgrave as a crime, might have been 

employed with equal juſtice to condemn ſuch of the Proteſtants 

whom he —_ Pretpnges: to conſider as faithful ſubjects, nad 
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BooxVIIL, whom it would have been extremely imprudent. to alarm or 
diſguſt. | | , | ; pi avs 


They declare Tax confederates, nom perceiving all hopes of accomtnoda-- 
war 3gaivit tion to be at an end, had only to chuſe whether they would ſub- 
mit without reſerve to the Emperor's will, or proceed to open 
hoſtilities. Nor did they want public ſpirit and refolution to- 
make the proper choice. A few days after the ban of the 
Empire was publiſhed, they according to the cuſtom of that 
age, ſent a herald to the Imperial camp with a folemn:declara- - 
tion of war againſt Charles, to whom they no-longer gave any 
other title than that of pretended Emperor, and renounced all 
allegiance, homage or duty which he might claim, or they; 
had hitherto yielded to him. But previous to this formality, part 
Thei firſt f their troops had begun to act. The eommand of a conſider- 
eration, able body of men raiſed by the city of Augſburg having been 
| given. to Sebaſtian Schertel, a ſoldier of fortune, who by the booty > 
that he got when. the Imperialiſts plundered Rome, together with 
the merit of long ſervice, had acquired wealth and authority which :, 
placed him on a level with the chief of the German nobles; - 
that. gallant veteran. reſolved before he joined the main body 
of the confederates, to attempt ſomething: ſuitable to his for- 
mer fame and to the expectation of his countrymen. As the 
Nope's. forces were haſtening towards Fyroß in order to pene- 
v trate into Germany by the narrow paſſes through the mountains 
which. run acroſs that country, he advanced thither with the 
utmoſt rapidity, and ſeed Ehrenberg and. Cuffſtein, two ſtrong 
caſtles. which commanded the principal defiles. Without : 
ſtopping a moment, be continued his: march towards Inſpruck, 
by getting poſſeſſion of which he would have obliged the 


Ralians to top ſhort, and with a. ſmall body of men. could Dave * 
8 | | reliſted | 
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reſiſted all the efforts of the greateſt armies. Caſlealto, the 
governor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would 


abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had been intercepted, raiſ- 
ed a few troops with: the utmoſt. diſpatch and threw himſelf 
into the town. Schertel, however, did not abandon the enter- 


prize, and was preparing to attack the place, when the intelli- 


the paſſes were left open, and the Italians entered Germany 
without any oppoſition, but from the garriſons that Schertel had 
placed in Ehrenberg and Cuffſtein, which having no hopes of 
being relieved, were not long of ſurrenderin 8 


No was the recalling of Schertel the only error of which the 
confederates were guilty. As the ſupreme command of their 
army was committed, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, to 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe with equal autho- 
rity, all the inconveniencies ariſin g from a divided and co- ordi- 
nate juriſdiction, which is always of fatal conſequence in the 

= Seckend. lib. il. 70. Adriani Iſtoria di ſuoi tempi, lib. 335. 
_ ® Seckendorf the induſtrious author of the Commentarius Apologeticus de 
Lutheraniſmo, whom I have ſo long and ſafely followed as my guide in German 
affairs, was deſcended from Schertel. With the care and ſollicitude of a. Ger- 


man, who was himſelf of noble birth, Seckendorf has publiſhed a long digreſ- 
ſion concerning his anceſtor, calculated chiefly to ſhew how Schertel was ennobled, 


be to the Emperor, all whoſe: deſigns muſt have proved 5 


gence of the approach of the Italians, and an order from the 
Elector and Landgrave obliged him to deſiſt. By his retreat 
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and ill con- 
duct. 


and bis poſterity; allied to many of the moſt ancient families in the Empire. 


Among other curious particulars, he gives us an account of his wealth, the 
chiof ſource of which was the plunder he got at Rome. His landed eſtate was 
ſold by his grandſons for fix hundred thouſand florins. By this we may 
form ſome idea of the riches amaſſed by the Condotiieri or commanders of merce- 
nary bands in that age. At the taking of Rome Schertel was only a captain. 
Sechend. lib. li. i. 73. 
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zealous in the cauſe, was flow i in deliberating, yncertainas well as 
irrefolute in his determinations, and conftantly preferred mei- 


_ 
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Sede te wur, were immediately felt. The- Redder 
though intrepid in his own perſon to exceſs, and moſt ardentiy 


fares which were eautious and ſafe to ſuch as were bold or deci- 
five. The Landgrave, of a more active and enterprizing nature, 
formed alt his reſolutions with promptitude, wiſhed to execute 
them with ſpirit, and uniformly preferred ſuch ſchemes'' 9s 
tended to ny the conteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. Thus their maxims, 


With regard to the conduct of the war, differed as widely as thoſe 


"The pope * 


troops join the 
Emperor. 


by which they were influenced in preparing for it. Such per- 


petual contrariety in their ſentiments gave riſe, imperceptibly; 
to jealouſy and the ſpirit of contention. Theſe multiplied” the 


diſſenſions flowing from the incompatibility. of their natural 
temper, and rendered them more violent. The other members 
of the league conſidering themſelves, as independant; and ſubject 
to the Elector and Landgrave, only in conſequence of the arti- 


cles of a voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a proper 
veneration for commanders, who proceeded with ſo little unani- 


mity; and the numerous army of the Proteſtants, like à vaſt 


machine whoſe parts are ill compacted, and which is deſtitute 


of any power ſufficient to move and regulate the whole,” acted 
with no FED Wer or effect. a 
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Tur 3 who was afraid a; by remaiaitig at Rutiſbow, 


785 would render it impoſſible for the Pope's forces to join him, 
having boldly advanced to Landfhut on the Iſer, the confede- 


rates loſt ſome days in deliberating whether it was proper to . 


follow him into the territories of the Duke of Bavaria, a nsutral 
Prince. 


began to. move n his . they ſud er abandoned the 


When at laſt they + ſurmounted that ſcruple, and 


ee 


| deſig, bal eiten Ratilb6n, in which town Charles Boox VIII. ; 
could leave only a ſmall garriſon. Meanwhile the Papal troops, — Wane, 
- amounting fully to that number which Paul had ſtipulated to 
furniſh, reached Landſhut, and were ſoon followed by fix thou- 
_ fand Spaniards of the veteran bands ſtationed in Naples. The 
confederates, after Schertel's ſpirited but fruitleſs expedition, 25 
ſeem to have permitted theſe forces to advance unmoleſted to th 
place of rendezvous, without any attempt to attack either them 
or the Emperor ſeparately, or to. prevent their junction The 
Imperial army amounted now to thirtyrſix thouſand men, and 
was ſtill more formidable by the diſcipline and valour of the 
troops, than by their number. Avila, commendador of Alcan 
tara, who had been preſent in all the wars carried on by Charles, 
and had ſerved in the armies which gained the. memorable vie- 
tory at Pavia, which: conquered Tunis, and invaded France, 
gives this the preference to any martial force he had ever ſeen 
aſſembled.. Octavio Farneſe, the Pope's grandſon, aſſiſted by 
the ableſt officers formed in the long wars between Charles and 
Francis, commanded: the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the 
Cardinal Farneſe, accompanied him, as Papal legate; and in 
order to give the war the appearance of a religious enterprize, 
he propoſed to march at the head of the army, with a croſs car- 
ried before bim, and to publiſh Indulgences wherever he came 
to all who ſhould give them any aſſiſtance, as had anciently „ | 
been the practice i in the Cruzades againſt. the Inſidels. r „„ 
the Emperop ſtrictiy prohibited, as inconſiſtent with all the decla-. : 
rations which he had made to the Germans of his own party; 
and the legate perceiving, to his. aſtoniſhment, that the exerciſe 
166 the Proteſtant 3 the b of which he con- 
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1 — theſo woopcenibled'the 3 
2 a reinforcement to che garriſon of Natiſbon, that the confeder- 
eee relinquiſhing all hopes of reducing that town, marchied to- 
| wards: Ingoldſtadt on the Danube, near to which Charles was 
now encamped, "Meanwhile they exclaimed loudly againſt the 
Emperor's notorious violation of the laws and conſtttutiou of 
the Empire, in having called in foreigners to lay waſte Ger- 
many, and to oppreſs its liberties. As in chat age, the domi- 
nion of the Roman See was ſo odious to the Proteſtants, that 
: the name of the Pope alone was ſufficient” to inſpire them with 

horror at any enterprize which he countenanced, and to raiſe in 
ttteir minds the blackeſt ſuſpicions, it came to be univerſally 
5 believed among them, that Paul, not ſatisfied with attacking 
tem openly by force of arms, had diſperſed his emiſſaries all over 
Germany to ſet on fire their towns and magazines, and to poiſon 


the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this rumour ſpread 


only among the vulgar, beéing extravagant as well as frightful 


enough to make a deep impreſſion on their eredulity; even the 


leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they accuſed the Pope of having employed 


theſe Antichriſtian and diabolical arts againſt them *, Theſe 


ſentiments of the confederates were confirmed, in ſome mea- 
iure, by, the behaviour of the Papal troops, who, thinking nothing 
too rĩgorous towards Heretics anathematized by the church, 


; were guilty of great exceſſes in the Lutheran ernie and 
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 appravated the Sins of war, by mingling. with, i all . 
oY. of bigoties zeal. . "IM 


17 E firſt Sn in the geld, howeves! did not Girdle Ned 
PE the: violence of thoſe paſſions which 'animated individuals. - — 
The. Emperor had prudently taken the refolution of avoiding an Imperial 
action with an enemy ſo· far ſuperior iu number, eſpecially as he ere 
Foreſaw that nothing could keep a body compoſed of ſo many and 
ſuch diſſimilar members, from falling to pieces, but the preſſiiig to 
attack it with an inconſiderate precipitaney. . The confederates, 
though it was no leſs evident that to them every moment's delay 
was pernicious, were ſtill prevented by the weakneſs or diviſion 
of their. leaders from exerting that vigour, with which their 
ſituation as well as the ardour of; their ſoldiers ought to have 

inſpired them. On their arrival at Ingoldſtadt, they found the VER 2953 
Emperor in a camp not remarkable for ſtteegth; and fatraunded i 
only by a Night: entrenchment.-. Before the camp lay a plain of © 
fuch extent, as afforded ſufficient ſpace for drawing out their 
| Whale army, aud bringing it to act at once: Every confidera- + 
tion ſhould have determined them to hive ſeized this opportu- 
ity of attackirig the Emperor; and their vaſt ſuperiority in num- 
bers, the eagerneſs of their. troops, together with che ſtability ef 
"the Gertnan infavtry i in-pitched: battles, afforded them the moſt 
probable ex pectation of victory. The Landgrave urged this wich 
great warmthz declaring that if: the ſole command: were veſted 2 . 
in him, he would terminate the war on that occfi, and decide 
"by one general action the fate of the tWw O parties. But the 
Flector, reflecting on the valour and diſeiphine of the enemies. - 
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by the beft efficers of the age, would not venture upon an aQion, 
which he thought to be ſo doubtful, as the attacking ſucha-body 
of veterans on ground which they themſelves had choſen, and 
while covered by fortifications which, tho' imperfect, would afford 
them no mall advantage in the combat. Notwithſtanding his 
_ heſitation and remonſtrances, it was agreed, to advance towards 
the enemies camp in battle array, in order to make trial whether 
by that inſult, and by a furious canonade which they began, 
they could, draw the Imperialiſts out of their works. But the 


The Emperor Emperor had too much ſagacity to fall into this ſnare. He 


declines a 


battle, 


adhered to his own ſyſtem with inflexible conſtancy ; ; and draw- 
ing up his ſoldiers behind their trenches, that they might] be ready. 
to receive the confederates if they ſhould venture upon an aſſault, 
calmly waited, their approach, and carefully reſtrained his own 
men from any excurſions or ſkirmiſhes that might bring on an 
engagement. Meanwhile, he rode along the lines, and addreſ- 
+ ng the troops of the different nations in their own language, 
. encouraged them by the chearfulneſs of his voice and counte- 
nance; he expoſed himſelf 1 in places of - greateſt danger, and 
amidſt. the warmeſt fire of the enemies artillery, the moſt 
numerous that had hitherto been brought into. the field by 
any army. Rouzed by bis example, not a man quitted his ranks; 
it was thought infamous to diſeoyer any ſymptom of fear when 
the Emperor appeared ſo. intrepid; ; and, the meaneſt ſoldier 


plainly perceived, that their declining. the combat at, preſent was 
not the effect of timidity in their general, but the reſult of a 
well weighed caution. The confederates, after firing ſeveral 
hours on the Imperialiſts, with more noiſe and terror than exe- 
cution, ſeeing no proſpect of alluring them to fight on equal 


terms, retired to their own came. The en employed the 
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night with ſach diligence in ſtrengthening his works, that the Boos” - 
_ eonfederates, returning to the canonade next day, found that, wn 
though they had now been willing to venture upon. ſuch a bold OT | : 
experiment, PVC 95 „ 
tage was nk 
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and of d of the prudence as well as firmneſs of the Emperor's con- the Foethr 
duct, the confederates turned their whole attention towards pres . 
venting the arrival of a powerful reinforcement'of ten tho 
foot, and four thouſand horſe, which the count de Buren was | 
bringing to the Emperor from the Low. Countries. But though 3 
that general had to traverſe ſuch an extent of country ; though 8 78 
bis route lay through | the territories of ſeveral ſtates Wa warmly Gifs | CET 15 
poſed to favor the confederates; ; though they were apprized | 185 
his approach, and. by their vaſt ſuperiority i in numbers might 
cally. have detached : a. force ſufficzent to overpower him, he 
advanced with! ſuch arte, and by ſuch well coficerted moves. 
ments. while they oppoſed him with ſuch remiſſneſs and fo little 
3 ndnd this body to th Imperial cap epi 181 
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Eonfilden 64; the Emperor altered; in ſome degree, his plan of ope- 5 F 
rations, and began to act more upon the offenſive, though he EY 85 „ 
Mill avoided a battle with the utinoſt induſtry. He made himſelf 3 az 
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of Nordlingen, and ſeveral other; towns, ſrtuated on the moſt | 
Fa ſtreams that fall into that mighty river. By this he 
got the command of a great extent of country, though, not with 
out being obliged to engage in ſeyeral ſharp encounters, of which 
the ſucceſs was various, nor without the moſt imminent. danger 
State of both Oftener than once of being drawn into a battle. In this manner 
mnie. the whole autumn was ſpent; neither party gained any remark-- 
- ableſi uperiority over the other, and nothing was yet done towards 
bringing the war to a period. The Emperor had often foretold, 
wich confidence, that diſcord and the want of money would compel 
the confederates to diſperſe that unwieldy body, which they had 
neither abilities to guide, nor funds to ſupport *; but though 
he waited with impatience : for the accompliſhment of his pre- 
diction, there was no proſpect of that eyent being at hand. 
Meanwhile, he himſelf began to ſuffer from the want. of forage 
and proviſions; even the Catholic . provinces being ſo much 
incenſed at the introduction of foreigners i into the Empire, that 
they ſupplied them with reluctance, while the camp of the con- 
federates abounded with a profuſion, of all neceſſaries, which the 
1 zeal of their friends i in the adjacent countries furniſhed with the 
+ utmoſt liberality and good-will. Great numbers of the Italians 
and Spaniards, unaccuſtomed to the climate or fobd of Ger- 
many, were become unfit for ſervice through ſickneſs. Con- 
. - ſiderable. arrears were now due to the troops, who had ſcarce 
Wo any money from the beginning of the campaign; the 
Emperor, experiencing on this as well as on former occaſions, 
that js een: was more extenſive than] his revenues, and 
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diers, than the latter were ſuffieĩent to Pay. Upon all theſe: ac- 


counts, he found it difficult to keep his army in the field; ſome 


99 


* 


of his ableſt generals, aud even the Duke of Alva himſelf, per- 
ſevering and obſtinate as he uſually was in the -proſecution' of 


every meaſure, adviſing him to diſperſe his troops into winter- 
quarters. But as the arguments urged againſt any plan 


which he had adopted, rarely made much impreſſion upon the 
Emperor, he paid no regard to their opinion, and determined 


to continue his efforts in order to weary out the confederates; 5 


being well aſſured that if he could once oblige Tier to ſeparate, 
there was little probability of their uniting again in a body. 


Still, however, it remained a doubtful point, whether his ſteadineſs 


was moſt likely to fail, or their zeal to be exhauſted. It was ſtill 
uncertain which party, by firſt dividing its forces, would give the 


ſuperiority to the other; when an unexpected event decided the 
conteſt, and neee a fatal reverſe i in dhe affairs. of. the con- 


federates. 


Mabnick of W800 having, by the arts which have already 
been deſcribed, inſinuated himſelf into the Emperor's confi- 
dence, no ſooner ſaw hoſtilities ready to break out between him 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaſt proſpects of 
ambition began to open upon him. That portion of Saxony, 
which deſcended to him from his anceſtors, was far from ſatis- 


fying his aſpiring mind ; and he perceived with pleafure the 
approach of civil war, as amidſt the revolutions or convulſions 


The Gd 
of Maurice of 


Saxony. 


8 


which it occaſio ions, opportunities which at other times are. 


ſought in vain, of acquiring new power as well as additional 
dignity, ri e to an e * As he was inf 
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bees ee acquainted with the ſtate of the two contending, pars 


"5b. 


His league 
with the * 
peror. 


intereſt, diſregard avowedly the moſt facred' obligations, and- 
glory 1 in contemning whatever i is honourable or decent. Maur 


ties, and the qualities of their Jeaders, he did not heſitate long 
in determining on which fide the greateſt advantages were to be 


expected. Having revolyed all theſe things in his own mind, and 
having taken his final reſolution of joining the Emperor, he 


prudently determined to declare early in his favour; that, by the 
merit of this, he might acquire a title to a proportional recompence. 


With this view, he had repaired: to Ratiſbon in the month of 
May, under pretext of attending the diet; and after many con- 


ferences with Charles or his miniſters, he concluded, though: 
with the moſt myſterious ſecrecy, a. treaty in which he engaged. 
to concur in aſſiſting the Emperor as a faithful ſubject; and 
Charles, in return, ſtipulated to beſtow on him all the ſpoils. 
of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities as well as tertitories *.. 
Hiftory ſcarce records any treaty: which can be conſidered a8 2 
more manifeſt violation of the moſt powerful principles which 
ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a profelled” 


Proteſtant, at a time when the belief of religion, as well as zeal 


for it intereſts, took ſtrong poſſeſſion of every mind, binds himſelf 


to contribute his aſſiſtance towards carrying on a war, which had: 


manifeſtly no other object than the extirpation of the Proteſtant 


doctrines. He engages to take arms. againſt his father-in-law,” 


and to ſtrip his neareſt relation of his honours. and dominions. 
He joins a dubious friend againſt a known benefactor, to whom · 
his obligations were both great and recent. Nor. was the Prince- 


; who ventured upon all this, one of thoſe. audacious politicians,. 


who, provided they can accompliſh their ends, and ſecure their: 
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EFMPEROR/CHARLES V. 


efce's conduct, if the whole muſt be aſcribed 46 pep was more Boox VII” 

| artful and maſterly; he executed his plan in all its parts, and — 
| yet endeavoured to preſerve, in every ſtep which he took, the 
appearance of what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is 
probable, from his ſubſequent behaviour, that with regard to the 
Proteſtant religion at leaſt, his intentions were upright, that he 
fondly truſted to the Emperor's promiſes for its ſecurity, but that, 
according to the fate of all who refine too much in policy, and 4 
who tread in dark and crooked paths, in attem PUng to an 
e e =. op gg a 75 


ror 


His firſt e care, however; was to keep theſe engagements with lin arti6ces- | 
the Emperor cloſely concealed: and fo perfect a maſter. was he ns ; 
n the art of diſſimulation, that the confederates, notwithſtandin 4 intentions. 
his. declining. all connections with-- them, and his remarkable 
aſſiduity in paying court to the Emperor, ſeemed to have enter- 
tained no fuſpicion of his deſigns. Even the Elector of 
Saxony; when he marched at the beginning of the campaign to 
join his aſſociates, committed his dominions to his protection, 
which Maurice, with an inſidious appearance of friendſhip, readily: 
undertoox . But ſcarce had the Elector taken the field, when 
Maurice began to confult privately with the King of the Romans . 
how to invade thoſe very territories, with the defence of which. 
he was entruſted: Soon after; the Emperor. ſent him a copy of 
| the Imperial ban denounced. againft the Elector and Landgrave. 5 
As he was next heir to the former, and particularly intereſted- 
in preventing ſtrangers from getting his dominions into their 
Poſſeſſion, Charles required him; nat only for his own ſake, but: - 
upon. the allegiance and duty which he owed. to the head of the 
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woe vnt. Fips inaady to ſeize and detain im his hands the forkeites 5s 
"i eſtates of the Elector; warning him, at the ſame time, that if 
; he neglected to obey theſe commands, he ſhould be held as ac 
ceſſary to the GER, 125 ae ax} be nit to the ſame 
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4 HIS 1 3 45 411 table d Maurice himſelf ſuggeſted, | 
was employed by him in order that his conduct towards the 
EleQtor might ſeem a matter of neceſſity but not of choice, an 


act of obedience to his ſuperior, rather than a voluntary i inva- 
ſion of the rights of his kinſman and ally. But in order to 
give ſome more ſpecious appearance to this thin veil with which 


he endeavoured to cover - his ambition, he had called together, 7 
ſoon after his return from Ratiſpon, the ſtates of his country; 
and repreſenting to them that a civil war between the Em- 
peror and confederates of Smalkalde was now become una void- 
Able, deſi red their adyice with regard to the part which he ſhould 
act in that event. They being prepared, no doubt, and tutored 
before-hand, as well as defirqus_ of gratifying their Prince, 
. whom they both eſteemed and loved, gave ſuch counſel as they 
knew would be moſt agreeable ; adviſing him to offer his medi- 
ation towards reconciling the contending parties; but if that 
- were rejected, and he could obtain proper ſecurity for the Pro- 
teſtant religion, they delivered it as their opinion that he 
ought, in all other points, to yield obedience to the Emperor. 
„ Upon receiving the Imperial reſcript, together with the ban 
1 gu againſt the Elector and Landgrave, he ſummoned the ſtates 
of his country a ſecond time; he laid before them the 
orders which he had received, and the puniſhment with 
+, which he was threatened in caſe of diſobedience; ; he e 
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mediation, and that the Emperor had given him the moſt 
ſatis factory declarations with regard to religion; he mentioned 


with the ſeorn and indignation which it deſerved. The Land- 


grave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with / his treachery and 
ingratitude towards a kinſman to whom he was ſo; deeply 
indebted; he treated with contempt his affectation of executing 

the Imperial ban; which: he:could-not but know to be altogether | 
void: by the unconſtitutional. and arbitrary manner in which it 
had been iſſued; he beſought him, not to ſuffer himſelf to be 


ſo far blinded by ambition, as to forget the obligations of honour 


pation of which out of Germany, even by the ackriowledgment | 


a af . N ene was the great 88 i, the wy hp War 
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his own intereſt n ſecuring. poſſeſſion of the electorab dominions, 
together with the danger of allowing ſtrangers to obtain am eſta- 
pliſhment in Saxony; and upon the whole, as the point under deli- 
beration reſpected his ſubjects no leſs than himſelf, he deſired tio 
know their ſentiments how he ſhould ſteer in that difficult and ar» 
duous conjuncture. Ihe ſtates, no leſs obſequious and complaiſantz 
than formerly, relying on the Emperor's promiſes as a perfect 
ſeeurity· for their religion, propoſed that, before he had recourſe 
to: more violent methods, they would write to the Elector; 
exhorting him, as the beſt means of appeaſing tlie Emperor, and 
of preventing his dominions from being ſcized by foreign or 
hoſtile powers, to give his conſent. that Mauriceſhould'take pof= 128 
feſſion of them quietly: and without oppoſition. Maurice him- 
ſelf ſeconded their arguments in a letter tothe Landgrave;: his 
father - in- law. Such- an extravagant propoſition was.rejeted © 


and friendſhip, or to betray the Proteſtant religion, the extir- 
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n bor Manrice tad proceeded 100 far ts be dere (Loa Pave 
| ſuing his plan by reproaches or arguments. Nothing now - 
5 He e, remained but to execute with vigour, what he had hitherto care 


of tie Bledor ried on by artifice and diſſimulation, Nor was his boldneſv-in 


of the electoral provinces, while Ferdinand with an army com- 
15 5 py poſed of Bohemians and Hungarians over-ran the other. Mau- 
rice, in two ſharp encounters, defeated the troops Which the 
Elector had lefttaguard his country; and improving theſe advan- 
| tages to the utmoſt, made himſelf maſter of the whole HeQorate, ' 
except Wittemberg, Gotha amd Eiſenach, which being places 
of — ſtrength, and defended by fufficient garriſons; 
refuſed to open their gates. The news of theſe rapid conqueſto 
; * ſoon-rewhed the Imperial and confelerate camps.” In the for- 
* mer, their ſafiafaction with ati event, which it was foreſeen, 
"es Lhe would be produRtve of the molt important conſequences, ' was 
-expreflet by every poſſible demonſtration of joy. The latter 
was filled with aſtoniſhment and terror. The name of Maurice 
VV was mentioned, with exectation, as un apoſtate from religion, 
| a betraper; of che Seen bay, cd 6 Wee of the ma 
ſacred and natural ties. Every ching that the rage or invention of 

the party could ſuggeſt, in order to blackenand render him odious 3 
invectives, ſatires and lampoons, the furious declamations E 

„3 D_ preachers, together with the rude wit of their authors, were 
| all employed againſt him. While he, trufting tothe arts which he 
naa ſo long practiſed, as if his actions could have admitted of any 
ſerious juſtification, publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the fam 
friyolous reaſons for his Oondutt, which he had formerly alledg 
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EMPEROR CHAWLES „„ „ 


„Tus Eleddor usb the firſt intelligence of Maurice's * BookVHI 
propoſech to teten home wich his troops forvthe-defence!of rc. 
: Saxony. But the deputies of the league aſſembled at Ula, The e C 3 

prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with the army; and e e 

to prefer the ſucceſs'sf tie common cauſe before the ſecurityrof porommode- 1 

his own dominions. At length the ſufferings and complaints of * 

** 2e increaſed ſo much, that he diſcovered the utmoſt 
impatic ence to fer” out, in ordler to "reſcue them from the 

FETs of Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 

who having been accuſtomed to tliat Iicentious and mercileſs 

ſpecies of war which; was thought lawful againſt the Turks, 

committed, Wherever they came the wildeſt acts of Tapine 4501 

vibleh&e,”” Tilis defire of the Elecbor's was 10 nitaral"ant} WWW 

warmly urged, that the deputies at Ulm, though filly ſenſible e 
of the wa conſequer ences of dividing” their army, —— _ 
refuſe their 8 how unwilling ſoever to 1 "grant it. In this 
perplexity ty, 6 they repaired : to. the camp 0 F the confederates at 
: Giengen on che Bren, in order to 0 C0 nfült their conſtituents; 
NED were ' they 1 1 at a loſs What to "hl in this prefling 
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. others who 4 1 9 cen 1 7 towaids* he 2 5 
the intolerable load which had fallen, of con equenee, upon fi a 5 


TYELES 7 


| members as were moſt. zealous for the cauſe, or moſt faithful to 
their engagements ; 4 the Fil ſucceſs of all their endeayolirs to ob- 


tain foreign aid; ; the unuſual leng th of thee campaign; the fiel pots 5 1 | 
of theſeaſon; ; togetherwith the great 1 number "of | ſoldiers, and eren TIED? ons of 3 5 3 
officers, who had, o on that account, quitted the ſervice 3 ; they co con 4 aug gn 3% 15 5 


cluded that nothing could ſave them, but either che bringin ging | 1 4 
the conteſt to the n., deciſion o of a battle by W Ds ER ropes 1 
r EE 
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The troops of the diverſion. i in Saxony, would ſtill have ke pt the Emperor 


4 THR blen ar Tu 


Den Ill Imperial army, er an. accommodation of all their. differences 
"7G with-Chatienby-a trasty Such wan. the deſpandency and dejec- 
| tian, which nem oppreſſed tha party, that of theſe to they choſe 
what war maſt feeble and: vawmanly,, empowering a miniſter of 
the Elector of „ eee ain 
| dei name e dee. 


No ſooner Gd Ghaxdes peroei ve "bs 1 en 
echicd had o lately threatened to drive him out of Germany. 
condeſcending ta make the firſt advances towards an agreement, 
than, coneluding_ their ſpirit: to be gone, or their union to be 
broken, he immediately aflumed the tone. of a conqueror; and 
28 if they had been already at his mercy,, would: not hear of 
2 negociation, hut upon condition, of the Elector of Saxonyꝰs | 
conſenting previouſly to give vp bimſelf and his dominions 
POW. to. his diſpoſal". As As nothing more” intolerable 
ar igndminious could have been preſcribed; cven in the 

worlt ſituation of their affairs, it is 0 wonder this Propo- 
fition was rejected by a party, humbled and diſconcerted rather 
than ſubdued... But though they refuſed ta ſubmit tamely to he 
Emperor's ' will, they wanted ſpirit to purſue, the only plan which 
could. have preſerved. their independence; and, forgetting that 
it Was the union of their troops, in one body which had hitherto 
rendered the confederacy formidable, and had more than once 
obliged the Tmpperialifls to think of quitting the field; they 
incanſiderately abandoned that adyantage, which, in fpite of 
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— corn in awe; : and yielding, to. the Elector's intregties, conſented” 
| to his of dt the 1 - Nine thouſand = 
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men werd left ill the dutely af W In order to protect Bü vin 
that ptovitice, us Well as dae nee eilte er Upper Germany 4 r = 
cotifiderable' body niarthed/with the Exctor towards SAD 5 


but the greatet part returned with their ee vr e 
* er Wes and r en e teen ald gal 
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about their own ARE val to ttemble when They «+4 „ 
chat they gow ſtood expoſed ſingly to the whole Weight of the | 
Emperor's vengeance. , Charles did not allow them leiſure. to 
recover from their conſternation, or to form any new ſchemes of _ 
| union. As ſoon as the confederates began to retire, he put bis 
army in motion, and though, i it was now the depth of winter, 
he relolved to keep the. feld, i in order to make the wolf of that 
vourable juncture for. which he had waited Yo long. Some 
(mall towns in which the enomy had left garriſons 1 21 925 


2 their gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg and Hall, Imperial : 
ties, ſubmitted ſoon after. „Though Charles could not pretent 

the Eledtor from. lexying, ps. he retreated, large contributions 
upon che archbiſhop of Mente, the abbot. of, Fulda, and other 
eccleſtaſties „ this was. more; than balanced. by the ſub! mon 1 75 
of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, gh Alen ” 1 
by. its zeal for the Smalkaldic league, As ſoon as an example 5 
was ſet of deſerting the common cauſe, the reſt of the members. 2 jo 
became. inſtantly impatient to, follow it, and ſeemed. afraid 1h, 3 


eee ee 
others, by getting the ſtart of ooo 1 
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render him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, made his acknow- 
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 Eledor Palatine, a; weak, Prins ho, notwithſianding his row 
e dae beds eee ee to the con- 


be "Fer any; ee their. — oh but geen 3. avon to. 


ledgements in the moſt abje&t manner. The inhabitants 0 
Augſburg, ſhaken by 5 many inſtanees of apoſtaey, expelled 


the brave Schertel out of their city, and accepted ch WOES: 


tons as che e Was W to e tem. d Beef 
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ofered to ſubmit, was rr. to fue for 3 on his rg 
and. even. after this wortifying humiliation obtained it with, 
difficulty", 1 Memmingen, and other free cities in the cirele of 
Suabia, being now abandoned by all their former aſſociates, _ 
it neceſſary to provide for their own fafety by throwing the 

ſelves on the Emperor s mercy. Straſburg and Franckfort on 
the Maine, cities far remote from the ſeat of danger, diſcoveted 


no greater ſtedd ineſs than thoſe which lay more expoſed; Thus 


2 confederacy, lately fo powerful as to ſhake the Imperial throne; 


fell to pieces and was diſſolved in the ſpace of a' few weeks; 
ſcarce any member of that formidable combination now remain- 


55 ing in arms, but the Elector and Landgrave, whom the Empe- 


The rigorous 
conditions 

impoſed by 
the Emperor. 


1 


ror, having from the beginning marked out as the Wenne of his 
vengeance, was at no pains to reconcile,” Nor did he grant 
thoſe ho ſubmitted to him generous and unconditional par- 
don. Conſtibus of his owii ſuperiority, be treated tliem bott 
with havghtineſ 1 e All che Princes i in a: and 
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all bias by dll Megre,, Gele Ul xe i adh 4 00 moor VI. 
in the humble poſture 6f ſupplicants. As the Eniperor laboured 96 
under great difficulties from the' want of money, he impoſed | 
heavy fines upon them, which he levied” with. moſt rapaeidus he 5 
exactneſs. The Duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred . N 
ouſand crowns ; the city of Augſbürg an hundred and fifty” „ 
thouſand; Ulm an hundred thouſand; Frankfort eighty thous 
and; Memmingen fifty thouſand ; and the reſt in proportion 
to their abilities, or their different degrees of guilt.” 'They were 
obliged, beſides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde; to fur. 
niſh aſſiſtance, if required, towards executing the Imperial ban 
againſt the Elector and Landgrave; to give up their artillery 
and warlike ſtores to the Emperor; to admit garriſons into'their - © 
principal cities and places of ſtrengthʒ and in this diſarmed and | ” ae 
dependent ſituation, to expect the final award which nie erat 
ror ſhould think proper to pronounce when the war came to an he i 
iſſue *. But, amidſt the great variety of articles dictated by - 8 
Charles on this occaſion, he, in conformity to his original plan, ; 
took care that nothing relating to religion ſhould be inſerted; 
and to ſuch a degree were the confederates humbled; or over- 
_ awed, that, forgetting the zeal which had ſo long animated them, 
they were ſollicitous only about their ſafety, without venturing to 
| inſiſt on a point, the mention of which they ſaw. him avoiding: 
4 with ſo much induſtry. '- The inhabitants of Memmingen alone 1 
3 made ſome' feeble efforts to procure a promiſe of protection in 
the exereiſe of their religion but wete checked o ſeverely by. 
e e tic ew? that” they inſtantly fell fromm their v0: bee {2 
din ont nd wt Get diet and Ararat OOO 
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Jan. 25, 


The Elector 


returns to 


Saxony, and 
recovers 
ſeſſion of it. 


che army which accompanied him, he, in a ſhort time, nor only 
- recovered poſſeſſion of his own territories, but over-ran Miinia, 
and ſtripped his rival of all chat belonged to him except Dreſ- 
den and Leipfic, which being towns of ſome ftrength could nor 
be ſuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and 


Alien Mfed is him CT Re Ch 
bal kitherto allowweil to remain in poſſeſſion of the archiepiſeo- 
pal ſee, being now required by the Emperor to fubmit-to the 


| cenfares of the chu, this virtnous and diſintereſted price, | 


unwilling to expoſe his ſubjects, on his account, the miſeri 
of war, voluntarily teſigned that high dignity. Wick N 
moderation becoming his age and character, lie choſe to enjoy 


truth together with the exerciſe of his religion in the retirement 
of a private life, rather than to diſturb ſociety by engaging in a 


ages t ng, e ben für he office ®. 
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| NaN! the Elector of Saxony reached the frontiers of 
his country. A Maurice could aſſemble no force equal to 


to ſhut himſelf up in his eapital, diſpatehed courier after cou- 


rier to the Emperor, repreſenting his dangerous ſituation, and 
folliciting him with the moſt earneſt importunity to march 
immediately to his relief. But Charles, buſy. at that time in 
preſcribing. terms to ſuch members of the league as were daily 


| coturving to their allegiance; thought it ſufficient, to detach. 
Albert Marquis of Brandenburg Anſpach with three thouſand: . 


men to his affiſtance.. Albert, though an enterprizing and active 


officer, allowed himſelf to be ſurprized by the Elector, who. - 
killed may of his n n the ain and took 
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portunity which . preſented itſelf, his ruin muſt have been 
immediate and unavoidable. But the Elector, no leſs flow and 
dilatory. when inveſted with the ſole command, than he had 
been formerly when joined in authority with a partner, never 
gave any proof of military activity but in this enterprire 
againſt Albert. Inſtcad of marching directly towards Mau- 
rice, whom. the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, he WOE 
ineonſiderately liſtened to overtures of accommodation, which . PEE 
his artful. antagoniſt propoſed with no other intention than to. 


amulſe him, en eee „ — 
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Socn, indeed, was the pole . at the Emperor's air — 


Soon after the 5 of the 6 EIS ay, be, in order i e 
to eaſe himſelf of che burden of maintaining A fuperfluous num- — 

ber ef troops, | had diſmiſſed the count of Buren with his Flem- 
ings.*, zmagining that the Spaniards and. Germans, together 
with the papal forces, would be fully ſufficient to cruſh. any / 
degree of vigour that yet remained among the members of the 
league. But Paul, growing wiſe too late, began now to diſcern | 
the imprudence of that meaſure, from which the more ſagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to diſſuade him. The ra pid 't 
progrefs of the Imperial a arms, and the eaſe with Which they. a | 
had broken 2 combination that 3 peared ſo firm. and powerful, & Ws at: 
opened at length bis e eyes, me bim ee l all. th B 
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him prifoner', Maurice continued as much expoſed as for- Boon Vn 


merly; and if his enemy had known how to improve the op- "a 
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The Pope 
recalls his 


troops. 
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Na Hi advantages which he had expected four uch acompleat criumph 


/ THE EIN or THR 


Gver hereſy, and placed, in the ſtrongeſt light, his own impolitic 
conduct, in having contributed towards acquiring for Charles 
ſuch an imimenſe inereaſe of power, as would enable him, after 
oppreſſing the liberties of Germany, to give law with abſolute 
authority to all the ſtates of Italy. The moment he perceived 
his error, he endeavoured to eorrect it. Without giving the Empe- 
ror any warning of his intention, he ordered Farneſe, his grand- 

ſon, to return inſtantly to Italy with all the troops under his 
command, and at the ſame time led 1 n which . | 


81 


of the church · lands i in Spain. He was not a dite of pretences 
to juſtify this abrupt deſertion of his ally. The term of ſix 
months, during which the ſtipulations in their treaty were to 
continue in force, was now expired ; the league, in oppoſition 
to which their alliance had been framed, ſcemed to be entirely 
pan Charles, i in all his negociations with the Princes and 
cities which had ſubmitted to his will, had neither conſulted the 
Tope, nor had allotted him any part of the conqueſts which he had 
made, nor had communicated to him any ſhare in the vaſt contri- 
- butions thathe had raiſed. He had not even made any proviſion 
for the ſu ppreffion of hereſy, or the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
catholic religion, which were Paul's chief inducements to Be- 
ſtow the treaſures of the church ſo liberally in carrying on the 
war. Theſe colours, how ſpecious ſoever, did not conceal from 
the Emperor that ſecret jealouſy which was the true motive of 
the Pope's conduct. But, as Paul's orders with regard to the 
march of his troops were no leſs peremptory than unexpected, 
it was impoſſible to prevent their retreat. Charles. exclaimed 
loudly Wy his ee in abandoning him ſo unſeaſon- 
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much honour and advantage would redound to the church. To 
complaints he added threats and expoſtulations. But Paul re- 
mained inflexible; his troops continued their march towards 
the eceleſiaſtical ſtate; and in an elaborate memorial, intended 
as an apology for his behaviour, he diſcovered new and more 
manifeſt ſymptoms of alienation from the Emperor, together 


with a deep rooted terror of his power Charles weakened "mat 


by the withdrawing of ſo great a body from his army, which —. 
was already. much diminiſhed by the number of gafriſons that | 
he had been obliged. to throw into the towns which had capitu= _ 
lated, found it neceſſary to recruit his forees by n oY | 
fore h he * men march in Kerne. 9 
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of attracting fuch multitudes of ſoldiers into his ſeryice from all the govern- 


hs e eee e CARS hs IE. ws mas ee 
have ſoon put him in a condition of taking the field againſt the 

Elector; 3 but the ſudden and violent eruption of a conſpiracy. at 
Genoa, as well as the great revolutions which that event, ex- 
tremely myſterious in its firſt appearances, ſeemed. to 3 
obliged him to avoid entangling himſelf in new operations in 
Germany, before he had fully diſcovered its ſource and tendency. | 
The form of government which had been eſtabliſhed: in Genoa, 
at the time when Andrew Doria reſtored liberty to his country, 
though cakulated t to o obliterate the ane of former eee 
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Book VIII. and received at firſt with eager approbation, did not, ers r 
9 of near twenty years, give univerſal ſatisfaction to theſe turbu- 
-lent and faQtious republicans. As the entire adminiſtration of 
affairs was now lodged in a certain number of noble families, 
many, envying them that pre-eminence, wiſhed for the reſtitution 
The objea of of a popular government, to which they had been accuſtomed ; 
- TE 9. 8 and though all reverenced the diſintereſted virtue of Doria, 
and admired his talents, not a few were jealous of that aſcen- 
dant which he had acquired in all the councils of the common- 
wealth. His age, however, his moderation, and love of liberty, 
afforded ample ſecurity to his countrymen that he would not 
abuſe his power, nor ſtain the cloſe of his days by attempting 
to overturn that fabrick, which it had it been the labour and 
F of his life to erect. But that authority and influence, 
which in his hands were innocent, they eaſily ſaw would prove 
deſtructive, if uſurped by: any citizen of greater ambition, or 
leſs virtue. A citizen of this, dangerous character had actually 
formed ſuch pretenſions, and. with ſome proſpect of ſucceſs, 
| Giannetino Doria, whom his grand uncle Andrew deſtined to 
| de the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewiſe at being his 
5 fucceſſor in power. His temper haughty, inſolent, and over- 
bearing to ſueh a degree as would ſcarce have been tolerated i in 
one born to reign, was altogether inſupportable in the citizen 
of a free ſtate; and the more ſagacious. among the Genoeſe 
already feared and hated him as the enemy of thoſe liberties for 
which they were indebted to his uncle. While Andrew him- 
elf, blinded by that viotent and undiſcerning affection which 
e perſons i in advanced age often contract for the younger members | 
of their ys ſet no bounds to the indulgence with which he 
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Bur whatever ſuſpicion of Doria's deſigns, or whatever diſ-; 
 fatisfattion with the ſyſtem of adminiſtration in the common- . 
wealth, . theſe circumſtances might have occaſioned, they would 
have ended, it is probable, in nothing more than murmurings/ 
and complaints, if John Lewis Fieſco count of Lavagna, obſerv- pieſeo count 


ing this growing diſguſt, had-not been encouraged. by it to Lesbe, 


attempt one of the boldeſt actions recorded in hiſtory. That - the conſpi- 
young nobleman, the richeſt and moſt illuſtrious ſubje& in the 5 
republic, poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities 
which win upon the human heart, which command reſpect, or 

ſecure attachment. He Was graceful and majeſtic in his per- 

ſon; magnificent to profuſion; of a genoroſity that prevented 

the wiſhes, of his friends, and exceeded the expectations of | 

ſtrangers z ; of an inſinuating addreſs, gentle manners and a; 

flowing affability. But under the appearance of theſe virtues, 

which ſeemed to form him for enjoying and adorning civil life, [ 

he concealed all the diſpoſitions which mark men out for taking | 

the lead in the moſt dangerous and dark conſpiracies ; an inſati- | 

able and reſtleſs ambition, a courage unacquainted with fear, 

and a mind that diſdained ſubordination. Such a temper could 

ill brook that ſtation of inferiority, wherein he was placed i in 

the republick 3 ; and as he envied the power which the elder r 
Doria had acquired, he was filled with indig nation at the | 
thoughts of its deſcending, like an hereditary poſſeſſion, to 1 
Giannetino. Theſe various: paſſions, preying with violence WWWCD 
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poſed it to the French ambaſſador at Rome, as the moſt effectual 
means of accompliſhing this; and after expelling Doria together 


with the Imperial faction by his aſſiſtance, he reſolved to put the 
publick once more under the protection of that Monarch, hop- 
ing in return for that ſervice to be entruſted with the principal 


ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. But having com- 
municated his ſcheme to a few choſen confidents, from whom 


| he kept nothing ſecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a man of 
deſperate fortune, capable alike of adviſing and of executing the 


moſt audacious deeds, remonſtrated with earneſtneſs againſt the 
folly of expoſing himſelf to the moſt imminent danger, while 
he allowed another to reap all the fruits of his ſucceſs ; and | 
exhorted him warmly to aim himſelf at that pre-eminence in 
his country, to which he was deſtined by his illuſtrious birth, 


was called by the voice of his fellow citizens, and would be 


raiſed by the zeal of his friends. This diſcourſe opened ſuch 
vaſt proſpects to Fieſco,' and fo ſuitable to his genius, that 


abandoning his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. 
The other perſons preſent, though ſenſible of the hazardous 
nature of the undertaking did not chuſe to condemn what their 


| "patron had fo warmly approved. It was inſtantly reſolved, in 
this dark cabal, to aſſaſſinate the two Dorias as well as the prin- 


_ cipal perſons of their party, to overturn the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of 


government, and to place Fieſco on the ducal throne of Genoa. 
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a deſign for execution; and while he was employed in carrying on 
| thele, Fieſcomade it his chief care to guard againſt every thing that 
might betray his ſecret, or create ſuſpicion. The diſguiſe he aſ- 
ſumed was of all others the moſt impenetrable. He ſeemed to be 
abandoned entirely to pleaſure and diſſipation. A perpetual gaiety; 
diverſified by the purſuit of all the amuſements becoming his 
age and rank, engroſſed, in appearance, the whole of his time 
and thoughts. But amidſt this hurry of diffipation, he proſe- 
cuted his plan with the moſt cool attention, neither retarding 
the deſign by a timid heſitation, nor precipitating the execu- 
tion by an exceſs of impatience. He continued his correſpon- 
dence with the French ambaſſador at Rome, though without 
communicating to him his real intentions, that by his means he 
might ſecure the protection of the French arms, if hereafter he 
ſhould find it neceſſary to call them to his aid. He entered 
into a cloſe confederacy with Farneſe Duke of Parma, who 
being diſguſted with the Emperor for refuſing to grant him the 
inveſtiture of that dutchy, was eager to promote any meaſure 
| that tended to diminiſh his influence in Italy, or to ruin a 
family fo implicitely devoted to him as that of Doria. Being 
ſenſible that in a maritime ſtate, the acquiſition. of nayal-power 
was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchaſed four galleys 
from the Pope, who probably was not unacquainted with the 
deſign which he had formed, and did not diſapprove of it. Under 
colour ef fitting out one of theſe gallies to ſail. on à cruiſe 
againſt the Turks, he not only aſſembled a good number of 
his own vaſſals, but engaged in his ſervice many bold adven- - 
turers, whom the truce between the Emperor and armee . e 
e Kune und occupation and fubſiſtence. . PIKE „ 
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der the Dorias and their chief adherents, during the cele- 
bration of high maſs in the principal church; but as Andrew- 
was often abſent from theſe religious ſolemnities, on account ß 


Z ſo admirably his uſual appearance of being devoted 
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intirely to pleaſure and amuſement, and paid court with ſuch 


artful addreſs to the two Dorias, as impoſed not only on the 
generous and unſuſpicious mind of Andrew, but deceived 


Giannetino, hoo conſcious of his own criminal intentions, was 
more apt to diſtruſt the deſigns of others. So many inſtruments 
being now prepared, nothing remained but to ſtrike the blow. 
Various conſultations were held by Fieſco with his confi- 
dents, in order to ſettle the manner of doing it with the 


greateſt certainty and effect. At firſt, they propoſed to mur- 


of his great age, that deſign was laid aſide. It was then con- 
certed that Fieſeo ſliould invite the uncle and nephew, with all 
their friends whom he had marked out as victims, to his houſe; 
where it would be eaſy to cut them off at once without danger 
or reſiſtance; but as Giannetino. was obliged to leave the towh 


on the day which they had choſen, it became neceſſary likewiſe 
to alter this plan. They at laſt determined to attempt by open 5 
force, what they found difficult to effect by ſtratagem, and 
fixed on the night between the ſecond and third of January, for 
the execution of their enterprize. The time was choſen with | 
great propriety; for as the Doge of the former year was to quit 


his office, according to cuſtom, on the firſt of the- month, and 


his ſueceſſor could; not be elected ſooner than the fourth, the : 


republick remained during that interval in a ſort of anarchy, and 


Fieſco might with leſs violence take poſſeſſion of the vacant dig- 
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paid court to the Dorias with his uſual marks of reſpect, and ble to execute 


furveying their countenance and behaviour with the atten- 
tion natural in his ſituation, was happy to obſerve the per- 
fect ſecurity in which they remained, without the leaſt fore- 
ſight or dread of that ſtorm which had beem ſo long a gather- 


their plan- 


ring, and was now ready to burſt over their heads. From 


their palace he haſtened to his own, which ſtood by ätſeif in 
the middle of a large court, furrounded by a high wall. The 
gates had been ſet open in the morning, and all perſons; with- 
out diſtinction, were allowed to enter, but ſtrong guards poſted 
within the court ſuffered no one to return. 


Verrina, means 


while, and a few. perſons. truſted. with the ſeeret of the con- 


ſpiracy, after conducting Fieſco's vaſſals, as well as the crews of 
bis gallies into the palace in ſmall bodies, with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, diſperſed themſelves through the city, and in the name of 
their patron, invited to an entertainment the principal citizens 
whom they knew to be diſguſted with the adminiſtration of the 


Dorias, and to have both inelination and courage to attempt a 
change in the government. Of the vaſt number of perſons who 


now: filled the palace, a few only knew for what purpoſe: they 


were aſſembled, the reſt aſtoniſhed at finding inſtead of the pre- 
parations for a feaſt, a court erouded with armed men, and apart- 
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timents, durſt not diſcover the ſurprize or horror with which they 


telling them, that they were not now called to partake of the plea- 
ſure of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which 
would lead them to liberty and immortal renown. He ſet before 


| their eyes the exorbitant as well as intolerable authority of the 


elder Doria, which the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality 
of the Emperor to a fafnily more devoted to him than to their 
country, was about to enlarge and -to render perpetual. This 
unrighteous domination, continued he, you have it now in 
your power to ſubvert, and to eſtabliſh the freedom of your 
country on a firm baſis. The tyrants muſt be cut off. I have 
taken the moſt effectual meaſures for this purpoſe. - My aſſo- 
ciates are numerous. I can depend on allies and protectors if 
neceſſary. Happily the tyrants are as fecure as I have been 
provident. Their inſolent contempt of their countrymen, has 
baniſhed the ſuſpicion and timidity which uſually render the guilty 
quick-fighted to diſcern, as well as ſagacious to guard againſt 
the vengeance which they deſerve. They will now feel the blow, 
before they ſuſpect any hoſtile hand to be nigh. Let us then 
fally forth, that we may deliver our country by one generous 


effort, almoſt unaccompanied with danger, and certain of ſucceſs. | 


Theſe words, uttered with that irreſiſtible fervour which ani- 


mates the mind when rouzed by great objects, made the defired 


impreſſion on the audience. Fieſco's vaſſals, ready to execute 
whatever their maſter ſhould command, received his diſeourſe 
with a murmur of applauſe. To many whoſefortunes were de- 
ſperate, the licence and confuſion of an inſurrection afforded an 
agreeable proſpect. Thoſe of higher rank and more virtuous ſen- 


were ſtruck at the propoſal of an enterprize ſo. unexpected and 


atrocioys; as each imagined. the other to be in the ſecret of the 


conſpi y, 
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irtits tetitſered Hier worthy of His 100. The nbife of the Armed 
theh-whio ct6wded the oburt atid palace, having lollig before this 
reached het ears, the concluded ſome hæzardoug enterprize to bs 
in hand, and fhe trembled for her Huſband. He fond Ker itt 
fl the driguiffi of tencertainty ard fear; ani as it was now | 
impoſſible to keep his defigriconcedled; He infbrred her of what 
He Had-riridertitkert. The proſpeer of a feetie fo full of Kottof 
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had executed his brother's plan, and had proceeded immediately 
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It vas now midnight, and the citizens ſlept in the ſecurity of 


peace, when this band of conſpirators, numerous, deſperate, and 


well armed, ruſhed out to execute their plan. They ſurprized 
without reſiſtance ſome of the gates. They got poſſeſſion of 


0 others after a ſharp conflict with the ſoldiers on guard. Verrina, | 


with the galley which had, been fitted out againſt the Turks, ; 


blocked up the mouth of the Darſena or little harbour Where 
Doria's s fleet lay. All poſſibility of eſcape being. by. this pre- 


caution cut off, when Fieſco attempted to enter the gallies from 


the ſhore to which they were made faſt, as they were unri igged 
and diſarmed, having no crew on board but the ſlaves chained 


to the oar, they were in no condition to make reſiſtance. Every 
quarter of the city was now filled. with noiſe and tumult, all 
the ſtreets reſounding with the cry of F Tieſco. and liberty. At 
chat name, ſo popular and beloved, many of the lower rank 
took arms, and joined the conſpirators. The nobles and parti- 


- zans of the ariſtocracy, aſtoniſhed or affrighted, ſhut the gates 
of their houſes, and thought of nothing but of ſecuring them 
: from pillage. At laſt, the noiſe excited by this ſeene of violence 
and confuſion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino ſtarted 


immediately from his bed, and imagining that it was occaſioned 


by ſome mutiny among the ſailora, ruſhed out with a few atten- 


dants, and hurried towards the harbour. The gate of St. Tho- 
mas, through which he had to paſs, was already in the poſſeſſion 


of the conſpirators, who, the moment he entered, fell upon him 
| with the utmoſt fury, and murdered him on the ſpot. The ſame 


muſt have been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fieſco 


to attack him in his palace; but he, from the fordid conſideration 
of preveiiting i its * n amidſt the los., having 
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forbid his followers to advance, Andrew got Init of his 


— 
nephew's death, as well as of his own danger; and FN. on A 


horſeback, ſaved himſelf by flight. Meanwhile, a few ſenato — 4 


had the courage to aſſemble in the palace of the republick . At 
firſt, ſome of the moſt daring among them attempted to rally 


the ſcattered ſoldiers, and to attack a body of the conſpirators; | 


but being repulſed with loſs, all agreed that nothing now 
remained, but to treat with the party which ſeemed to be ir- 
reſiſtible. Deputies were. accordingly ſent to learn of Fieſco 
what were the conceſſions with which he would be ſatisfied, or 


rather to fubmit 0 mania terms he ſhould pleats to (his 2467 


13 Bur r this time | Fieſo, with wha hey were ee 

to negociate, was no more. Juſt as he was going to leave the har- 
-bour; where every thing had ſucceeded to his wiſh, that he might 
© Join his victorious companions, he heard ſome extraordinary 


' uproar on board the Admiral galley. Alarmed at the noiſe; and 


fearing that the ſlaves might break their chains, and overpower 
his aſſociates, he ran thither ; but the plank which reached from 
the ſhore to the veſſel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
ſea, whilſthe hurried forward too preeipitately. Being loaded 


very moment when he muſt have taken full poſſeſſion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could deſire. Verrina was the 
firſt who diſcovered this fatal accident, and foreſeeing, at once, 


All its conſequences, concealed it with the utmoſt induſtry from 


with heavy armour, he ſunk to the bottom, and periſhed in the 


Cauſe of their 
miſcarnage. 


every one but a few leaders of the conſpiracy. Nor was it diff 4 


cult, amidſt the darkneſs and confuſion of the night, to have 
Kept it acres: until a yur, with the ſenators Ln have 155 tg 
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— eity in ans power of the-gondpirators; All cheir hopes of this 


the greater part of thofe who acted under him, knew not his: 


* 


THE REIGN OF THE - | 


mene  daſcnncented by the unprudence ef ſerome Hlobe,. 
ho, when the daputies of the fenate enquired for his brother, 
the . count of Lavagna, that they might make their propoſals. to 
Him, ceplied with a childifh vanity; I am now tha only perſan 
tou that title belongs, and wich me you malt treat.” Tbeſe 
woxds' diſvovered both. to has Sands and enemies what hail 
happened, and made the impraſſion which might haue been. 
expected upon both, Che deputias, encouragetby this avant, 
the' only one which could: accaſion ſuch a fuditen: vevolwtion as: 
might tyra to their advantage, affumed inftantly, with admirable- 
preſence of mind, a new tone, ſuitable to the change in their 
circumſtances, and made high demands. While they endea- 
voured to gain tune by 3 the b. 8 me reſt = 
Fr-d a baby cevatile of difoiding che palace of PR republick, 
On the other hand, the conſpirators aſtoniſhed at the death of 
a man whom they adored and truſted, and placing no oonfi- | 
dence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage die away, 5 
amazing ſecrecy with which the conſpiracy had been concerted, 
and which had contributed hitherto ſo much to its fuceeſs, proved: 
now the chief cauſe of its miſearriage. The leader was gone, 


confidents, and were ſtrangers to the object at which he aimed. 
There was no perſon among them whoſe authority or abilities. 


entitled him to aſſume Fieſeo's place, or to finiſh his plan; 


after having loſt the ſpirit which animated it, life and activity 


deſerted the whole body. Many of the conſpirators withdrew: 
to their houſes, hoping that ami the pen of the night” * 


they 


euer noR CHARLES. v. b 


e Faſfed unghſerved, and might remain unknown. BeoxVI þ 
Qthors ſought for ſafety by a La dA 0-1 NE: 
Tut a fem hours: W va ren; #9. 20 Weder he 
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ſte SA. , ” 5 
* Wegen bas Sea of gs 5.08 8, Eodiinoftc nil 
$0} 2119 novho 10 bi 45 on i 1 q on blog | 
* ER morning gvery thing. was quiet in Genoa; not an Tranquillity 
re-eſtabliſhed 
enemy WIS 10 be, ſeen; H few marks , of the violence of the in Genoa, - 


Former night appeared, the conſpitators having conducted 
their enterprize with more noiſe than blooglhed, and gaingd 
all their advantages by ſyrprize, rather than by force of arm: 8. 
Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned to the city, being 
met by all the inhabitants, who received hjm with acclamations. 
| of j IV. Though the diſgrace as well as danger of the preced- 
ing ni ght, were freſh in his mind, and the mangled body of his 
1 45 ſtill before his eyes, ſuch was his moderation and mäg⸗ 

i nanimity, that the decree iſſued by the ſenate againſt the conſpi- 
rators, did not exceed that juſt meaſure of feyerity which was 
requiſite for the ſupport of government, and was dictated neither 


e RU NE; e e f be 


Arrzx taking the neceſſary — Sr pictihlag tie. 
flame, which was now fo happily extinguiſhed, from breaking 
| out anew, the fir care of die duet Watts Rel def ee 


2 3 92. Sigel vita os "WR port La 8 as 
Comte de Fickine par Cardin.. de Retz. Adriani Iſtoria, lib. vi. 4 309. Folietz | 
Conjuratio Jo. Lud, Fieſci ap. Græv. The. Ital. i. 983. | 


It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz compoſed, at the age of nn 2 3 
hiſtory of this conſpiracy, containing ſuch a diſcovery of his admiration of Fieſco 7 
and his enterprize, that it is not ſurprizing that a miniſter, ſo jealous and diſe 
cerning as Richlieu, ſhould be led by the peruſal of it to predict the turbulent and 
dangerous ſpirit of that young Eccleſiaſtick. Mem, de Retz, tom. i. p. 13. 
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He MI. to dhe Emperor, to give him a particular detail of what had hap- 
RF Pena, ind" 10 beg his afitatice towards the reduction of Mon- 
obbio, a ſtrong fort on the hereditary eſtate of the Fieſci, i 
Wich Jerome had ſhut himſelf up. Charles was no leſs alarmed 

than aſtoniſhed at an event ſo ſtrange and unexpected. He 

could not believe that Fieſco, how bold or adventurous ſoever, 

115 3 Aurſt have attempted ſuch an enterprize, 'but on foreign ſug- 

| a ep40k. . geſtion, and from the hope of foreign aid. Being informed 
that the Duke of Parma was well acquainted with the plan of 

"the conſpirators, he immediately ſuppoſed that the Pope could 

not be ignorant of a meaſure, which his ſon had countenanced. 

Proceeding from this to a farther conjecture, which Paul's cau- 

tious maxims of policy in other inſtances, rendered extremely 

probable, he concluded that the French King muſt have known 

and approved of the. deſign; and he began. to apprehend t that this 

- ſpark might again kindle the flame of war which had raged fo 

Suſpends his long i In Italy. As he had dr ained his Italian territori ies of troops 

=. in on account of the German war, he was. altogether unprovided 

for reliſting any hoſtile attack in that country; and on the firſt 
appearance of danger, he muſt have detached thither the greateſt 
part of his forces for its defence. In this fituation of affairs, it 
woyuld have been altogether, imprudent in the Emperor to have 
advanced in perſon againſt the Elector, until he ſhould learn With 
ſome degree of certainty whether ſuch a ſcene ere not about to 
open in Italy, as might put it out of his power to pow” the field 2 5 
with an army ſufficient to o oppoſe him 1 5 
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"HE Emperor's A dread 0 e 2. intentions e Book IX. 
1 Pope g pre ny imagi- 19 
vary: or ill-grounded ſul icion. . Paul had te given the rer je- 
ſtrongeſt proofs both of his jealouſy and enmity. Charles could. | E 


not hope, that Francis, after a rivalſhip of ſo long continuance, Fe — 
would behold the great advantages which he had gained over the | 
confederate Proteſtants, without feeling his ancient emulation „„ 
revive. He was not deceived in this conjecture. Francis had „ | | 
obſerved the rapid progreſs of his arms with deep concern, and „„ 
mentioned; from interpoſing in order to check them, he was 
now convinced that, if he did not make ſome extraordinary 3 
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. Book IX. 
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THE RE ION OF THE 
timely effort, Charles muſt acquire Hah. 5 degree of power as 


would enable him to give law to the reſt of Europe. This 


apprehenſiom which did not take its riſe from the envy of 
rivalſhip alone, but was entertained by the wiſeſt politicians of 


the age, ſuggeſted various expedients which might ſerve to 
retard the courſe of the Emperor's vitories, and to form by 
degrees ſuch a combination W him as 6 Fat a ſtop to 


his dangerous career. 


wi the Pro- 


| teſtants; 


Wen this view, Francis inſſtucted din emidfaries In Germany 


to employ all their addreſs in order to revive the courage of the 
confederates, and to prevent them from ſubmitting to the Empo- 
ror. He made liberal offers of his aſſiſtance, and entering into a 
cloſe correſpondence with the Elector and Landgrave, whom he 
knew to be the moſt zealous as well as the moſt powerful of the 


whole body, he ufed every argument, and Propoſed every ad- 


vantage which could either confirm their dread of the Emperor's 
deſigns, or determine them not to imitate the inconſiderate cre- 
dulity of their aſſbc iates in giving up their religlott amt fiberties 
to-kis-difpofil White he took this fiep towards ebtinuing the 


evil war which raged in Germany, he enden vue d, likewife; 
to ftir up Wreign enemies againſt chte Emperor, He follicited 
Soma to ſeias this favomable opportuniry of ing Hun- 
gary, whbinli had been drained ef all the naops noveftiny för ite 


defence, in order to form the army againſti the oofederates of 
Smialkalde. He exthorted the Fope to repair, hy a vigorons and 
ſeaſonable effort; the error of which Re hatt hern gailty in con- 
tributiagi ta raiſe the Emperor to ſuch a furmatuble height of 
power; Finding Paul, both from the eenſeiouſneſb cf his own 
miſtake, and his dzead of its conſequences, abundlantly diſpoſed 


to Aſten to his exhortations, he availed himſelf of this favour- 


able 
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able diſpoſition which the Pontiff began to Uiſcover, as an argu- 
ment to gain the Venetians. He endeavoured to convince them 
that nothing could ſave Italy, and even Europe from oppreſſion 
and fervitude, but their joining the Pope and him in giving the 


* 


e, ee whom you" Larry all "Equal reaſon t to Eread. 


1 — 


105 NG ſet on foot theſe negociations in the ſbuthern ite, 
he turned his attention next towards thoſe in the north of 
Europe. As the King of Denmark had particular reaſons to 
be offended with the Emperor, Francis imagined that he would 
not be backward to approve of the league which he had project- 
ed; and left conſiderations of caution or prudence | ſhould 
reſtrain him from } joining in it, he attempted to overcome theſe, 
by offering him the young Queen of Scots in marriage to his 
ſon . As the miniſters who governed England i in the name of 


opinions of the Reformers, as ſoon as it became ſafe upon 


bigotry had forced them to aſſume, Francis flattered himſelf that 


ſtruggles of faction incident to a minority, and the proſpect of 


them Ukewiſe t to o take (Hart. in the common 5 
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firſt beginning to a general confederacy in order to humble that | 


Edward VI, had openly declared themſelyes converts to the | 
Henry's death to lay aſide that diſguiſe which his unforgiving 
their zeal would not allow them to remain inactive ſpectators of 
the overthrow and deſtruction of thoſe who profeſſed the fame 
faith with themſelves ; and he hoped that notwithſtanding the - 
an approaching rupture with the Scots, he 8 e on 
n O16 en LY 


exerted himſelf with ſuch extraordinary aQiyity,; to, rouge the, 
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Book IX. different dates of - Europe againſt. his rival, he did not neglect 
1547. What depended on:;himſelf alone. He levied troops in all parts 
vk hisdominions; he collected military ſtores; he contracted with 

ES the Swiſs cantons for a conſiderable body of men; he put his 
finances in admirable order; he remitted conſiderable ſums to 
, the Elector and Landgrave; and took all the other ſteps neceſſary 


towards mentis hoſtilities, on the ſhorteſt ng, * 
A with Proper vigour bl 1 


OrrxArTroxS ſo complicated, and which required the ang 
fo many inſtruments i in motion, did not eſcape the Emperor's 
obſervation. He was ſoon informed of Francis's intrigues in the 

| ſeveral courts, as well as of his domeſtic preparations; and ſen- 

6 fible how fatal an interruption a foreign war would prove to his 
deſigns in Germany, he trembled at the proſpect of that event. 
The danger, however, appeared to him as unavoidable. as it was 
great. He knew the infatiable and well- directed ambition of 
a and that he always choſe the ſeaſon for beginning his 
military enterprizes with prudence equal to the valour with 
which he conducted them. The Pope, as he had good reaſon 
to believe, wanted not pretexts to juſtify a rupture, nor inclina- 

; | tion to begin hoſtilities. He had Already made ſome diſcovery 
f bf his ſentiments, by expreſling a joy altogether unbecoming the 

head of the church, upon receiving an account of the advantage 

which the Elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of Bran- 

denburg; and as he was now ſecure of finding in the French 

| King, an ally of fufficient power to ſupport him, he was at no 

5 pains to conceal the violence and extent of his enmity *.. The 
Venetians, Charles was well aſſured, had long obſerved the growth 
4 His power with Jealouſy, which added to the follicitations ms 
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| Promiſes of France, might et le@tquicken their low conpftlsyad 
overcome their natural caution.. The Danes and Engliſh, it was 


evident, had both peculiar reaſon to be diſguſted, as well as ſtrong 


motives to act againſt him. But above all, he dreaded the 
active emulation of Francis himſelf, whom he conſidered as the 


foul id mover of any 1 that could be formed alt 


who ſailed direalyto Marſeilles upon pour ſro afar Fur of Fieleo's 


conſpiracy, Charles expected every moment the commencement | 


of thoſe hoſtile operations in Italy, of which he conceived the 
ra in G to have been _ the. tee 11 960 


OF e 


— . * 
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Bur while he remained | in this Rate of 2 PR 8 follici- 
tude, there was one circumſtance which afforded him ſome 
proſpect of eſcaping the danger. The French King's health 


began to decline. A diſeaſe, the effect of his intemperance-and | 


Entertains 
hope from - 
the declining 


ſtate of Fran- 


cis's health. 


inconſiderate purſuit of pleaſure, preyed gradually on his conſti- | 


tution, The preparations for war, as well as the negociations | 


in the different courts, began to languiſh, together with the 
Monarch, who gave ſpirit to both. The Genoeſe, during that 
interval, reduced Montobbio, took Jerome Fieſco priſoner, and 
putting him together with his chief adherents to death, extinguiſh- 


ed all remains of the conſpiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in 


Germany, deſpairing of timely affiſtance from France, ſubmitted 
to the Emperor. Even the Landgrave ſeemed diſpoſed to aban- 
don the EleQor, and to bring matters to a ſpeedy accommoda- 
tion, on ſuch terms as he could obtain. In the mean time, 
Charles waited with impatience the iſſue of a diſtemper, which 
was to decide whether he muſt relinquiſh all other ſchemes, in 
order to prepare for reſiſting a combination of che greater part 
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| Boon IX. of Europe againſt him, or whether he might Po . made. 
e 8 wanne ee dee __ We peel. 
{Tax _ fortkine, — piopatiotsto his is family; x that i 
Sings hiſtorians have called it the Star of the Houſe of Auſtria, did 
Death of not deſert him on this oecaſion. Francis died at Rambouillet, on tlie ä 
Le! laſt day of March, in the fifty- third year of his age, and the thingy. 
aud ade third of his reigu· During twenty-eight years of that time, an 
with Charles, avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted hetween him and the Emperor, which 
involved not only their own dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, proſecuted with more violent animoſity; and 
drawn out to a greater length than had been known i in any for- 
mer period. Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their: 
animoſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt, heightened by- 
perſonal. emulation, and exaſperated not. only by mutual inju- 
ries, but by reciprocal inſults... At the ſame time, whatever 
advantage one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards: gaining the aſcendant, 
was wonderfully ballanced by ſome favourable circumſtance, 
peculiar to the other. The Emperor s. dominions were of great 
extent, tho French King's lay more compact; Francis governed 
his kingdom with abſolute power; that of Charles was limited, 
but he ſupplied the want of. authority by addreſs; the troops of © 
the former were more impetuous and enterprizing; thoſe of the. 
latter better diſciplined, and more patient, of fatigue. The talents. 
and abilities of the two Monarchs, were as different as the advan- 
tages which they poſſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong. 
the conteſt between them. Francis took his reſolutionsſuddenly,., 
proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, and puſhed them into exe- 
cution with a moſt adventrous courage; but being deſtitute of the. 
eme ent to eee he en abandoned 
> 9 „ kg © 
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Us 4 or relaxed the vigouty 'of purſuit; from A 
and ſometimes from levity. Charles deliberated long, and deter- 


to it with inflexible obſlinacy, and-neither danger nor diſcou- 
2 ragement could turn him aſide from the execution of it. The 
ſucceſs of their enterprizes was as different as their characters, 
and was uniformly influenced by them. Francis, by his impe- 


Charles, by a more calm but ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled or repulſed 
his moſt vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a war 
or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violenee 
of a torrent, and carrĩed all before him; the latter, waiting until 
he ſaw the fotee of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end 
not only all tliat he had loſt, but made new acquiſitions. Few of the 
French Monarch's attempts towards conqueſt, whatever promiſ- 
ing aſpect they might wear at-firſt, were conducted to an happy 
iſſue; many of the Emperor's enterprizes, even aſter they 
appeared deſperate and impracticable, terminated in the moſt: 
proſperous.manner.. Francis was dazzled with the ſplendour of 
an undertaking; Charles was allured. by the proſpect of - Its: 
turning to his advantage. The degree, however, of their com- 
parative merit and reputation, has not been fixed either by a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny into their abilities for government, or by an ĩmpar- 
tial conſideration · of the greatneſs and ſücceſs of their undertak- 
ings; and Francis is one of thoſe Monarchs who occupiesa higher 


ances intitle him to hold. This pre-eminence he owed to many 
different circumſtances. The ſi uperiority which Charles acquired: 
by the victory of Pavia, and which from that period he preſerved. 
through the remainder of his reign, was ſo manifeſt, that Fran- 


* 


; | mined with coolneſs ; but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered 


tuous aQtivity, often diſconcerted the Emperor's beſt laid ſchemes; 


rank in-the temple of fame, than either his talents or perform n 


eis 
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pans — eis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbitant and growing dowmiiiob was 
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-viewed by moſt of the other powers, not only with the partia- 
lity which naturally ariſes for thoſe who gallantly maintain an 
unequal conteſt, but with the favour due to one who was refiſting 
'a common enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to a Monarch 
equally formidable to them all. The characters of Princes, too, 
eſpecially among their contemporaries, depend not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their qualities as men. 
Francis, notwithſtanding the many errors conſpicuous in his 
foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs 
humane, beneficent, generous. He poſſeſſed dignity without 
pride; affability free from meanneſs; and courteſy exempt from 
deceit. All who had acceſs to him, and no man of merit was 
ever denied that privilege, reſpected and loved him. Captivated 
with his perſonal qualities, his ſubjeQs forgot his defects as a 
Monarch, and admiring him as the moſt accompliſhed and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, they never murmured at 
acts of male-adminiſtration, which in a Prince of leſs engaging 
diſpoſitions, would have been deemed unpardonable. This admi- 
ration, however, muſt have been temporaty only, and would 
have died away with the courtiers who beſtowed it; the illuſion | 
ariſing from his private virtues muſt have ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public conduct with its uſual 1 impar- 
tiality; but another circumſtance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranſmitted to poſterity with increaſin ng reputation. 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made little progreſs in 
France. They were juſt beginning to advance beyond the limits 
of Italy, N they had revived, and which 42 hitherto been 
their 
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tection, and'vied with Leo himſelf, in the zeal and munificence 


with which he encouraged them. He invited learned men to 


his court, he converſed with them familiarly, he employed 
them in buſineſs, he raiſed them to offices of dignity, and 
honoured them with his confidence. That race of men, not 
more prone to complain when denied the reſpe& to which they 
fancy themſelves entitled, than apt to be pleaſed when treated 
with the diſtinction which they conſider as their due, thought 
they could not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a benefactor, and 
ſtrained their invention, and employed all their ingenuity in 
panegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed with their deſcriptions 
of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined upon 
them. The appellation of Father of Letters beſtowed upon 
Francis, hath rendered his memory ſacred among hiſtorians, and 
they ſeem to have regarded it as a fort of impiety to uncover his 


infirmities, or to point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwith- 
Randing his inferior abilities, and want of ſucceſs, hath more 
than equalled the fame of Charles. The virtues which he 


poſſeſſed as a man, have entitled him to greater admiration and 
praiſe, than have been beſtowed upon the extenſive genius, and 
fortunate ; arts of a a more capable, but leſs amiable rival. 


— 


By his death, a conſiderable change was made in the ſtate of | 


Europe. Charles, grown old in the arts of government and 
command, had now to contend only with younger Monarchs, 
who could not be regarded as an equal match for him, who had 


flood the encounter with Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come 


off with honour in all theſe different conteſts. By this event, 


their only ſeat. P took them immediately under his pro- Book. IX. 
K * F 
1547. 


Effects of 


Francis's 


death. 


he was eaſed of all has n and was bappY to find that he 
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might begin with ſafety thoſe operations againſt the Elector of 
Saxony, which he had hitherto been obliged to ſuſpend. He 
knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juſt mounted the throne 
of France, to be greatly inferior to thoſe of his father, and fore- 


faw- that he would -be ſo much occupied {or ome time in diſpla- 
cing the late King's miniſters, whom he hated, and in gratifying 
the ambitious demands of his' own favourites, -that he- had 
nothing to dread, either from his perſonal efforts, or from any 


confederacy which this unexperienced Prince could form. 


Charles 
marches 
again the 
Flector of 
Saxony. 


April. 13. 


| bands, he did not, in truſting to them, commit much to the deci- 


5 ſioned His ruin. Inſtead of 0 his forces united, he detached 


Bur ts it was uncertain how long ſuch an interval of ſecurity 
might continue, Charles determined inſtantly to improve it; and 
as ſoon as he heard of Francis's demiſe, he began his march from 
Egra on the borders of Bohemia. But the departure of the Papal 
troops, together with the retreat of the Flemings, had ſo much 
diminiſhed his army, that ſixteen thouſand men were all he could 
aſſemble. With this inconſiderable body he ſet out on an expe- 
dition, the event of which was to decide what degree of autho- 
rity he ſhould poſſeſs from that period in Germany: But as this 
little army conſiſted chiefly of the veteran Spaniſh and Italian 


ſion of chance, and even with ſo ſmall a force he had reaſon to 
entertain the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. The Elector, it is 
true, had levied an army greatly ſuperior in number; but neither 
the experience and diſcipline of his troops, nor the abilities of his 


officers, were to be compared with thoſe of the Emperor. The 
Elector, beſides; had already been guilty of an errorſrhich depriv- 
ed him of all the advantage which he might have derived from 


his ſuperiority in number, and was alone ſufficient to have occa- 
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| one grent botly towards the-frontiersi of hei im dödett 60 
facilitate kis junctiam with the malecontents of that kingdom, 
and cantoned a conſiderable part of what remained in different 


places of Saxony, where he expected the Emperor would make 
the firſt impreſſion, vainly ĩimagining that theſe open towns, with 
e eee ee eee „s- . 5 


& > 


ifs Empetor entered WE Luther frontier of TRY and 
attacked Altorf upon the Elſter. The folly of the meaſure Which 
the Elector had taken was immediately ſeen, the troops polled 
in. that town ſurrendering without reſiſtance; and' thoſe in all 


the other places between that and the Elbe, either imitated theit A 
example, or fled as the Imperialiſts approached. Charles, th at 


they might not recover from the panic with which they ſeemed 
to be ſtruek, advanced without loſing a moment. The Elector, 
who had fixed his head-quarters at Meiſſen, continued in his 
wonted ſtate of fluctuation and uncertainty. He even became 
more undetermined, in proportion as the danger drew near and 
called for prompt and decifive reſolutions: Sometimes he 
ated, as if he had reſolved to defend the banks of” the Elbe, 


and to hazard a battle with the enemy, as ſoon as the dew 


tachments which he had called i in were able to join Mitre: At 


other times, he abandoned this as raſh ant perilous, ſeeming” | 


to adopt the more prudent counſels of thoſe wo adviſed him to 
endeavour at protracting the war, and fbr that end to retire 


under tlie fortifications of Wittemberg, where the Inperialiſſs | 


could not attack him without manifeſt difadvantage, andtwhere” 
he might wait, in ſafety, for the ſuccours which he expected. 
from Mecklenburgh, Pomerania and the Proteſtant cities on the 


Baltic. Without fixing ann, of theſe plans; ho- broke : 


Vor. T don 
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his arms. 
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THE RE1TGN OF THERE 
down the bridge at Meiſſen, and marched. Along the caſt: bank 


of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, and after 


much heſitation, adopted one of theſe middle ſchemes, which 


are always acceptable to feeble minds incapable of deciding. He 


left a detachment at Muhlberg to oppoſe the Imperialiſts, if they 
ſhould attempt to paſs at that place, and advancing a few miles 


with his main body, encamped there in expectation of the 


event, according to which he La rage to regulate his ſubſe- 
quent motions, | | | 


Cn RLE 85 meanwhile, puſhing forward inceſſantly, arrived 
the-evening of the twerity third of April on the banks of the 


Elbe oppoſite to Muhlberg. The river, at that place, was three 
hundred paces in breadth, above four feet i in depth, its current 


rapid, and the bank poſſeſſed by the Saxons was higher than 
that which he occupied. Undiſmayed, however, by all theſe 


- obſtacles, he called together his general officers, and with- 


out aſking their opinions, communicated. to them his inten- 


tion of attempting next morning to force his paſſage over the 
river, and to attack the enemy wherever he could come up with 


them. - They all expreſſed their aſtoniſhment at ſuch, a bold 
reſolution, and even the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring 
and impetuous, and Maurice of Saxony, notwithſtanding his 
impatience to cruſh his rival the Elector, remonſtrated earneſtly 


againſt it, But the Emperor, confiding in his on judgment 


or good fortune, paid no regard to their arguments, and oy 
e , ne, 


9 in \ the morning, a body of. Spanith 3 lallan foot 
marched towards the vers and; aw an inceſſant fire upon 
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che enemy. The long heavy muſkets uſetl in that age, aid exe Book. = 

eution on the oppoſite bank, and many of the ſoldiers, hur- T3476” 

ried on by a martial ardor in one's gab eee dee, 

ruſhed into the ſtream, and advancing breaſt high, fired with 3 

more certain aim, and with greater effect. Under cover of their : 

fire, a bridge of boats was begun to be laid for the infantry; and . 

a peaſant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry thiokels 

the river by a ford with which he was well acquainted, they 

alſo were put in motion. The Saxons poſted” in Muhlberg 

endeavoured to obſtruQ theſe operations, by a briſk fire from 

a battery, which they had erected; but as a thick fog ED | P 
covered all the low grounds upon the river, they could . | 4 
take aim with any certainty, and the Imperialiſts ſuffered very 5$ i | 
little; at the ſame time the Saxons being much galled by. 4 9 
the Spaniards and Italians, they ſet on fire ſome boats which | 
had been collected near the village, and prepared to retire. The 5 II it 
Imperialiſts perceiving this, ten Spaniſh ſoldiers inſtantly ſtript 
themſelves, and holdin g their ſwords with their teeth, m 
acroſs the river, put to flight ſuch of the Saxons as ventured to 
oppoſe them, ſaved from the flames as many boats as were ſuf- 

ficient to complete their own bridge, and by this ſpirited and 
ſucceſsful action, encouraged their companions: 9 leſs, * 


they intimidated the 7 ee 


By this time, the cavalry, wach trooper having A foot ſoldier 
behind him, began to enter the river, the light horſe marching” 
m the front, followed by the men at arms, whom the Emperor ET LI PET 
led in perſon, mounted on a Spaniſh horſe, dreſſed in a ſump- 
tuous habit, and carrying a Javelin in his hand. Such a nu- 
merous body ſtruggling through : a great rivers. in which accord- | 
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courage, at laſt, ſurmounted every obſtacle, no man betraying 
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ing to the dizedions of their guide they were obliged to make 
deep ſometimes treading on a firm bottom, ſometiines 
ſwimming, preſented to their companions, whom, bey left be- 
kind, a ſpectadle equally magnificent and intereſting 1 Their 


any ſymptom of fear, when the Emperor ſhared in the danger 
the oppoſite ſide, Charles, without, waiting the arrival of the 
reſt of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons with the 
troops which had paſſed along with him, who fluſhed with 

their good fortune, and deſpiſing an enemy who had neglected 
to oppoſe them, hen it might have been done with ſuch ad- 
vantage, made no account of ter, ee numbers, and 


n on as to a certain n. 


DURING all theſe operations, which neceſſarily conſumed 
Fee time, the Hector remained inactive in his camp; and 
from an infatuation which appears to be ſo amazing, that 
the beſt informed hiſtorians impute it to the treacherous arts 
of his generals, who deceived him by falſe intelligence, he 
would not believe that the Emperor had paſſed the river or 
could be ſo near at hand-. Being convinced, at laſt, of his | 
fatal miſtake, by the concurring teſtimony of eye. witneſſes, 


he gave orders for retreating towards Wittemberg. But a 


German army encumbered, as uſual, with baggage and artil- 
lery, could not be put ſuddenly in motion, They had ſcarce 
begun to march when light troops of the enemy came in 
view, and the Eisctor ſaw an * to be n 


- 
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| WW Avila, 175.4 a. 5 
ved SG ap. F reber. i iii. 493. Strov. corp. hiſt Germ, 104 7. 1049; | | 


— 


great foreſt to cover his wings, ſo as to prevent his being ſur- 


| manded by experienced | officers, and | fought under the Empe=- 
ror's eye, the Saxons ſoon began to give way; and 
troops rallying at the ſame time and falling on he flanks, 


EMPEROR enarnts.y F 
As Jie wie no. leſs bold in _aQtion than irreſolute Wang he Book IX. 
rm 


made the diſpoſition for battle with the greateſt preſence. of © 1547 


mind, and in the moſt proper manner, taking. advantage af a Ma b 


rounded by the enemies cavalry which were far more numerous 


than, his own. The Emperor, likewiſe, ranged his men in 


order as they; came up, and riding along the ranks, exhorted 
them with few but efficacious words to do their duty. It was 
with a very different ſpirit that the twa armies advanced to 
the charge. As the day, which had hitherto been dark and 
cloudy, happened to dear up at that moment, this accidental 
circumſtance made an; impreſſion on che different parties corre- 

pending to the tone of their minds g che Saxons; ſurprized and 
diſheartened, felt pain at being expoſed fully to the vie of the 
enemy; the Imperialiſts, being now ſecure that the Proteſtant 
forces could not eſcape from them, rejoiced at the return of ſun- 


ſhind, as a certain preſuge of victory. The ſhock of battle ou 


** *% 
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Hector difplayed, together with the activity which he exerted 
from the moment that the approach of the enemy rendered an en- 
gagement certain, and cut off all poſſibility of heſitation, had not 
revived in ſome degree the ſpirit of his troops. They rp,“ = 
the Hungarian light horſe who began the attack, and received 
with firmneſs the men at arms who next advanced to the charge; 
but as theſe were the flower of the Imperial army, were com 


and the light 


the flight became general. A ſmall body bf choſen” foldiers, The Eleaor 


0 8 whom the Elector had ah in \perſbu, f. Ai continued then pes and 
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whom he found juſt returned from the purſuit, ſtanding on the 
field of battle in the full exultation of ſucceſs, and receiving the 


8 to 8 him 3.05 


85 THE REIGN OF THE 


to defend themſelves, a6d e to fave their maſter by 
retiring into the foreſt ; but being ſurrounded on every ſide, 
the Elector, wounded in the face, exhauſted with fatigue, and 
perceiving all reſiſtance to be vain, ſurrendered himſelf a pri- 
ſoner. He was conducted immediately towards the Emperor, 


congratulations of his officers, upon this compleat victory ob- 


tained by his valour and conduct. Even in ſuch an unfortunate 


and humbling. ſituation, the EleQor's behaviour was equally 
magnanimous ahd decent. Senſible of his condition, he ap- 
proached his conqueror without any of the ſullenneſs or pride, 


which would have been improper in a captive ; and conſcious of 


his own dignity, he deſcended to no mean ſubmiſſion; unbecom- 
ing the high ſtation which he held among the German Princes. 
« The fortune of war, ſaid he, has made me your priſoner, 


moſt gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated Here, 


Charles harſhly interrupted him. And am I then, at laſt, 


peror, acknowledged to be Emperor ; Charles of Ghent was the only 
title you lately allowed me. You ſhall be treated as you de- 
ſerve.”. At theſe words, he turned from him abruptly, with an 


havghty air. To this: cruel repulſe, the King of the Romans 


added reproaches in his own name, uſing expreſſions ſtill more 


ungenerous and inſulting. The Elector made no reply; but, 
with an unaltered countenance, which diſcovered neither aſto- 


niſhment nor dejection, PR: yo eee ny ap- 


4 Seid. niit. * [Thuan. I N Hertenſus 1 Bello 1 ap. Scard. 


vol: ii. 498. Deſeripe. pugnæ ae. ibid. P- 509. F. Heuter. Rer. | 
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. Tris, decifixe vi dory colt the Imperialift only fie men, Book IX. 
Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed, chiefly in the pur- Txt 
ſuit, and a greater number taken priſoners. About four hun- ay _ 4 
dred kept in a body, and eſcaped to Wittemberg, together with v vidory 
the electoral Prince, who had likewiſe been wounded in the 
action. After reſting two days on the field of battle, partly to 
refreſh his army, and partly to receive the deputies of the ad- 55 3 
jacent towns, which were impatient to ſecure his protection by | 15 
ſubmitting to his will, the Emperor began to move towards 
Wittemberg, that he mi ight terminate the war at once, by the 
reduction of that city. The unfortun ate Elector was carried 
along i in a ſort of triumph, and expoſed every where, as a cap- 
tive, to his own ſubjects; a ſpectacle extremely afflicting to C 
them who both honoured and loved him; though the inſult | 
was ſo far from ſubduing his firm ſpirit, that it did not even 
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As Widnes, the ATE) in that age, of the electoral Taveſs Wit- ” = 
branch of the Saxon family, was one. of the ſtrongeſt cities, in _—_—.., F 
Germany, and would not be taken, if properly defended, without „„ 
great difficulty, the Emperor matched thither with the utmoſt 
diſpatch, hoping that while the conſternation occaſioned by his 
victory was ſtill recent, the inhabitants might imitate the ex- 

ample of their countrymen, and ſubmit to his power, as ſoon | | 
as he appeared before their walls. But Sybilla of Cleves the 3 
Elector's wife, a woman no leſs diſtinguiſhed by her abilities | _ 
than her virtue, inflead of abandoning herſelf. to tears and 
lamentation upon her huſband's misfortune, endeavoured, by her 


example as well as exhortations 10 animate the citizens; and ſhe 
| e rny Hol 


— 


THE! RBAGN Of ru 
tk IX... inſpired them with fuck: reſotution; that; when fummoned to 
— ſurrender, they returned'a vg meta , warning the Empe- 
+++: +++. Tor to behave towards their fovercig ith the reſpect due to his 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of Brandenburg 

who was ſtill a. priſoner, preciſely in the ſame manner thatthe 

treated him. "The ſpirit” of the inhabitants no tf than the 

Atrengch of tlie city feemed' r no to render x fiege'in form ne< 

ceſſary. After fuch a ſignal victory it would Have been dif 

graceful not to have undertaken it, though at the fame time the 

1 00 was deſtitute of every thing requiſite for carrying it 

But Maurice removed all/difficulties, by engaging to fur- 

5 provifions, artillery; ammunition, pioneers, and whatever 

elſe ſhould be nerded: Truſting to this, Charles gave orders 

to open the trenches before the town! - It quickly appeared, 
that-Maurice's- eagerneſs to reduee the capital of thoſe domi- 

nions, hielt he expected as his reward for taking arms againſt 

his kinſman, and deſerting the Proteſtant cauſe, had led him to 
promiſe what exceeded his power to perform. A battering train 
Was, indeed, carried; ſafely. down the Elbe from Dreſden to 
Wittemberg; 3 but as Maurice: had not ſufficient force to preſerve 

5 3 communication between, his territories, and the camp 

of hs beſiegers, Count Mansfeldt, Who commanded a body 

of. eleRoral, troaps,; deſtroyed a conyoy of proviſions and mi- 
litary ſtores, and diſperſed a band of pioneers deſtined for 
the ſervice of the Imperialiſts. This put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
1 ſiege, and convinced the Emperor that as he could not rely 


eng en Maurice's promiſes, recourſe ought to be had to ſome a, 
expeditious as 11 as more certain method of getting poſſeſſion. 
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TAE unfortunate Elector was in his Hands; af he was un- Book IX. 
generous and hard- hearted enough to take advantage of this, 1 in r 
order to make an experiment whether he might not bring about 10 _— N 


his deſign, by working upon the tenderneſs of a wife for her rou» 10 
huſband, or upon the piety of children towards their parent. Leas. 18 
With this view, he ſummoned: Sybilla a ſeeond time to open the 
gates, letting her know that if ſhe again refuſed to comply, the 
Elector ſhould anſwer with his head for her obſtinacy. To con- 
vince her that this was not an empty threat, he brought his 
priſoner to an immediate trial. The proceedings againſt him 
were as irregular, as the ſtratagem was barbarous. Inſtead 
of conſulting the ſtates of the Empire, or remitting the 
cauſe to any court, which according to the German conftitu- 
tion might have legally taken cognizance of the Elector's crime, 
he ſubjected the greateſt Prince in the Empire to the juriſdiction 
of a court-martial compoſed of Spaniſh and Italian officers, and 

in which the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inſtrument for 
any act of violence, preſided. This ſtrange tribunal founded May 107 
its charge upon the ban of the Empire which had been iſſued 
againſt the priſoner, a ſentence pronounced by the ſole autho- 
rity of the Emperor, and deſti tute of every legal formality which 
could render it valid; but preſuming him to be thereby manifeſtly 
convicted of treaſon and rebellion, the court- martial condemned 
him to ſuffer death by being beheaded. This decree was inti- 

mated to the Elector while amuſi ing himſelf i in playing at Cheſs | 
with Erneſt of Brunſwick his fellow-priſoner. He pauſed for The Heger 
a moment, though without diſcovering any ſymptom either of magnavimity. 
furprize or terror; and after taking notice, of the irregularity: 
as well as injuſtice of the Emperor's proceedings: : * It is eaſy, 
continued he, to comprehend his oo. I muſt die, becauſe 
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| . — pit forkandde'1/end F ſhall lay down-my. life 
5 with pleaſure, if, by that ſacrifice, I can preſerve the dignity 

of my houſe, and tranſmit to my poſterity the inheritance which, 
| belongs to them. Would to God, that this ſentence. may not 

affect my wife and children more than it intimidates me! and 
that they, for the ſake of adding a few days to a life already too 
long, may not xenounce honours and-terriferies whieh they were 
born to poſſes. He then turned to his antagoniſt, whom he 
challenged to continue the game. He played with his nfuat 
attention and ingenuity, and having beat Erneſt, expreſſed all 
the ſatis faction which is commonly felt an gaining ſuch victo- 
rics. After this he withdrew to his own apartment, that he 
migiit employ the reit of His time in pee prone ap Sree en 
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The diſtreſs Fr Was ft Wirkt he fime indifference, or compoſite! ther che 
4 accoutit of the ' Ef&ctor's danger was feceived 1 in Wittemberg. 
2 Sybilti; who Ha 9 5 With fuch unddupted fortitude her 
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Brände nbürg, and Maurice, to none of whom. Charles had com 
0 ve 24 96 K münicated the true motives of his violent. Proceedings, againſt. 
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the Eleckor, 1 nterceded warmly with him to ſpare his life. The 
firſt v Was F to do ſo RAT ld en for wü. 
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juſtly held in reverence) as the inoſt tabloids ꝓrotettor of the Prov 
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univerſal reproach that they would ancizr; if, after having boaſted 
ſo often of the ample ſecurity. which! the: Empetor had ꝓromiſeil 
them with: refpe@ 4d their religion, the firſt effect of their: union 
with him ſhould: be the public execution c a Prince, w ns 


teſtant cauſe. [| Maurice, in particular, fteſa Mat he mu 


hope to govern them wich tranquillity, if he were conſſdered by 
them as acgeſſary to che death of his neareſt kinſman, in onder 
ther hgh "95 a AE 01 34493 „i 
Want iti lo 16:89 06 5117 1210399409 gorge 119} 241 
Wurkr they, from fuck val 
Wit the moſt earneſt importunity, not to execute the ſentence; 
Sybilla; and the reſt of the Elector s family, conjured Him by let- 
| ters as well ab meſſengers to ſeruple at ti coticeffions that would 
_ extricate him out of the preſent danger, and deliver them from 
their fears and anguiſh onhis account. The Emperor, petceiving 
that the expedient which lie had tried began to produte the effect 
he intended; fell by degrees from his former rigour, and allow d 
Rittiſelf to ſoften into promiſes of clemency and forgiveneſs, H 
the Elector would ſhew himſelf worthy of his favour by fub- 
mitting to rexſonable terms. The Elector, on whom the cotifi= 
deradtion ofwhat he miglit ſuffer Hinfelf had made no imprefſion, 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved, and could not 


reſiſt the intreaties of his family. In compliance with their May 19 


repeated follicitations, he agreed to articles of accbmmotation, 
Which he would otherwiſe have rejected with difdaini,” The 
chief of them were, that hie ſhould reſign the Electoral d dignity, 


as well for himſelf, as for tus poſterity, ing the Aer "ip 
a VU 3 
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ns motives,” ſollicited AY His treaty | 
with Charles; 
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Vivo IX. "ROI to be diſpoſed of entirely at his pleaſure j that he ſhould 


of the Eledto- 
ral dominiyns. 


inſtantly put the Imperial troops in poſſeſſion of the cities of 
Wittemberg and Gotha; that he ſhould ſet Albert of Branden» 


burg at liberty without ranſom; that he ſhould ſubmit to the 
decrees of the Imperial chamber, and acquieſce in whatever refor- 


mation the Emperor ſhould make in the conſtitution of that 
court; that he ſhould renounce all leagues againſt the Emperor 
or King of the Romans, and enter into. no alliance for the future; . 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for theſe | 


important conceſſions, the Emperor not only promiſed to ſpare his 


life, but to ſettle on him and his poſterity. the city of Gotha and 


its territories,, together with an annual penſion of fifty thouſand 
florins, payable out of the revenues of the electorate; and like- - 
wiſe to grant him a ſum in ready money to be applied-towards - 


the diſchargeof his debts. Eventheſearticles of grace were clogged - 


with the mortifying condition of his remaining the ;Emperor's -- 
priſoner during the reſt of his life. To the whole, Charles had 


ſubjoined, that he ſhould ſubmit to the decrees of the Pope and 
council with regard to the controverted points in religion ; hut the 


Elector, though he had been perſuaded to facrifice all. the objects 
which men commonly hold to be the deareſt and moſt valuable 
was inflexible with regard to. this point; and neither threats nor 


intreaties could prevail to make him renounce. what he deemed 
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to be truth, or perſuade him to act in ce ane Sen 
of his conſcience... . 


2 * 


by "bag as the "A a uy marched e out os Winembergs 
the. Emperor fulfilled his engagements. to. Maurice; and in 
reward for his merit e deſerted the Proteſiant aufe and 


we 
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thving-contributed with fuch ſucceſs towards tlie diſſolution af Box N. 
the Smalkaldie league, he gave him poſſeſſion of that city, "toge= | * 
ther with all the other tons in che electorate. It was not | 
reluctance, however, that he made ſuch a facrifice; the extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs of his arms had begun to operate, in its uſual | 
manner, upon his ambitious mind; ; ſuggeſting new and vaſt pro- 

jeQts for the aggrandizement of Rig family, towards the accom- 
pliſhmerit of which the retaining of Saxony would have been of 

the utmoſt conſequence: But as this ſcheme was not then ripe 

for execution,” he durſt not yet venture'to'difcloſe it; nor would 

it have been either ſafe pete to habe offended Maurice, at 

that juticture, by ſuch a manifeſt violation of all the proiniles, 9 
der had ſeduced him'to abandon n e ee 


a 3.00 teren tuen umi 


Tie Agri Mui cher t V, Wiz Ritt in "Oy Negociations 
and tHogh no left Alone tw afntalft the Proteſtant cafe, was Landgrare. 
neither a freble nor contemptible enemy. lis dominions were 
6 f confiderable extent; Bis ſubjects animated with zeal for the 
Reformation; andꝭ if he could have held the Inperialiſts at bay 
for a ſhort ue, he had much to hope from a party whoſe 
. ſtrength. was ſtill unbroken, whoſe union as well as vigour might 


return, and which had reaſon to depend, with certainty, on being 


effe&ually ſupported, by. the King of France. The Landgrave * ng 


"ls 


thought not of any thing. ſo bold or 2dventerous," but being 
ſeized, with the ame conſternation which had taken poſſeſſion 'of 
his aſſociates, he Was. intent, only, how to procure | favourable 


terms from the Emperor, whom, + he viewed | 45 4 egnqueror, TREE Fri 


F age d; this tame an has Ipirit, by ene 'on rhe ERR, the one * tao l. 
Hanks, the. Emperor 9 es zn oalting, . 11 e 2. 


whoſe will there Was 2 neceſſity of ſubmitting. Mavis EE ce "> old acht 
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THE 1 REIGN OF THE; a 
bis own liſtereſt willi is victoricnis ally; and by reprefenting tie 
adxantageous donditioms which he could not fail of gbtainiog; by 
bis. intorœaſſian for a friend, hom hes ſo ſollicidous to aye. 


Sometimes, the Landgraye was induced to place ſuch unbonnded 


confidence in his promiles, that he was impatient to bring mat- 
ler to a final ace iqns On other occaſions, the Emper 
ror's, exorbitant, ambitions reſſrained. neither by the ſcruples,c 

decency, nor the maxims of juſtice, together wich the recent ar 

ſhocking proof which, he had given of this ip the cruel and op- 
preſſive treatment of the Elector of. Saxony, game fo full into his 
thoughts; and made ſuch alively.imprefion.on them, that he broke 
ons which he had begun; ſeeming to be 


| «convinced tha it was mare prud qt to depend for lafety on his o 


arms, than to confide in Charles's generoſity. But this bold reſolu- 


T ̃ ˙ pp. impatient ſpirit, frones by 
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The eondi- 
tions preſcrib- 


ed by the Em- 


ꝓeror. 
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the ſpirit af gegoriatiogs and the deſire of a | 
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| 4diſappoinnments, was not of long goptinuance., Upon a: more 
_ deliberate ſurvey of the enemies power, and his own, weakneſs, 
his doubts and: fears returned upon him, and together wih Waun 
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thts betiweek him aid the Emp err; J 46 arter all "that the former 
bal vatttred ofhis inflitente ce preſcribed to che Land 


we Were ettelttelh dige The Articles with 14 70 bis 


mpe⸗ 
org Auth thority, „ and” fubltung to 'the debttes be the Imperial 


| Saint Were the Eme REL Bad Peet! im poſed: on the Elector 
i Sidi, Hege ele, Ne War Pte ts: furtender his 


Perſon's af? territbrIes to the Emperor; tHlimptorE! for pardon on 
tired and fifty thoufand'e cows towards 
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defraying the expences of the war; to demoliſh the rtl Book IX! 
tions of all the-towns in his dominions ee e eee n 


154% 
tlie garriſon which he placed in it to take an oatbhi of fidelity to 


the Imperial troops as often as it fhall be demanded; to deliver 
up all his artillery and ammunition to the Emperor; to ſet at 
liberty; without ranſom, Henry of Brunſwick; together with the 
er eee ae during the war; and neither to take 
arms himſelf, for the future, nor leber of eee 
W wee pe ee wer hag dN D¹ wit mga! | 
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Tas Landgrave ratified theſe added eng with enn To which 8985 


ſubmits. 
reluctance, as they contained no ſtipulation with regard to the 


manner im hj,ꝭ&hꝭ he:was do be treated, ani left him entirely alt 
the Emperor's mercy. Neceſſity, however; compelted/biny dm 
give his aſſent. Charles, who had aſſumed the haughty and ime . 
perious tone of a Conqueror, even fince the reduction. of Sony. 

_ infiftedowanunconditionatfubmiſſion, andi would permit notfüng 
to be added to the terms which he had preferibed; that could 
in amy degree limit the fulneſs of his power, or reſtrain him 
from hehaving as he faw'i meet towards a Prima whom he 
regarded as abſnlutely at his diſpbfal! But thonghi hd would 
not vouchſafr to negociate With the Landgravo, on ſuch a foot 
ing of equality, as to fuffer any article to be inſerted among 
thoſe which he had dictated to him, that could be conſidered as 

x; formal ſti pulation for the ffrurity and freedomiof his perſon; 
he, or hit miniſters in His name, gave ther Hector of Branden— 
denburg and Maurice fuck full ſatis faction with regard to this 
_ _ nne Mao, behave : 


ey 
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the Emperor; to allow a free paſſage througk his territories! to 
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Boox IX. ' tohim in the ſame way that he had done to the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and would allow him, as ſoon as he had made his ſubmiſſion, 
; to return to his on territories. © Upon finding the Landgrave 
to be ſtill poſſeſſed avith his former ſuſpicions of the Emperor's 
intentions, and unwilling to truſt verbal or ambiguous declara- 
tions, in a matter of ſuch eſſential concern as his own liberty, 
| they ſent him a bond ſigned by them both, containing the moſt 
ſolemn obligations, that if any violence whatſoever were offered 
to his perſon, during his interview with the Emperor, they would 
inſtantly ſurrender themſelves to his ſons, and remain in their 
"hands to be treated by them i in the ſame x manner as the Emperor 
e eee 75 | ibn 
2 Fc 0 1. HIS, wad with this indifpen@able A of he | 
cout. ing what was contained in the articles of which he had accepted, 
removed his doubts and ſcruples, or made it neceſſary to get 
over them. He repaired, for that purpoſe, to the Imperial camp 
at Hall in Saxony, where a eircumſtance occurred which revived 
his ſuſpicions and inereaſed his fears. Juſt as he was about to 
enter the chamber of preſence, in order to make his public ſub- 
miſſion to the Emperor, a copy of the articles which he had ap- 
proved of was put into his hands, in order that he might ratify 
them anew. Upon peruſing them, he perceived that the Imperial 
miniſters had added two new articles; one importing, that if any 
diſpute ſhould ariſe concerning the meaning of the former con- 
ditions, the Emperor ſhould have the right of putting what inter- 
pretation upon them he thought moſt reaſonable; the other, 
chat the Landgrave was bound to ſubmit implicitly to the deci- 
n of the council af Trent. T his OO artifice, calculated 
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not 2 moſt diſtant idea of aſſenting, by preſenting them to him 
at a time when his mind was engroſſed and diſqueited witli the 
thoughts of that humbling ceremony which he had to perform. 

filled the Landgrave with indignation, and made him fly out 
into all thoſe violent expreſſions, of rage to Which his temper 


was prone. With ſome difficulty, the Elector of Brandenburg 


and Maurice prevailed at length on the Emperor's miniſters to 
drop the former article as unjuſt, and to explain the latter in ſuch 
a manner, that he could aer to i, without apply eee 
the Proteſtant religion. {SITS th) act FE og FF ER 2 8 
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Tuts obſtacle being ſurmounted, the Landgrave w; was mation The manner 


in which the 


to finiſh a ceremony which, how mortifying ſoever, had been Emperor e- 
declared neceſſary towards fs obtaining, — The Emperor ceived blu. © 


was ſeated on a magnificent throne, with all the enſigns of his 
dignity, ſurrounded by a numerous train of the Princes of the 
Empire, among whom was. Henry of Brunſwick, lately, the. 
Landgrave 8 priſoner, and now, by a ſudden reverſe of fortune, 1 
a ſpectator of his humiliation, © a The Landgrave was introduced, 
with great ſolemnity, and advancing towards the throne, fell, 
upon his knees. His chancellor, Who walked behind him, 


immediately read, by his maſter's commande a paper which con- ] 


tained-an humble confeſſion of the crime. whereof he had been 
guilty; an acknowledgment that he had merited on that account 
the moſt ſevere puniſhment;z. an abſolute reſignation of himſels.- 
and his dominions, to. be diſpoſed. of at the Emperor's pleaſurez-, 
a ſubmiſſive petition for pardon,! his hopes of which were founded * 
entirely on the Emperor's clemeney; and 1 it concluded, with pro- 
miſes'of behaving,” for the future, Ti ke a ſubject, whoſe principles | 


of loyalty and obedience would bs confirmed, and would even 


derive new force from the ſentimetits' of — which muſt 
Vor. III. %%% Ä bereaſter 
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1 and courteſy due to ſuch a gueſt. But, after ſupper, 


reading this abje& declaration, the eyes of all the fpeQators were 
fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave; few could behold a Prince, fo 


powerful as well as high-fpirited, ſuing for mercy in the poſture 
of a pat, without being touehed with commiſeration, wed 


perceiving ſerious reflections ariſe in their minds upon the infta- 


bility and emptineſs of human grandeur. The Emperor viewed 
the whole tranſaction with an haughty unfeeling compoſure; and 


preſerving a profound filenoe himfelf, made a fign to one of his 


ſecretaries to read his aner; the tenor of which was, That tho? 


he might have juſtly inflicted on him the grievous puniſhment 
- which his crimes deſerved, yet, prompted by bis own generoſity, 


moved by the ſollicitations of ſeveral Princes in behalf of the 
Landgrave, and influenced by his penitential acknowledgments, 
he would not deal with him according to the rigour of juſtice, 


and would ſubject him to no penalty which was not ſpecified 
in the articles that he had already ſubſcribed, "The moment the 


ſecretary had finiſhed, - Charles turned away abruptly without 


deigning to give the unhappy ſsppliant any £1 ign of compaſſion 


or reconciltment. He did not even deſire him to riſe from his 


knees; which the Landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, 
advanced towards the' Emperor with an intention to kiſs his hand, 
flattering himſelf, that His guilt being now fully expiated, he 


might preſume to take that liberty. But che Elector of Bran- 


denburg perceiving that this familiarity would be offenſive to the 
Emperor, interpoſed, and deſired the Landgrave to go along with 
7 bond and Maurice to the Duke of Alva“ 5 apartments! in che caſtle. 


HE Was received and entertained by that nobleman with the 


while he was engaged in play, the Duke took the Elector and 
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that the Landgrave muſt remain a ptiſoner i in that place e Book IX. 


the. cuſtody of a Spaniſh guard. As they had not hitherto en- 
tertained the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion of the Emperor's ſincerity 


and rectitude of intention, their / furprze/ was exceſſive, and 
their indignation not inferior to it, on diſcovering how greatly 


they had been deceived themſelves, and how infamouſly abuſed 1 5 


in having been made the inſtruments of deceiving and ruining 


——— 
1547 
He is detain- 


ed a priſoner. 


| their friend. They had recourſe to complaints, to arguments and 


to intreaties, in order to ſave, themſelyes from that diſgrace, and 


to extricate him out of the wretched ſituation 1 into which he had 
been betrayed by too great confidence i in them. But the Duke 
of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the neceſſity of exe 


cuting the Emperor's commands. By this time it grew late, 


and the Landgrave, who Enew nothing of what had paſſed, nor 
dreaded the ſnare in which he was entangled, Prepared for de- 
parting, when the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was 
ſtruck dumb at firſt with aſtoniſhment, but after being ſilent a 
few moments, he broke out into all the violent expreſſions, 
which horror at injuſtice accompanied with fraud naturally ſug- 


geſls. He complained, he expoſtulated, he exclaimed; 7 —4 
times inveighing againſt the Emperor's artifices as unworthy « of 


a great and generous Prince; ſometimes cenſuring the credulity | 


of his friends in truſting to Charles's inſidious promiſes ; ſome- 


times charging them with meanneſs i in ſtooping to lend their 


aſſiſtance towards the execution of ſuch a perfidious and diſ- 
honourable ſcheme; and in the end he required them to remem- 


them. They, after giving way for a little to the torrent of his 
paſſion, ſolemnly aſſerted their own innocence and upright in- 
tention in the whole tranſaction, and encouraged him to hope, 


ber their engagements to his children, and inſtantly to fulfil 


that as ſoon as they ſaw the Emperor, they would W redreſs 25 
. a. : "of 
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N Book IX. an een which affected their own honour, no leſs than it 
ie, did his liberty. At the fame time, in order to ſooth his rage 
-— * -- and äimpatience, bi 54636 606 SOR ai=4oIY 
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The Eleftor Nr morning, "the Elector and Maurice ae 1 52 
Z to the Emperor, repreſenting the infamy to Which they would 
Maaric ll. be expoſed throughout Germany, if the Landgraye were de- 
is liberty. tained in cuſtody; that they would not have adviſed, nor would 
he himſelf have conſented to an interview, if they had ſuſpected 
that the loſs of his liberty was to be the conſequence of his 
ſubmiſſion; that they were bound to procure his releaſe, hav- 


ing plighted their faith to that effect, and engaged their own 
perſons as ſureties for his. Charles liſtened to their earneſt 


remonſtrances with the utmoſt coolneſs. He now. flood no 
longer i in need of their ſervices, and they had the mortification 
to find that their former obſequiouſneſs was forgotten, and 


little regard paid to their interceſſion. He was ignorant, he 
told them, of their particular or private tranſactions with the 
FOE: Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be regulated by theſe; ; 
though he knew well what he himſelf had promiſed, which 
was not that the Landgrave ſhould be exempt from all reſtraint, 
but that he ſhould not be kept a priſoner during life . Having | 


ſaid this with a erer and decifive ihe, he 1 5 an end to 
| | the ; 


* Sdeid. 433. Thvan: 1. iv. 147. e. corp. biſt. Germ, ii ii. 1052. ig 
„ According to ſeveral hiſtorians of great name, the Emperor, in his treaty 
wich the Landgrave, ſtipulated that he would not detain him in any priſon. But 
in executing the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the Imperial 
_ winiſters fraudulently ſubſtituted the word eriger inſtead of einiger, and thus the 
treaty in place of a promiſe that he ſhould not be detained i in any priſon, con- 
weve ge an 5 hr he ould not be detained | in baba impriſon- 


% 


wo” 


— 


EMPEROR: onAnLES v 
the a; and-they ſeeing no probability, at that mg of N 


making any impreſſion upon the Emperor, who ſeemed t ave TT 


, 
taken his reſolution deliberately, and to be obſtinately hent on e 
adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate pri- 
ſoner with the ill fucceſs- of their endeavours: in his behalf. 
This diſappointment threw kim into a new and more violent 
tranſport of rage, ſo that to prevent his proceeding to ſome 
deſperate extremity; the Elector and Maurice promiſed that 
they would not quit the Emperor, until, by the frequeney and“ 
fervour of their importunity, they had extorted His conſent to 
ſer him free. They accordingly renewed their ſollicitations a 
few days afterwards, but found Charles more haughty and in«- 
tractable than before, and were warned that if they touched 
again upon a ſubject ſo diſagreeable, and wit regard to which- 
he had determined to hear nothing farther, he would inſtantly 
give orders to convey the priſoner into Spain. Afraid of hurt 
ing the Landgrave by an officious or ill-timed. zeal to ſerre 
him, they not only deſiſted, but left the court, and as they-didi 
| not chuſe to meet the firſt (allies of the Landgraye'b rage upon 
his learning the cauſe of their departure, they informed him of 
it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him to fulfil all that he- 
had promĩſed to the Emperor, as the moſt certain. means off 
procuring, a ſpeedy releaſe... e 2 5 
ment. But authors eminent for hiſtorical knowledge and ical accuracy * 


called in queſtion the truth of this common ſtory. The. ſilence of Sleidin» 
with' regard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various memorials. 


which-he has publiſhed concerning the Landgrave's impriſonment, greatly favour 
this opinion. But as ſeveral books which contain the information, neceſlary to. 
wards diſcuſſing this point, with accuracy, are written in the German language, - 
which I do not underftand, I cannot pretend to inquire into this matter with, the: 
ſame accuracy, with which I have endeavoured to ſettle ſome e ; 
facts that have occurred in the courſe of this hiſtory. See. Stu. Corp. _— 
Moſbeim 's Eccleſ, Hiſt, vol. ii. p. 161,-162, Engl. Edition. 4:4 
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| tience under : 


reſtraint, 


"THE! REIGN OFTHE: 


- WHATEVER violent emotions their abandoning his cauſe in 
this manner occaſioned, his impatience to recover liberty made 
him follow their advice. He paid the ſum which had been im- 
' poſed on him, ordered his fortreſſes to be razed, and renounced 


all alliances that could give offence. This prompt compliance 


with the will of the conqueror produced no effect. He was ſtill 


The rigour of; 
_ the Emperor's 


guarded with the ſame vigilant ſeverity; and being carried about, 
together with the degraded Elector of Saxony, wherever the 
Emperor went, their diſgrace and his triumph was each day re- 


.newed. The fortitude and equanimity, with which the Elector 
bore theſe repeated inſults, were not more remarkable than 
the Landgrave's fretfulneſs and impatience. His active impe- 
tuous mind could ill brook. reſtraint ; and reflection upon the 


ſhameful artifices by which he had been decoyed into that 
ſituation, at well as indignation at the injuſtice with which he 
was ſtill detained in its drove. him often to the See 
of paſſion, 


"Tas * of the different. eities, to whom Charles 
thus wantonly expoſed theſe illuſtrious priſoners _ as a pub- 
lic ſpectacle, were ſenſibly touched with ſuch an inſult offered 
to the Germanic body, and murmured loudly at- this indecent 
treatment of two of its greateſt Princes. They had ſoon other 
cauſes of complaint, and ſuch as affected them more nearly. 


| Charles proceeded to add oppreſſion to infult, and arrogating 


to himſelf all the rights of a conqueror, exereiſed them 


: with the - utmoſt rigour. He ordered his troops to ſeize” the 


artillery and military ſtores belonging to ſuch as had been mem- 


bers of the Smalkaldic league, and having collected upwards of 
| five hundred pieces of cannon, a gon number i in chat age, he 


* . | 
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part ines pete, in order to ſpread by chis means the fame of kis' 
ſucceſs, and that they might ſerve as monuments of his having 


ſubdued a nation, hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, 


by his ſole authority, large ſums as well upon thoſe who had 


159 


Boox IK. - 
— — — — 


n 


ſerved him with fidelity during the war, as upon ſuch as had 


towards a war, which having been undertaken, as he pretended, 


for the common benefit, ought to be carried on at the common 
charge; upon the latter, as a fine by way of puniſhment for 
their rebellion. By theſe exactions he amaſfed above one million 
{ix hundred thouſand crowns, a fam-which appeared prodigious 


in the ſixteenth century. But ſo general was the / conſternation 
which had feized the Germans upon his rapid ſucceſs, and ſuch 


their dread of his vidtorions troops, that all implicitly obeyed 
lis commands; though, at the ſame time, theſe extraordinary 


ſtretches of power greatly alarmed a people, jealous of their 


privileges, and habituated during ſeveral ages to confider the 


Imperial authority as neither extenſive nor formidable, This diſ- 


content and reſentment, how induftrioufly foever they concealed - 


them, became univerfal; and che more theſe paſſions were 


reftrained and kept down for the preſent, the more ed were 


| cher to burſt out ſoon with action violence. 7 


. _ 


Wa KLE 8 to the Gan like a e 
people, Ferdinand treated his ſubjects in Bohemia with fill 
greater rigour. That Kingdom poſſeſſed privileges and immu- 
nities as extenſive as choſe of any nation in which the feudal, 
inſtitutions. Were ehablithed. | The ame of theis Wee 


every lag van by eee ths? - 
„„ ene 


Ferdinand's 


encroach- 


ments on the 


liberties of kis 
Bohemian - 
. 


* 
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THE: REIGN OF THE 


| | ſecurity of a conſtitution of government to which 1 ex- 
tremely attached. He ſoon began, however, to be weary of a 
jiuuriſciction ſo much circumſcribed, and to deſpiſe a ſceptre 
which he could not tranſmit to his poſterity; ; and notwithſtand- 
ing all his former engagements, he attempted to overturn the 
conſtitution from its foundations; that inſtead of an elective 
kingdom he might render it hereditary. But the Bohemians. 
ſeemed reſolved not to relinquiſh, tamely, privileges which they 
had long enjoyed. At the ſame time, many of them having 
embraced the doctrines of the Reformers, the ſeeds of which 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague had planted in their country, 
about the beginning of the preceding century, the deſire of 
acquiring religious liberty mingled itſelf with their zeal for their ä 
civil rights; and theſe two, kindred paſſions. heightening, as 
uſual, each other” $ force, precipitated them immediately into 
violent meaſures. They had not only refuſed to ſerve their 
ſovereign againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, but having 
entered into a cloſe alliance with, the Elector of Saxony, they 
bound themſelves, by a ſolemn aſſociation, to defend their 
ancient conſtitution; and to perſiſt, until they ſhould obtain 
ſuch additional grants as they thought neceſſary towards per- 
fecting the preſent model of their government, or rendering it 
more permanent. They choſe Caſpar Phlug, a nobleman of diſ— 
tinction, to be their general; and levied an army of thirty thou- 
ſand mentoenforce their petitions. But either from the weakneſs 
of their leader, or from the diſſenſions in a great unwieldy body, | 
© which, having united haſtily, was not thoroughly compacted, or 
from ſome other unknown cauſe, the ſubſequent operations of the 
Bohemians bore no proportion to the zeal and ardour with which 
they took their firſt reſolutions. They ſuffered themſelves to 
be amuſed ſo long with negociations and overtures of different 
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berg was fought, the Elector deprived of his dignity and terri- 
tories, the Landgrave confined to cloſe cuſtody, and the league 12 
of Smalkalde entirely diſſipated. The ſame dread of the Empe- 
ror Power which had ſeized the reſt of the Germans, reached 
them. As ſoon as their ſovereign approached with a body of . 
Imperial troops, they inftantly diſperſed; thinking of nothing 5 
but how to attone for their paſt guilt, and to acquire ſome oy See oe On 
of forgiveneſs, by a prompt ſubmiſſion.” But Ferdinand, who. „„ 75 
entered his dominions full of that implacable reſentment which x | 55 
inflames Monarchs whoſe authority has been deſpiſed, was not | 
to be mollified by the late repentance and involuntary return of EIS th, 
rebellious ſubjects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, the 
intreaties and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared . 
before him in the poſture of ſuppliants, and implored for mercy. N 
The ſentence which he pronounced againſt them was rigorous to 
extremity ; he aboliſhed many of their privileges, he abridged e 
others, and new modelled the conſtitutiomaccording to his pleaſure. 
He puniſhed many of thoſe who had been moſt active in form- 
ing the late aſſociation againſt him with death, and ſtill a greater 
number with confiſcation of their goods, or perpetual baniſh- | 
ment. He obliged all his ſubjects, of every condition, to give 
up their arms to be depoſited in forts where he planted garriſon q 
Au after diſarming his people, he loaded them with new and:  _ © 
exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill conducted and unſucceſsful 
effort to extend their privileges, the Bohemians not only e- 
larged the ſphere of the royal prerogative which they intended 355 
to have circumſcribed, · hut they almoſt annihilated thoſe 8 
which they aimed at inn a broader: and er, „ 
foundation F 
 » $leid. 408, 410, 434- Thus Liv. 120 150. Seruv. Corp. i. # FI ks. 
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—— ſubdued the independant and ſtubborm ſpirit of the Germans bx 
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Diet held at the terror of arms and the rigour of puniſhment, held a diet 


Augſburg, 


_ 


_ 


The Emre- 
ror exhorts 
them to ſub- 
mit to the 
General 
Council. 


at Augſburg, in order to compoſe finally the controverſies with 
regard to religion, which had ſo long diſturbed the Empire; He 
durſt not, however, truſt the determination of a matter fo inte- 
reſting to the free ſuffrage of the Germans, broken as their minds. 
now were to ſubjection. He entered the city at the head of 
his Spaniſh troops, and aſſigned them quarters there. ¶ The reſt 
of his ſoldiers he cantoned in the adjacent villages; ſo that the 
members of the diet, while they carried on their deliberations, 
were ſurrounded by the ſame army which Rad overcome their 
eountrymen. Immediately after his. public entry, Charles gave 


a proof of the violence with which he intended to proceed. "He: 


took poſſeſſion by force of the cathedral together with one of the 
principal churches; and his prieſts having, by various. ceremonics, 
purified them from the pollution with which they ſuppoſed the: 
unhallowed mipiſtrations of the Proteſtants to have defiled them, 
they re-eſtabliſhed with mw pony” e ho the 1 
om ea 48 2 ſs | 


Agro eee tf marndeosty this dith was extraordinary; 
the importance of the affairs concerning which-it was to delibe- 


rate; and the fear of giving offence to the Eniperor by an ab- 


ſence which lay open to miſconſtruction, brought together almoſt 


all the Princes, nobles, and repreſentatives of cities who had right 
t ſit in that aſſembly. The Emperor, in the ſpeech with which 


he opened the meeting, called their attention immediately to- 
that Point, Which ſeemed chiefly” to merit it. . men- 
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endeavours to procure a general cbüncil, which Ao could pro= 8 by A : 


vide a feltiedy adequitte to theſe evils; he Exhorted them to recbs 
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lvtion- in the 


all their controverfies, . had, by this: time, undergone a violent council. 
change · The fear and jeatouſy; with which the Emperor's frſt 
ſucceſſes againſt the confederates of Smalkalde had inſpired the 
| Pope, continued to encreaſe. , Not ſatisfied with attempting to 

retard the progreſs of the Imperial arms, by the ſudden tecal of 

His. troops, Paul began to confider-the Emperor as an enemy, 

che weight of whoſe power he muſt ſoon feel, and againſt 
whom he could not be too haſty in taking precautionz. He 
foreſaw- that the immediate effect of the Emperor's acquiring 
abſolute power in Germany, would be to render him entirely 
maſter of all the deciſions of the council; if it ſhould continue 
to. meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, ſo 0 A- 
ambitious, to get che command of this formidable engine, which 
ne might employ at pleaſure to limit or. overturn' the Papal 


mined. to tranſlate the council to ſome city more inimediately 
under his own juriſdiction, and at a greater diftafice a the 
terror of the Emperor arms, or che reach of his influence. An 
incident fortunately occurred which gave this mẽaſure the 
appearance of being neceſſary. One or two of the fathers of the 
: council, together with ſome of their domeſtics, happening to 
1 * . 3 


authority. As the only method of preventing this, he deter- en 7 


by 


THE, REIGN OF: 9 


Sr boon Ix die. ſuddenly. the. phyſicians, deegived by the be or 
1 e ſuborned by the Pope s legates, pronounced the diſtemper to be 
infectious and peſtilential. Some of the Prelates, ſtruck with a 
th panic, retired; others were impatient. to be gone; and after a 
March 11, ſhort conſultation, the council was tranſlated to Bologna, a city 
Tranſlated ſubject io the Pope. All the biſhops in the Imperial intereſt, 
to Bologna, warmly oppoſed this reſolution, as taken without neceſſity, and 
founded on falſe or frivolous pretexts. All the Spaniſh pre- 
lates, and moſt of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor's expreſs 
command, remained at Trent; the reſt, to the number of thirty- 
four, accompanying the legates to Bologna. Thus a ſchiſm 
commenced, in that very aſſembly, which had been called to heat 
the diviſions of Chriſtendom ; the fathers of Bologna inveighing 
againſt thoſe who ftaid at Trent, as contumacious and regardleſs 
of the Pope's authority; while the other accuſed them of being 
ſo far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to remove 
to a place where their eonſultations could prove of no > ſervice 


wh nee ow and order i in arr tf 


29 : * As 


Tur e at the fame ume, eie all his intereſt to 
procure the return of the council to Trent. But Paul, who 
Pope and highly applauded his on ſagacity in having taken a ſtep 
| _ . which put it out of Charles's power to acquire the direction of 
5 mat aſſembly, paid no regard to a requeſt, the object of which 
Fl vas ſo extremely obvious. The ſummer was conſumed in fruit- 
leſs negociations with reſpect to this point, the importunity of 
the one and the obſtinacy of the other daily increaſing, Atlaſt an 
event happened which widened the breach irreparably, and ren- 
dered _ a averſe frons PN ch to e Pals that- 
| 5 r. Pau 24h, 6 - "yo P | 4 
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came Sie the "ABR Charles, as 005 en obſerved, Boox IX. 
had ſo violently exaſperated Peter Lewis Farneſe, the Pope's ſon, - 1 hoe - 
by refuſing to grant him the inveſtiture of Parma and Placentia, = | 
that he had watched ever fince that time with all the vigilance f 
reſentment for an opportunity of revenging chat injury. He had 4175 8 85 
endeayoured to precipitate his father into open hoſtilities againſt 
the Emperor, and had earneſtly follicited the King of France to 
invade Italy. His hatred and reſentment extended to all. thoſe 
whom he knew that the Emperor favoured; he perſecuted Gon- 
zaga, governor of Milan, with ill offices, and had encouraged 
Fieſco in his attempt upon the lifeof Andrew Doria, becauſe both 
Gonzaga: and Doria poſſeſſed a great degree of the Emperor's 
eſteem and confidence. His malevolence and ſecret intrigues were 
not unknown to the Emperor, who could not be more deſirous 
to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Doria were to be 
employed as his inſtruments in infficting it. Farneſe, by be 
profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every kind, equal! 
to thoſe committed by the worſt tyrants who have diſgraced 
human nature, had rendered himſelf ſo odious, that they* 
thought any violence whatever might be attempted againſt him 
They ſoon found among his own ſubjects, perſons who were 
eager, and even deemed it meritorious to lend their hands in 
ſuch a. ſervice. As he, animated with the! jealouſy which 
uſually poſſeſſes petty ſovereigns, had employed all the eruelty 
and fraud, whereby they endeavour to ſupply their defect of 
power, in order to humble and extirpate the nobility ſubject 
to his government, ſive noblemen of the greateſt distinction tion 8 
in Placentia,” combined to avenge the injuries, which they bs . 2 
themſelves had ſuffeted, as well as thoſe which he had offer . 
ed to "their order. They formed their plan in conjunc-⸗ 125 
tion with ente but it remains uncertiin whether Re” 
N 15 5 74 en, | 
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approved * 
what they propoſad anil co operated in carrying it on. They 
| concerted! at de previous” ren eee eon. 
1 5 among the moſt audacious derds of that nature mentioned in 
Kept. 10. Hbhiſtory One body of the confpirators ſurpried, at Hiid-day; 
the gates of the eitadel of Placentia where Farneſe reſded, 
_ overpowered his guardo, and murdered lim. Another party of 
them made thiemſelves maſters of the town, and called upon their 
fellow citizens to tue arms, in order to reaffame their liberty. 
The multitude ran towards the citadel, from which ihree grent 
guns, a ſignal cancetted with Gonzagaz had been fired - and 
before they could gueſs the cauſe or he authors of the tumult, 
they ſaw- the lifeleſs body of the' tyrant hanging by the heels 
from one of the windows of the citadel. But ſo: univerſally 
deteſtable had he become, that not one expreſſed any ſentiment 
a concern at ſueh a fad reverſe of fortune, or of indignation 
dt chisignomĩinious treatment of a ſovereign Prince: The eu. 
tation at the ſueceſo of the conſpiracy was general, and all 

by applauded the actors in it, as the deliverers of their country. 
Tyue body was tumbled - inte the ditely ithiarfurtoundedthe cies 
del, and expoſed te the inſults of the rabble; the reſt! of the 
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ie 1 next Morning, a ae, tx00ps arriving WON the 
2 of frontiers, of the Milaneſe, where they had been poſted in expec- 
enn. tation of the event, took poſſeſſion of the city in the Emperor's 


name, 1 reinſtated the nnen, in the poſſefſion of their 
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of ſuek conſequence as Pläcentia, greatly embätterec hie rr mm ©. _- 
He accuſed Gomzaga, im-/open.confitory; of having committee ll 
4 cuel murder in order to prepare the wN for an ungut ufj,j& © ©  -  —- 
pation; and immediately demanded of the Emperor ſatisfacti en 
for both; for the former, by the puniſhment of Gonzaga: forthe | 
lattery by the reſtitution! of Placentia, to his grandſon Octavich ts 
al owner; But Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of flueh — "209% 
7 value, Was willing to expoſe himſelf to the impntation f being "CON 
acceſſary to the crime which. had given an opportunity: of ſeizing. | 
2 and to bear the, infamy, of defrauding his own. ſon-ig-law, of wo 
the igheritance which belonged, to him, eluded all his ſollicita - 2 2675, £5 
eee _ the city together with EO 9 8 — 
its territories“. 77 f: 41:7 L O16 ered 338 | | TRE) Kg 
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courts the ax 1 


to be reſtrained by no conſideration either of decency orjuſtice; liance of the: - 
tranſported-the:Pope ſo far beyond his uſual moderation and cau- 515 King ; „ 
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tion, that he was eager to take arms againſt the Emperor in order — + 
to be avenged on the murderers of his ſon, and to recover te 1 
mheritance wreſted from his family. Conſcious, however, of 12 „ 
his own inability to: ebntend with ſuch an enemy, he warmly! 1 
ſollieited the French King andi the republick of Venice to jon C FFV 
in an offenGive league e e eee r | 1 
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been defeated by the Engliſh in one of the greateſt battles ever 


| fought between theſe. two rival nations, he was about to ſend a a 


numerous, body of veteran troops into that country, as well to 
preſerve i it from being conquered, as to gain the acquiſition of a 
new kingdom to the French monarchy, by marrying - his fon 
the Dauphin to the young Queen of Scotland. An undertaking 
accompanied with ſuch manifeſt advantages, the ſucceſs of which 


appeared to be ſo certain, was not to be relinquiſhed for the re- 


mote proſpect of benefit from an alliance depending upon the pre- 


carious life of a Pope of fourſcore, who had nothing at heart but 
the gratification of his own private reſentment. Inſtead, therefore, 


, ruſhing headlong into the alliance propoſed, Henry amuſed the 


Popewith ſuch general profeſſions and promiſes, as might keep him 
from any thoughts of endeavouring to accommodate his diffe- 


| rences with: the Emperor, but at the fame time avoided any ſuch 


. the ſpirit with vl We e ale wanne n ae, 8 


engagement as might occaſion an immediate rupture between 


Charles and himſelf, or precipitate him into a war for which he 


was not prepared. The Venetians, though much alarmed at 


ſeeing Placentia in the hands of the Imperialiſts, imitated the 


wary conduct of the French King, which reſembled ſo nearly 


' OR: "” / od - 1 Ws $$; S* 33 | 2 Ai 8 


The diet of 

Augſburg pe- 
titi for 
return of the - 
council to 
Trent. 


the light up immediately. the flames of war, he did not forget the 
injuries, which he was obliged for the preſent to endure; 


. * Pp 4 * - 211 een * 2 » 
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- 55 though the Pope Cds hap it was not in nie power to 


reſentment ſettled deeper in his mind, and became more ranco- 
rous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of. gratifying i it. It 


„Men. de Aiwier. 1 il. 63, 71, 58, 859 95. Paruta tor. di Vehes. 1 199 OY 
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che deſire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of Augſburg, 
by the Emperor's command, petitioned the Pope, in name of the 
whole Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to. 
Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to renew their delibera- 


tions in that place. Charles had been at great pains in bringing 


the members to join in this requeſt”. Having obſerved a conſi- 
derable variety of ſentiments among the Proteſtants with reſpect 
to the ſubmiſſion which he had required to the decrees of the 
council, ſome. of them being altogether, intractable, while 
others were ready to acknowledge its right of juriſdiction 


upon certain conditions, he employed all his addreſs in order 
to gain or to divide them. He threatened and over-awed the 


Elector Palatine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious to ven geance 
on account of the aſſiſtance which he had given to the confe- 
derates of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring liberty for the 


him from oppoſing what he knew would be agreeable to the 
Emperor. The Elector of Brand enburgh, leſs influenced by 


religious zeal than any Prince of that age, was eaſily induced 
- to imitate their example in aſſenting to all that the Emperor 


required. The deputies of the cities remained ſtill to be brought 


over; they were more tenacious of their principles, and, though PA 


every thing that could operate either on their hopes or fears was 


tried, the utmoſt that they. would promiſe was to acknowledge 


the juriſdiction. of the council, if effectual proviſion were made 


dar mier che divines of all parties fres acceſs t to that W 2 


„ 


were decided according to ſcripture and the uſage of the primi- 
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Landg rave, together with the formal confirmation of his own | 
electoral dignity, overcame Maurice's ſcruples, or prevented 


Vor. III. V 2 VV .. _ ive. 
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Was, . white theſe ſentiments of enmity were in full 1 ala Book IX. 
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The Pope 
eludes the 
demand. 
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authority of the council, Charles employed that as an argument 
to enforee their petition for its return to Frent. But the Pope, 


THE TY 6? TE 5 


tive bilttts: But when the memorial containing this declafa“ 
tion was preſented to the Emperor, he ventured to put in prac- 
tice a very extraordinary artifice. Without reading the paper, or 


taking any notice of the conditions on which they had infiſted; he 
ſeemed to take it for granted that they had complied with his de- 


mand, and gave thanks to the deputies for their full and unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion to the deerees of the eouncil. The deputies, thonghafto- 
niſhed at what they had heard, did not attempt to ſet kim right, 
both parties being better pleaſed that the matter ſhould remain 
under this ſtate of ambiguity, than to puſh for an explanation, 

which muſt have occaſioned a rr * wound have 1 = 


_ to a rupture”. 
Having apices this 3 Gabmiſſion of: the evi die 


from the ſatisfaction of mortifying the Emperor, as well as 


from his own averſion to what was demanded, reſolved, without 


heſitation, that this petition ſhould be rejected; though in order 
to avoid the imputation of being influenced wholly by reſent- 


ment, he had the addreſs to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna, 


to put a direct negative upon the requeſt, He referred to their 
conſideration the petition of the diet, and they, ready to con- 


firm by their aſſent whatever the legates were pleaſed to dictate, 


declared that the council could not, in confiſtenee with its dig- 
nity, return to Trent, unleſs the prelates who, by remaining 
there, had diſcovered a ſchiſmatick ſpirit, would firft repair to 
Bologna, and join their brethren; and that, even after their 
* the council could not renew its 1 "ON any 


at 
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EMPEROR CHARLES. v 


their intention of obeying: its future decrees to be ſincere, by 


95 ; 


— 


Tuts anſwer was . to the Emperor by the 
eee who at the ſame time exhorted him to comply with 
demands that appeared to be ſo reaſonable. But Charles was 
better acquainted with the duplicity of the Pope's character than 
to be deceived by ſuch a groſs artifice; he knew that the prelates 


of Bologna durſt utter no ſentiment but what Paul inſpired; and, 


therefore, overlooking them as mere inſtruments in the hand of 
another, he confidered their reply as a full diſcovery of the 


Pope's intentions. As he could no longer hope to acquire 
ſuch an aſcendant in the council as to render it ſubſer vient to 
his own plan, he ſaw it to be neceſſary that Paul ſhould not have 


it in his power to turn againſt him the authority of fo venerable 


an aſſembly. In order to prevent this, he ſent to Spaniſn 
lawyers to Bologna, who, in the preſence of the legates, pro- 


a 
| proſpettof benefit to che church, Lene ee en Book IX: ; 


1647 


1 pa obedience to thoſe which it ne 5 


The Emperot 
proteſts 


againſt the 


council of 


Bologna. 


. 548. 


January 16. 


teſted, That the tranſlation of the council to that place had been 


unneceſſary, and founded on falſe or frivolous pretexts; that 
while it continued to meet there, it ought to be deemed an 


_ unlawful and ſchiſmatical conventicle; that all its deciſions ought | 


of courſe: to be held as null and invalid; and that as the Pope; 


together with the corrupt ecclefiaſticswho depended on him, had 
abandoned the care of the church, the Emperor, as its protec» | 
tor, would employ all the power which God had committed to 


him, in order to preſerve it from thoſe calamities with which it 


% 


was threatened. A few days after, the Imperial ambaflador at 2 2. 
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. Book et Abme demanded an audience of the Pope; and in prolence of” 
15 E all the Cardinals as well as foreign miniſters, proteſted againſt the 
proceedings of the 1 80 88 at men in terms n harſh 
and W rs | 4 | Tos 


| 7 wee Emperor IT was not thin before Charles Pitcociles: to carry theſe 
. e threats, which greatly alarmed both the Pope and couneil at 
5 Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know the ill ſueceſs 
in Germany. of His endeavours. to procure a favourable anſwer to their peti- 
155 tion, and that the Pope, equally regardleſs of their entreaties 
and of his ſervices to the church, had refuſed to gratify them by 
allowing the council to meet again at Trent; that, though all 
hope of holding this aſſembly in:a place, where they might look 
for freedom of debate and judgment, was not to be given up, 
the proſpect of it was, at preſent, diſtant and uncertain; that, in 
. the mean time, Germany was torn in pieces by religious diſſen 
fions, the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds of the 
people diſquieted with a multiplicity: of new opinions and con- 
| | _ troverſies formerly unknown among Chriſtians ; that, moved by 
| | the duty which he owed to them as their ſovereign, and to the 
Church as its protector, he had employed fome divines, of known 
abilities and learning, to prepare a fyſtem-of doctrine, to which 
all ſhould conform until a council; ſuch as they wiſhed for, 
TO could be convocated. This ſyſtem was compiled by Pflug, 
Le; HIJelding and Agricola, of whom the two former were dignita - 
ries in the Romiſh church, but remarkable for their pacific and 
healing ſpirit; the laſt was a Proteſtant divine, ſuſpected, not 
without reaſon, of having been gained by bribes and promiſes, 


to betray. or miſlead his. oy on this occaſion... The aele 


1 r. Paul, abs, Paares 1. Sheid, 4,6:. a Coch. We i. 164 
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profented to the diet of Ratiſbon in the year one thophane five Boon 1%... 
Corn _ 


| Hundred and forty- one, i in order to reconcile the contending par- 166 
ties, ſerved as a model for the prefent work. But as the Empe- ö 


ror's ſituation was much changed ſinee that time, and he found 


it no longer neceſſary to manage the Proteſtants. with. the ſame 


— 


delicacy as at that juncture, the conceſſions in their favour were 


not now ſo numerous, nor did they extend to points of ſo muß 
oonſequence. The treatiſe contained a compleat ſyſtem of theo- 1 
log y, conformable in almoſt every article to the tenets of tbe 


Romiſh church, though expreſſed, for: the moſt part, in the 
ſofteſt words, or in ſeriptural phraſes, or in terms of ſtudied IRS 


ambiguity. Every doctrine, however, peculiar to Popery, was 


retained; and all the rites, which the Proteſtants condemned as 


inventions of men introduced into the worſhip of God, were 


| enjoined. Wich regard to two points only, ſome relaxation of 
their rigour 1 was granted, and ſome latitude in praQtice admitted. 
Such ecgleſiaſtics as had married, and would not put away their 
wives, were allowed, nevertheleſs, to to perform all-the functions 
of their ſacred office; and thoſe provinces. which had been 
accuſtomed to partake of the cup, as well as of the breM in the: 
_ ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, were tilt indulged the privi- 


— 


lege of receiving both. Even theſe were declared to be conceſ- 


ſions for the fake of peace, and granted only for a ſeaſon, in 
| compliance with the weakneſs or prejudices of their bea bf 
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THE REIGN OF,THE: | 
to continue no longer in force than until a free general a 


could be held, the Emperor preſented to the diet with a pompous ©. 


declaration of his ſincere intention to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity and 


order in the church, as well as of his hopes that their adopting 
_ theſe regulations would contribute greatly to bring about that 


deſitable event. It was read, in preſence, according to 
As ſoon as it was finiſhed the archbiſhop of Mentz, 


of the electoral college, roſe up haſtily, and having thanked the 


Emperor for his unwearied and pious endeavours in order to re- 


ftore peace to the church, he, in name of the diet, fignified their 
approbation of the ſyſtem of doctrine which he had prepared, to- 
gether with their reſolution of conforming to it in every particu- 
lar. The whole aſſembly was amazed ata declaration ſo unpre- 
cedented and unconſtitutional, as well as at the Elector's preſump- 
tion in pretending to deliver the ſenſe of the diet, upon a point, 
which had not hitherto been the ſubject of conſultation or debate. 
But not one member had the courage to contradict what the 
Flector had ſaid; ſome being overawed by fear, others remaining 
filent through complaifance. The Emperor held the archbiſhop's 
declaration to be a full conftitutional ratification of the Interim, 


and prepared ee ee peas ke of it, a @ decree of the 


New end 


"7 fruitleſs ſolli- 


Citaticns ſor 
the Lard- 


rave li- 


berty. 


"3 


Empire”, , 


DvurI NG this diet, the wife and children of the Landgrave, 
warmly ſeconded by Maurice of Saxony, endeavoured to in- 
tereſt the members in behalf of that unhappy Prince, who 
ſtill languiſhed in confinement. _ But Charles, who did not 
chuſe to be brought under the neceſſity of rejecting any requeſt 2 


that came from ſuch a reſpeQable body, in order to prevent their 
© repreſentations, laid before the diet an account of his-tranſac- 


tions with the Landgrave, together with the motives which bad. ; 


5 7 Sleid. 460, F. n. Pallav. N 5 
Hef ne © 


myEnOR onanlus 


it eh idee him to detain that Prince in cuſtody, and 4 which 
rendered it prudent, as he alledged, to keep him ſtill under 


reſtraint. It was no eafy matter to give any good reaſon for an 


action, incapable of being juſtified. But hie thought the moſt 
frivolous pretexts might be produced in an aſſembly willing to 


| be deceived, and afraid of nothing ſo much as to diſcover that 


Book. Ix 


3546 


it ſaw his conduct in its true colours. His account of his own 5 


conduct was accordingly admitted to be fully ſatisfactory, and 


his unfortunate priſoner, the Landgrave's concerns were no 
| more. mentioned | 


= 


Is ond to . ance the e e ee which 
this inflexible rigour might leave in their minds, Charles, as a 
| proof thathis gratitude was no leſs permanent and unchangeable 
than his reſentment, inveſted Maurice, in the elect ral dignity, 
with all the legal formalities. The ceremony was performed, with 
extraordinary pomp, in an open court, ſo near the apartment in 
which the degraded EleQor was kept a priſoner, that he could 
view it from his windows. Even this inſult did not rufffe his uſual . 
. tranquillity ; - and turning his eyes that way, he beheld a proſ- 
perous rival receiving thoſe enſigns of dignity of which he had 
been ſtripped, without uttering one ſentiment unbecoming the 
Sas which he had amen amidft all his Ae 5 


Aran after the difolution of the diet, the Emperor 
ordered the Interim to be publiſhed in the German as well as 
. 1 It met with me uſual 9972071 of waeren 


after ſome feeble intreaties that he would extend his clemency to 


The Interim 
equally. dif. 


approved of 


by Pro-eſlanis 


and Papiſts. 
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Toveſtitura, Mauriti a  Mammerano res deſeripta ap. Scardium ii. 508. 
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parties declaimed againſt it with equal violence, The Proteſtants 
condemned it as a ſyſtem containing the groſſeſt errors of Popery, 
diſguiſed with ſo little art, that it could impoſe only on the moſt 
4gnorant, or on thoſe who by wilfully ſhutting their eyes 
favoured the deception. The Papiſts inveighed againſt 4 it, as a 
work, in which ſome doctrines of the church were impiouſly 
given up, others meanly concealed, and all of them delivered 
in terms calculated rather to deceive the unwary, than to inſtruct 

the ignorant, or to reclaim thoſe who were enemies to the truth. 
While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it, on one hand, 


the general of the Dominicans with no leſs vehemence impugned 


it, on the other. But at Rome, as ſoon as the contents of the 
Interim came to be known, the indignation of the courtiers and 
eccleſiaſtics roſe to the greateſt height. They exclaimed againſt 
the Emperor's profane encroachment: on the ſacerdotal function, 
in prefuming, with the concurrence of an aſſembly or laymen, 
to define articles of faith, and to regulate modes of worſhip. 


They compared this raſh deed to that of Uzzah, who, with an 


unhallowed hand, had touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 


tempts of thoſe Emperors, who had rendered their memory deteſ- 
table, by endeavouring to madel the Chriſtian church according 
to their pleaſure. They even affected tofind out a reſemblance 


between the Emperor” s conduct and that of Henry VIII. and ex- 


preſſed their fear of his imitating the example of that Monarch, by 


uſurping the title as well as juriſdiction belonging to the head of 


the church. All, therefore, contended, with one voice, that as 
the foundations of eccleſiaſtical authority were now ſhaken, and 


the whole fabric ready to be overturned by a new enemy; ſome 


Fowerful method of defence muſt be 1 and a vigoroug 
| reſiſtance | 


EMPEROR, CHARLES, . 
reſiſtance e beginning, bet he © grem u bees Is. 


unn eee | F 
e e whoſe 3 Was improved vy longer: expe- To Nt 


rience in great tranſactions, as well as by a more extenſive obſer- Pope with 
vation'of human affairs, viewed the matter with more acute diſ- 9 
cernment, and derived comfort from the very circuniſtance 
which filled them with apprehenſion. He was aſtoniſhed, that a 
Prince of ſuch ſuperior ſagacity as the Emperor ſhould be ſo in- 
toxicated with a ſingle victory, as to imagine that he might give 
law to mankind, and decide even in thoſe matters, with regard, 
to which they are moſt impatient of dominion. He faw that, by 
joining any one of the contending parties in Germany, Charles 
might have had it in his power to have oppreſſed the other, but 
that the preſumption of ſuceeſs had now inſpired him with the 
_ vain thought of his being able to domineeroverboth ; he foretold 
that a ſyſtem, which all attacked, and none defended, could not 
be of long duration; and that, for this reaſon, there was no 
_ of his interpoſing in order to haſten its fall; for as ſoon as 
the powerful hand which now upheld it was withdrawn, it 
| would e its own accord, and be fegen for ever 4 


Tune ee fond of his own plan, adhered to his 8 The Emperor 
tion of carrying it into full exeeution. But though the Elector erg ne 6a 
Palatine, the EKlector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influenced 
by the ſame conſiderations as formerly, ſeemed ready to yield 
implicit obedience to whatever he ſhould enjoin, he met not 
every where with a like obſequious ſubmiſſion. John Marquis 

* f wann Anſpach, ee he had taken Sag] wor 
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2 E RELON- or THE 
great Zeal in the war againſt the eoulfederaties'of Smalkalde, re- 


fuſed to renounce doctrines which he held to be ſacred, and 


reminding the Emperor of the repeated promiſes which he had 


given his Proteſtant allies of allowing them the free exerciſe of 


717 


their religion, he claimed, in conſequence of theſe, to be ex- 


empted from receiving the Intetim. Some other Princes, alſo, 


ventured to mention the ſame ſeruples, and to plead the ſame 
indulgence. But on this, as on other trying occaſions, the 
firmneſs of the Elector of Saxony was moſt diſtinguiſhed, and 
merited the higheſt praiſe. Charles, well knowing the authority 
of his example with all the Proteſtant party, laboured, with 
the utmoſt earneſtneſs, to gain his approbation of the Interim, 
and by employing ſometimes promiſes of ſetting him at liberty. 
ſometimes threats of treating him with greater harſhnefs, at- 


tempted alternately to work upon his. hopes and fears. But he 


was, alike, regardleſs of both. After having declared his fixed 


belief in the doctrines of the reformation, I cannot now, ſaid 


he, in my old age, abandon the principles, for which I early 


eontended; nor, in order to procure freedom during a few de- 


elining years, will I betray that good cauſe, on account of 


which I have ſuffered ſo much, and am ſtill willing to ſuffer. 


Better for me to enjoy, in this ſolitude, the eſteem of virtuous 
men, together with the approbation of my own.conſcience, than 


to return into the world, with the imputation and guilt of 
apoſtacy, to diſgrace and embitter the remainder of my days. 
By this magnanimous reſolution, he ſet his countrymen. a pat- 


tern of conduct, ſo very different from that which the Em- 


peror withed him to have exhibited to them, chat it drew upon. 


bim freſh marks of his indignation. The rigour of his con- 


N * was increaſed ; the number of his ſervants abridged ; ; 
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me Latheran dlergymen who had hitherto bern oormitged to at- Divx, IX: 
tend him, were difmiſſed ; and even the books of devotion, A 
which had been his chief conſolation during a tedious imprifon+ | 
ment, were taken from him. The Landgrave of - Heſſe, his 
companion in misfortune, did 1 not maintain the ſame conſtancy. 
His patience and fortitude were both ſo much exhauſted by the 

length of his confinement, that willing to purchaſe freedom at 

any price, he wrote to the Emperor, offering not only to ap- 

prove of the Interim, but to yield an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 

his will in every other particular. But Charles who knew, 

that what courſe ſoever the Landgrave might hold, neither his 

example nor authority would prevail on his children or ſubjects a 25 
to receive the Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was . —̃ _ 
kept confined as ſtrictly as ever; and while he ſuffered tlie „„ = 
cruel mortification of having his conduct ſet in contraſt to that 8 
of the Elector, he derived not the ſmalleſt beneſit from the 5 7 
mean p e N mY to RR CE IEE? Cer as *: 5,5 of 


Bor it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met with the The freecities 
moſt violent oppoſition to the Interim. Theſe fmall common- uot 
,wealths, the citizens of which were accuſtomed to liberty and ag 

independence, had embraced the doctrines of the Reformatioann 
 -when firſt publiſhed with remarkable eagerneſs ; the bold ſpirit 7 
of innovation being peculiarly ſuited to the genius of free go 8 
vernment. Among them, the Proteſtant teachers had made the | 
_ greateſt number of proſelytes. The moſt eminent divines of 
the party were ſettled there as paſtors. By having the direction 
of the ſchools and other ſeminaries of learning, they had trained 


* ee 'AS well inſtructed in the articles of their . as 
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2tal6us to defend them. Buch perſons were vie 
by example, or ſwayed by authority, but having been taught 
to examine and to_decide in mattets of controverſy, thought 


that they were both qualified and entitled to judge for them- 


 oppolition. Having laid down this maxim as the rule of his 


ſelves. - As ſoon as the contents of the Interim were known, 


they, with one voice, joined in refuſing to admit it. Straſburg, 


' Conſtance, Bremen, Magdeburgh, together with many other 


towns of leſs note, preſented remonſtrances to the Emperor, 
ſetting forth the irregular and unconſtitutional manner in which 


the Interim had been enacted, and beſeeching him not to offer 


ſuch violence to their conſciences, as to require their aſſent to 


a form of doctrine and worſhip, which appeared to them 
repugnant to the expreſs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on ſo many Princes of the Empire 

to approve of his new model, was not much moved by the re- 
preſentations of theſe cities, which how formidable ſoever they 
might have proved if they could have been formed into one 
body, lay fo remote from each other, that it was eaſy to op- 
preſs Wen en was poſſible for them to unite. 


ö In order to. icomplith this, the Emperor fs ſaw it to obe enen 
that his meaſures ſhould be vigorous, and executed with fuch ra- 


pidity as to allow no time for concetting any common plan of 


proceedings, his firft attempt was upon the city of Augſburg, 
which, though overawedl by the preſence of the Spaniſh troops, 
he knew to be as much diffatisfied with the Interim as any in 
the Empire. He otderetl one body of thefe troops to feize the 


gates; he poſted the reſt in different quarters of the city; and 


NY all ie n in the town, he, by his ſole ab- 


ſolute | 


- 
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ſolute authority, publiſhed Adterse abblithins their Peet Bon IX. 2 
form of government, diſſolving all their corporations and fra- * 24 
ternities, and nominating a ſmall number of perſons, in whom 8 | 
he veſted for the future the right of adminiſtration. Each of. - 
the perſons, thus choſen, took an oath to obſerve the Interim. N 
An act of power, ſo unprecedented as well as arbitrary, which | | 
excluded the body of the inhabitants from any ſhare in the * 
government of their own community, and ſubjected them to 
men who had no other merit than their ſervile devotion to the 
Emperor's will, gave general diſguſt; but as they durſt not 
venture upon reſiſtance, they were obliged to ſubmit in ſilence. 

From Auſburg, in which he left a garriſon, he proceeded to 
Ulm, and new modelling its government with the ſame violent 
hand, he ſeized ſuch of their paſtors as refuſed to ſubſcribe the 

Interim, committed them to priſon, and at his departure carried 1 
them along with him in chains. By this ſeverity, he not 

- only ſecured the reception of the Interim i in two of the moſt 
powerful cities, but gave warning to the reſt what ſuch as con- 
tinued refractory had to expect. The effect of the example 
was 28 great as he could have wiſhed, and many towns, in „ 

order to ſave theinſelves from the like yengeance, found it pe £5 

ceſſary to comply with what he enjoined. This obedience, 

extorted by the rigour of authority, produced no change in 
the ſentiments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform ſo far to the letter of the law, as was barely | 
ſufficient to ſcreen them from puniſhment. Their preachers ac 
eompanied thoſe ceremonies, the obſervation of which the Interim 
FORO with fuch an anc of their tendency, as Jeeves | 
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Book IX. 4 to thy hm to remove. the ſeruples of their n 
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The Pope 
diſmiſſes the 
Council aſ. 
ſembled at 
Bologna. 


1 


with regard to them, The people, many of whom had grown 
up to mature years fince the eſtabliſhment of the reformed re- 


gion, and had been accuſtomed to no other form of publick 
worſhip, beheld the. pompous pageantry of the popiſh ſervice 
with contempt or horror; and in moſt places the Romiſh eccle- 
fiaſticks who returned to take poſſeſſion of their churches could 


ſearce be protected from inſult, or their miniſtrations from in- 


terruption. Thus, notwithſtanding the apparent compliance 
of ſo many cities, the inhabitants being accuſtomed to freedom, 
ſubmitted with reluctance to the power which now oppreſſed 
them, Their underſtanding as well as inclination revolted 
againſt the doctrines and rites impoſed on them; and though, 
for the preſent, they concealed their indignation and reſent- 
ment, it was evident that theſe paſſions could not always be 
kept under reſtraint, but would break out at laſt in effects Pro- 


portional to their Yee. be 


© CHARLES, meanwhile, highly pleaſed with having bended 


the ſtubborn ſpirit of the Germans to ſuch general ſubmiſſion, 
departed for the Low-Countries, fully determined to compel 
the cities, which ſtill ſtood out, to receive the Interim: He 
carried his two priſoners the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heſſe along with him, either becauſe he durſt not leave them 


behind him in Germany, or becauſe he wiſhed to give his 


Sept. 17. 1 


countrymen the Flemings this illuſtrious proof of the ſucceſs of 
his arms, and the extent of his power. Before Charles arrived 
at Bruſſels he was informed that the Pope's ng gran at Bologna 


2 + Mem, ds Ribier, ii. 218. leid. 491. 
had 
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had diſniſſed the ona by an indefinite protogation, and that Boox IX. 


the prelates aſſembled there had returned to their reſpective coun- e DES. 


tries. Neceſſity had driven the Pope into this meaſure. By the 
ſeceſſion of thoſe who had voted againſt the tranſlation, together 

with the departure of others, who grew weary of continuing in 
a place where they were not ſuffered to proceed to buſineſs, ſo 
few and ſuch inconſiderable members remained, that the pom=- 

pous appellation of a General Council could not, with decency, 
be beſtowed any longer upon. them. Paul had no choice but 
to diſſolve an aſſembly which was become the object of con- 
tempt, and exhibited to all Chriſtendom a moſt glaring proof of 
the impotence of the Romiſh ſee. But unavoidable as the mea- 
ſure was, it lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and had 

the appearance of withdrawin g the remedy at the very time 
when thoſe for whoſe recovery it was provided, were prevailed 
on to acknowledge its virtue, and to make trial of its effect. 
Charles did not fail to put this conſtruction on his conduct; 
and by an- artful compariſon of his own efforts to ſuppreſs 
hereſy, with Paul's ſcandalous inattention to a point ſo eſſential, 
he endeavoured to render the - Pontiff odious to all zealous 
Catholicks. At the ſame time, he commanded the Prelates of 
his faction to remain at Trent, that the Council might ſtill ap- 
pear to have a being, and might be ready, whenever it was 
thought expedient, - to rue its deliberations, * the 8000 
of; the church *. 7 | | 


"Ts HE. motive of Charles journey to the „ The Emperor 


| beſides gratifying his favourite paſſion of travelling from one ng is 


Low- 
| Part ad bis. dominions to her,, was. to receive Philip, his 85 ed 
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which commercial nations diſplay, when, on any occaſion, they 
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Boox IX. only fon, ER was now in the twenty-firſt, year of his age. 


and whom he had called thither, not only that he might. be 
recognized by the States of the Netherlands as heir apparent, 
but i in order to facilitate the execution of a vaſt ſcheme, the ob- 
je of which, and the reception it met with, ſhall be hereafter, 
explained. Philip, having left the government of Spain to 
Maximilian, Ferdinand's eldeſt ſon, to whom the Emperor had 
given the Princeſs Mary his daughter in marriage, embarked 
for Italy attended by a numerous retinue of Spaniſh nobles. 
The ſquadron which eſcorted him, was commanded by Andrew 


Doria, who, notwithſtanding his advanced age, inſiſted on 


the honour of performing, in perſon, the ſame duty to be 


ſon, which he had often diſcharged towards the father, He 


landed ſafely at Genoa ;. from thence he went to. Milan, and 
proceeding through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in 
Bruſſels. The States of Brabant in the firſt place, and thoſe of 


the other provinces in their order, acknowledged his right of 


ſueceſſion in common form, and he took the cuſtomary oath to 
preſerve all their privileges inviolate *, In all the towns of the 
Low-Countries through which Philip paſſed he was received 


with extraordinary pomp. Nothing that could expreſs che 
reſpect of the people, or contribute to his amuſement was ne- 


glected; pageants, tournaments, and publiek ſpeQades of 
every kind were exhibited with that expenſive magnificence | 


depart from their uſual maxims of frugality. But amidſt theſe 
ſcenes of feſtivity and pleaſure Philip's natural ſeverity of tem- 
per was diſcernible. Youth itſelf could not render him agreeable, 


nor his being a candidate for youre form 928 to ute He 


Py 


1 1 Ochoa, Carolea, 362. e Harri. ana, Brabant. 4. . 
maintained 
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dee ll a haughty reſerve in his behaviour, and diſcovered ack Book Ix 

manifeſt partiality towards his Spaniſh attendants, together with r © : 
548. 5 

ſuch an avowed preference to the manners of their country, a2 Yi 

highly diſguſted the Flemings, and gave riſe to that antipathy, 

which afterwards occaſioned a Hams 0 fatal to him in chat 

part of his dominions 


A 


Cuanzys 1 was long detained i in tha Netherlands by a vio- Y WY ee NE 4 
Tent attack of the gout, which returned upon him ſo frequently, = 15 i 
and with ſuch increaſing violence, that it had broken to a great 55 1 
degree the vigour of his conſtitution. He, nevertheleſs, did not IG 1 
intermit his endeavours, to enforce the Interim. The inhabi- 
tants of Straſbourg after a long ſtruggle, found it neceſſary to 
give obedience ; thoſe of Conſtance, ho had taken arms in 
their own defence, were compelled by force not only to con- 
form to the Interim, but to renounce their privileges as a free 
city, to do homage to Ferdinand as Archduke of Auſtria, and 
as his vaſſals to admit an Auſtrian governor and garriſon * 
Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck were the only 
. © cities Leto note | (that fall AER: GINA. : 
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Boox X. T7 HILE charles laboured, with ſuch unwearied induſtiy, 
Den d overcome the ohſtinacg of the Froteſtanta, the effects 
The Pepen Of his ſteddineſs in the execution of his plan were rendered 
"ou 18 leſs conſiderable by his rupture with the Pope, which daily 
peror. Increaſed. The firm reſolution which the Emperor ſeemed to 
have taken againſt reſtoring Placentia, together with his re- 
1 5 peated eneroachments on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, both by 
* the regulations contained in the Interim, and by his attempt to 
re- aſſemble a council at Trent, exaſperated Paul to the utmoſt, 
ho wih the weakneſs incident to old age grew more attached 


1 
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ws ks nl; and mare jekuroF hin cee 6 ears A 
in yvars. Puſhed on by theſe paſſions, he made new efforts to 9 | — 
draw the French. King into an alliance againſt the Emperor Tee "1 0 
But finding that Monarchy. notwithflanding his hereditary en- | = 
mit to Charles, and: dread:of his grow ing power, as viiwilling 
a8. formerly to: involve himſelf in immediate hoſtilities; he! was 5 
obliged to oontract his vie and: to think of preventing future 1 
encroackments, ſince it was not irr lxis power to inflich vengeanae | 
on- account” off thoſe? which: were: puſt. Fon tis purpoſe, he 
determined-to-revallchis grantrof Parma and Nlacentia, a dl after 
declaring tiiem to he resannted to the Hol ſte/ to indemnify 
Octavio by / a: new 'eftibliſhiment in: thel ccoleſiaſtioal: ate, By. 
this expedient, he hopedito gaine tworfioints: of no ſmall con- 
ſequencez: the ſecurity of Barmas firftraf allj1.as)the; Emperur 
would be cautious of invading the patrimony of the church, 
though he might ſeize without ſcruple a town belonging to 
the houſe, of. Farneſe; and in the next place, ſome chante of 
recovering Placentiaz: as: his. ſollicitations to that effect might = 
deeently be urged/with greater: naportunity; and would. infal- 53 
Ebiy be attended with more weight, when he wat wonfidere 
not as pleading the cauſe, of his family, but as an advocate | : | 
for the. intereſt. of the church. But while Paul was priding . 
himſelf in this device, as a, happy refinement, in policy, Oe- ral „ 
tavio an ambitious-: and high ſpirited- young man, who could Sa e 
not bear with patience to be ſpoiled of one half of his territories 
by the rapaciouſneſs of his father-in-law; and to be*deprived 
of the, other by the. artifices of his grand father, took mkaſüres 8 
in order to eas the execution of a 1 fatal to. his in „ 
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Boon X. tereſt. He for nt drein denn Mise and having Gull ende 
bo voured to ſurprize Parma, which attempt was fruſtrated by the 

fidelity of the governor to whom the Pope had eatruſted the de- 
fence of the town, he made overtures to the Emperor of renoun- 
eing all connection with the Pope, and depending entirely on him 
for his future fortune. This unexpected defection of one of the 
Pope's own family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, 
- almoſt to madneſs, a mind peeviſh with old age; and there was 
no degree of ſeverity to. which Paul might not have proceeded 
againſt a ſon whom he reproached as an unnatural apo- 
Nate. But ty for Octavio, death prevented his carrying into 
exccution the harſh reſolutions which he had taken with reſpe& 
to him, and put an end to his pontifieate in the W 
eee a ſecond of Ce 75 


0 Aire of the credulity oe weakpels of hiflocans bs WF. 
— 5 the beter illuſtrious perſonages to extraordinary cauſes, this is one, 
Almoſt all the hiſtorians of the ſixteenth century affiem that the death of Paul 
III. was occafioned by the violent paſſions which the behaviour of his grandſon 
excited ; that being informed while he was airing himſelf in one of his gardens 
near Rome, of Octavio's attempt an Parma, as. well as of his negociations with 
the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, be fainted away, continued ſome hours in a 
ſwoon, then fevered, and died within three days. This is the account given of it by 
Thoanus, lib. vi. 211. Adriani Hor, di fuoi/tempi, lib. vii. 480, and by Father 
Paul, 280, Even cardinal PalJayicini, better informed than any writer with 


regard to the events which happened in the papal court, and when not warped 

- by prejudice or ſyſtem, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their. nar- 
tative in its chief circumſtances. Pallav. b. ii. 24. Paruta, who wrote his 
hiſtory by command of the ſenate of Venice, relates it in the fime manner; 
Hiſtories Venez. vol. iv, 212. But there was no oecaſion/to-ſearch for any ex- 

' traordinary cauſe to account for the death of an old man of eighty two. There - 
remains an authentick account of this event, in-which we find none of thoſe 
marvellous citcumſtances of which the hiſtorians are ſo fond. The cardinal 

2 3 | 4 — { of 
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ast ih ee hi beet hong erpected, chere Ws An eaten. Book v3 
-dinary concourſe of Cardinals at Rome; 'and the varibus com- 5 
Petitors Having had time to form their parties, and to concert ED 


their meaſures, their ambition and intrigues protracted the con= 


ſtrove, with emulation, to promote one of their own number, 
and had, by turns, the proſpect of ſucceſs. But as Paul during a 
long Pontificate had raiſed many to the purple, and thoſe chiefly 
perſons of eminent abilities as well as zealouſly devoted to his 
| family, een Farneſe had'the command of a ' powerful and 


of Ferrars, who was entruſted with the affairs n eee "WrI7« . 
and M. D'Urfe, Henry's ambaſſador in ordinary there, wrote an account to that 
Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the Pope's.death, By theſe. it appears, 
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elave to à great length. The Imperial and French factions. 


that OQtavio's attempt to. ſurprize Parma was made on the twentieth of : 


October; that next day in the evening, and not while he was airing himſelf in 
the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received intelligence of what he had 
done; that he was ſeized with ſuch a tranſport of paſſion, and cried fo bitterly 
that his voice was heard. in ſeveral apartments of the palace; that next day, 
however, he. was ſo well as to give an audience to the Cardinal of Ferrara, and. 
to go through buſineſs of different kinds; that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, 
not to Cardinal Farneſe his brother, intimating his reſolution of throwing himſelf : 


into the arms of the Emperor; that the Pope received this on the twenty-firſt with 
out any new ſymptoms of emotion, and returned an anſwer to it that on the twenty 


. ſecond of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's letter is dated, 
the Pope was in his uſual ſtate of health. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 247. By a letter 
of M. D'Urfe, Nov, 5. it appears that the Pope was in ſuch good health, that 
on the third of that month be had celebrated the anniverſary of his coronation 
with the uſual ſolemnities. Ibidem 2561, By another letter fram the ſame per- 
ſon, we learn that on the ſixth of November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on 
the Pope's lungs, with ſuch dangerous fymptoms that his life was immediately 
deſpaired of, Ibid. 252. And by a third letter, we are informed that he died Novem- 
ber the tenth. In. none of theſe letters is his death imputed to. any extraordinary, 
cauſe, It appears that more than twenty days elapſed between ORavio's attempt 


en Parma and the death of his grandfather, and that the diſeaſe was the natural! 


_ of old age, not one, of thoſe accalioned by violence of paſſion, - 65 
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* * wen aun by whoſe addreſs and firmneſs he-exalted tothe 


February 7th. 
7 he election 
of Julius III. 


His character 
and conduct. 


Fapal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed 
. ag his principal legate in the, copngil of Trent, ang; truſted: with 
his moſt ſecret; intentions, He aſſumed, the name of Julius III, 
and in order. to,expreſs. his gratitude towards, his henefactor, the 
| firſt ac of his adminiſtration was, to put Ofavig, Farneſe in poly 
{cflign. of Parma, When he was told of the injury, which, he did 
the, Hol Ste hy; alignatipg a territory: of; ſuch value, he briſkly | 
replied, © that be would rather be. a, poor Eope, with the reputa- 
tign 9fa,gentleman, thap a richone, with. the infamy. of having 


forgotten the obligations conferred upon him; and the promiſes 
_ Which;hehad made. But all: the luſtre ofithis-candour or gene- 
roſity he quickly effaced hy an action moſt ſhockingly indecent, 
According to an ancient and eſtabliſned practice, every Pope upon 
his election claims the privilege of beſtowing, on whom. he 
pleaſes, the, Cardinal's, hat, Which falls to. be diſpoſed.af by his, 
being inveſted: with the triple crown. Julius, to the aſtoniſſi- 
ment of the ſacred college, conferred this mark of diſtinction, 
together with ample ecclehiaftical 1 revenues, and the. right of bear- 
ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a. youth of ſixteen, 


born of obſcure parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 


from his haying been truſted with the care of an animal of that 
ſpecies, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. Such a,proftitution, 
of the higheſt dignity in the church would have given offence, 
even in thoſe dark periods, when the credulous ſuperſtition f 
the people emboldened eccleſiaſtics to venture on the: moſt flag- 


| rank-viplations of decorum, Bus in an calightened age, when by, 


the progreſs of knowledge and philoſophy the obligations. of 


; 85 and decency were better e when a blind venera- 


a Mem. de Ribier, . | 
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this action was viewed with horror. Rome was immediate 
filled with libels and paſquinades,- which imputed the Pope 


criminal: paſſions. The Proteſtants ecldimed agaihft th Abfüf- 
dity of ſuppôſing that the infallible Fpirtt of vine truth cbuld 


thistough Reformation of 4 cRufeh, the Head of which Was # 


deſires, for the ſelf-denial or diffimulatitfi whith He BadtHoright 


3 ſevere virtue of Adrian, che latter of which it wif Heck 
to diſplayy in contending with a ſect wich derived weer 
from the He —— 0 Wer decker 


dle Fatty of Farneſe; diſcoveretf to inchnation t& obſeive the: ; 
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one half of Chriftendom in open rebeſlien againſt the Pupil See; <5 


dwell in 4 breaft ſb! impure, and called tre budy, than Ser, 
and with greater appearance of juſtice, for the immmẽdtate and 


ir prudent to practise while in 4 ſubef imztee stift. Ke Becinte 
eurtleſs, to ſo great a degree; of aldſeriout bifine(s, fiat he chli 

ſeldom be brought to attend to it; but in caſed of extreme” nete 
fry; and giving up himſelf to arvaſciticntts and döfHpatibtr of 
every kind; heimitated the luxurious eleganec of Les; rät 


191 


ton for the Pontifical character way eetey where aa, d Book * 
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- ter 550. 


extravagant regard for ſuch an uhWorthy 6bject to te moft | . 


diſgrace to the Chriſtiat name. Thie feſt of the Pope's endet 5 
was of a piser with'this Ret fpccinien' f kin difpbfftkiötts. Hive 
ing now reachet the ſummit of 6celtfa ical araBifl8t, he fEmet 
eager to indethnlfy himſelf; by an unreſtrained indulgence df his 
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and proceed- 
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_ cathy Whictr each Cardinal Had taken When he entered tlie con- 82 
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Book X call the council to te-aſſume its deliberations. | Jolius knew, by 

ö = experience, how difficult it was to confine ſuch a body of men 

within the narrow limits which it was the intereſt of the church 

of Rome to preſcribe; and how eaſily the zeal of ſome members, 

the raſhneſs of others, or the ſuggeſtions of the Princes on whom 

they (depended, might precipitate'a popular and tingoyernable | 

afſembly into forbidden inquiries, as well as dangerous deci- 

ſions, He wiſhed, for theſe reaſons, to have eluded the obliga- 

Eon of his oath, and gave an ambiguous anſwer to the firſt pro- 

poſals, which were made to him by the Emperor, with regard 

to that matter. But as Charles, either from his natural obſtinacy 

in adheriing to the meaſures which he had once adopted, or from 

the mere pride of accompliſhing what was held to be almoſt 

impoſſible, perſiſted in his reſolution of forcing. the Proteſtants 

to return into the boſom of the church: As he had perſuaded 

| himſelf that the authoritative deciſions of the council might be 

employed with efficacy in -combating their prejudices; and in 

|  cenſequence of that perſuaſion, ſolicited earneſtly that a new 

bull of convocation might be iſſued, the Pope could not, with 

decency, reject that requeſt, When Julius found that he could 

not prevent the calling of a council, he endeavoured to take the 

merit of having procured the meeting of an aſſembly, which was 

the ohject of ſuch general deſire and expectation. A congrega- 

tion of Cardinals, to whom he referred the conſideration of what 

was neceſſary for reſtoring peace to the church, recommended, 

. by his direction, the ſpeedy cenvocation of a council, as the moſt 
_......, © effeQual expedient for that purpole ; and as the new hereſies 

+1 raged with the greateſt violence in Germany, they propoſed 

Trent as the place of its meeting, that by a near inſpection of 

the evil, the remedy might be applied with greater diſcernment 

, apd FO of ſucceſs, The Pope warmly E this 
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advice, which he himſelf had dictated, I 3 nuncios to, the 
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_ MeANWHIL E, the Emperor had ſummoned a new dietto meet 
at at Augſburg, in order to enforce the obſetvation of the Interim, 


and to procure a more authentic act of the Empire, acknow- 


ledging the jutiſdiction of the council, as well as an explicit 
pfromiſe of conforming to its 'decreeg. © He appeared there in 
perſon, together with his ſon the Prince of Spain. Few of the 
Electors were preſent, but all ſent deputies in their name. 
Charles, notwi ithſtanding the deſpotie authority with which he 
bad given law in tlie Empire diring two years, knew that the 


5 ſpirit of independan&* among the Germans was not entirely 
5 ſubdued, and for that reaſon took careto'over-awe the diet by 


111 


"ther. The firſt point, fubmitted to the conſideration of the diet, 
Was the neceſſity of holding a council. All the Popiſh members 
| agreed, without difficulty, that the meeting of that aſſembly 


* ſhould be renewed at Trent, and promiſed an implicit acquieſ- 
cence in its dectets. Thie Proteſtants, intimidated and diſunited, 


muſt have followed their example, and the reſolution of the diet 


+ "hat proved unanimous,” if Maurice of Saxony had not begun 
at this time to diſcloſe new intentions, and to a& a part as ag 


fer rent from that which he had ſo long aſſumed. LC "IO >Tar7 
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By an artful dlllmulstion of his own ſentiments; by ad- 


Areſs in paying court to "the ae: ; and by, the ſeeming. 
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a conſiderable body of 'Spaniſh troops which eſcorted him thi- 
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Imperial and French courts; in order to make known his i inten- 
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A diet at 
Augſborg to 
enſorce the 
Interim. 
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TY 2 4 had raiſed himſelf to the Electoral dignity; and having added 
the dominions of the elder branch of the Saxon family to his 

- own, was become the moſt powerful Prince in Germany. But 

his long and intimate union with the Emperor had afforded 

him many opportunities of . obſerving narrowly the dan- 
gerous tendency of his ſchemes. He ſaw the yoke that 
was preparing for his country; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable progreſs of the Imperial power, was convinced that 

{ but a few ſteps more remained to be taken, in order to ren- 
der Charles, as abſolute a Monarch in Germany, as he had 
become in Spain. The, more eminent the condition was to 
which be himſelf had been exalted, the more ſollicitous did he 

. naturally become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and 

- the more did he dread the thoughts of deſcending from the rank 
of a Prince almoſt independent, to that of a vaſlal ſubject to, the 
will of a maſter. At the ſame time, he perceived that Charles, 
inſtead of allowing liberty of conſcience, the promiſe of which 
had allured ſeveral Proteſtant Princes to aſſiſt him i in the war 
againſt the confederates of Smalkalde, was bent on exaQing a 
rigid conformity to the doctrines and rites of the Romiſh church. 
As he, notwithſtanding all the compliances which he had 
made from motives of intereſt, or an exceſs of confidence i in the 
Emperor, was ſincerely attached to the Lutheran tenets, he 
determined not to be a tame ſpectator of the overthrow of a 
en which he believed to be founded i in truth. 
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which infla- en was ſtrengthened by political and intereſted conſidera- 
_ B tions. In that elevated ſtation, in which Maurice was now 
Placed, new and more extenſive proſpects opened to his view. 


His 
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teftants in the Empire. His predeceſſor, the degraded Elector, 
Wich inferior abilities, and territories leſs conſiderable, had 


acquired ſuch an aſcendant over the councils of the party; and 


Maurice neither wanted diſcernment to ſee the advantage of this 


pre- eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found 


himſelf in a ſituation which rendered the attempt no leſs difi- 


cult, than the object of it was important. On the one hand, the 
connection which he had formed with the Emperor was ſo intimate, 


that he could ſcarce hope to take any ſtep which tended to diſſolve 


it, without alarming his jealouſy, and drawing on himſelf the 
whole weight of that power, which had cruſhed the greateſt 


confederacy ever formed in Germany. On the other hand, the 


calamities which he had brought on the Proteſtant party were 


ſo recent and ſo great, that it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible to regain 
their confidence, or to rally and re-animate a body of men, after 


himſelf had been the chief inſtrument in breaking theirunion and 


vigour. Theſe conſiderations were ſufficient to have diſcouraged 


any perſon of a ſpirit leſs adventurous than Maurice's. - But to 


him thegrandeur and vaſtneſs of the enterprize were allurements; 


and he boldly reſolved on meaſures, of which a genius of an infe- 

rior order could have conceived no idea, or would have trembled 
at the thou ghts of the 2 2 which attended the execution of 
them, 


HIIs paſſions concurred with his intereſt | in confirming this 
reſolution; and the reſentment excited by an injury, which he 
ſenſibly felt, added new force to the motives for oppoſing the 


Emperor, which ſound policy ſuggeſted. Maurice, by his 
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Book 4 perſon in the Emperor” s power; 405 bad obtained a promiſe from 
— the Imperial miniſters that he ſhould not be detained a pri- 
ſoner. This had been violated in the manner already related. 
'The unhappy. Landgrave exclaimed as loudly againf | his ſon- 
 n-law-as againſt Charles. The Princes of 17 required him 
inceflantly...to fulfil his engagements to. their _ father, who ha 
loſt his liberty by..truſting,to him.; and . all Germany ſuſpected 
him of having. betrayed, to an implagable enemy, the friend 
hom he was moſt bound to protect. Rouſed by theſe follici- 
tations and reproaches, as. well as. prom pted by. duty and affec- 
tion to his father-in-law, . Maurice had. « ployed not only 
entreaties but remonſtrances in order, to procure, his releaſe. Alt 
theſe Charles had diſregarded; and the ſhame of having. been 
firſt deceived and then ſlighted by a Prince whom: be had ſeryed 
with zeal and ſucceſs, which merited a very different return, 
made ſueh a deep impreſſion on Maurice, that he waited with: 
INE for an ig. noon of ber. e 


my ” 


Vhe my - Tur utmaſt caution a8 well: as delicacy w were requiſit te in taking 
= 


with which every ſtep towards this end; as he had to. guard, on the 
4% 1 one hand, againſt giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; ; 
while, on the other, ſomething conſiderable and explicit was 

neceſſary to be done, in order to regain the confidence of the Pro- 

teſtant party. Maurice had accordingly applied all his pow. 

"ers of addreſs and diffimulation to attain both theſe points. 55 

As he knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the ſub- 

miſſion which he required to the Interim, he did not heſitate 

one moment whether he ſhould eftabliſh that form of doctrine 

and worſhip in his dominions. But being ſenſible how odious it 

was to his * inſtead of violently impoſing it on chem by 


the 


the mere terror Ai enty, as had been done in other parts of Yoo MM 
Germany, ke endetvonred to render their obedience a voluntary 5 
dec of their own: For this purpoſe, he had aſſembled the clergy He coſares 
of his country ax Leiplick, and bad laid the Interim befabe u m. 
ig de- | 
them; together with the reaſons which made it necoſſary to eon- 5 
Tofth to it. He had gained ſome of them by promiſes, others 
he had wrought upon by threats, and all were intimidated by the 
rigour with which 'obedichee to the Interim was extorted in the | 
neighbouring provinces.: Even Melancthon, whoſe merit of 0 . 
every kind entitled him to the firſt place among the Proteſtant 9 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


divines, being now deprived of the manly counſels of Luther, 
Which were wont to inſpire him with fortitude, and to preſerve 
lim ſteady amidſt the ftorins and dangers that threatened the 
church, was ſeduced into unwarrantable eonceſſions, by the timi- 
dity of his temper, his fond deſire of peace, and his exceſſixe 
complaiſance towards perſons of high rank. By his arguments | 4 
and authority, no leſs than by Maurice's-arts, the aſſembly was 3 : | 4 
"prevailed; on to deelare, that in points which were purely wo 8 | 
-indifferent, "bbedience ' was due to the commands of a lawful =— 
ſuperior. Founding upon this maxim, no leſs uncontravertible 
in theory, than dangerous when carried into practice, eſpecially 
in religious matters, they proceeded to claſs, among, the num- 
ber of things indifferent, ſeveral doctrines, which Luther, had 
pointed out as groſs and pernicious errors in the Romiſh creed, 
as well as many of thoſe rites which diſtinguiſhed the Reformed 
from the Popiſh worſhip, and by conſequence, they exhorted 
" their * to comply with the N 8 W con- | 


Eng theſe particulars ' ; 
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© By this dextrous conduct, the introduction of the Interim 


excited none of thoſe violent convulſions in Saxony, which it 
oecaſioned in other provinces. But though the Saxons ſubmit- 
ted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed againſt Melancthon 
and his aſſociates, as falſe brethren, who were either ſo wicked 
as to apoſtatize from the truth altogether; or ſo artful as to 
betray it by ſubtle diſtinctions; or ſo feeble-ſpirited-as to give 
it up from puſillanimity and criminal complaiſance to a Prince, 
capable of ſacrificing to his political intereſt, that which he him- 


ſelf regarded as moſt facred. Maurice, being conſcious what a 


colour of probability his paſt conduct gave to theſe accuſations, 
as well as afraid of loſing entirely the confidence of the Proteſtants, 


iſſued a declaration containing profeſſions of his zealous attach- 


ment to the Reformed religion, and of his reſolution to guard 
againſt all the errors or encroachments of the Papal ſee ©. 


— 


Havixo gone ſo far in order to remove the fears and jealou- 


ſies of the Proteſtants, he found it neceſſary to efface the impreſ- 


ſion which ſuch a declaration might make on the Emperor. For 
that purpoſe, he not only renewed his profeſſions of an inviolable 
adherence to his alliance with him, but as the city of Magde- 
burg {till perſiſted in rejecting the Interim, he undertook to 


reduce it to obedience, and inſtantly ſet about levying the troops 
to be employed in that ſervice. This damped all the hopes 
which the Proteſtants begun to conceive of Maurice, i in conſe- 
- quence of his declaration, and left them more than ever at a loſs 
to gueſs at his real intentions. Their former ſuſpicion and 
| Aras 0 of him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg filled 
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Germany with writings in which they e him as the 
moſt formidable enemy of the Proteſtant religion, who treache- 
rouſly aſſumed an appearance of zeal for its intereſt, that he 
W more effectually execute his ſchemes for its deſtruction. 


* 5 * . — the evidence ir recent * as 
well as by his preſent dubious conduct, gained ſuch univerſal 
eredit, that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ſtep in his 


own vindication. As. ſoon as the re- aſſemblin g of the council 
at Trent was propoſed i in the diet, his ambaſſadors proteſted that 


their maſter, would not acknowledge its authority, unleſs all 
the points which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and conſidered as entire; unleſs the Proteſtant divines 
had a full hearing granted them, and were allowed a deci- 
_ five voice in the council; and unleſs the Pope renounced his 
pretenſions to preſide in the council, engaged to ſubmit to its 
decrees, and abſolved the biſhops from their oath of obedience, 
that they might deliver their ſentiments with greater freedom. 
Theſe demands, which were higher than any that the Reformers 
had ventured to make, even when the zeal of their party was 
warmeſt, or their affairs moſt proſperous, counterbalanced, 


f in ſome degree, the effect of Maurice” s preparations ' againſt | 
Ma gdeburg, and kept the Proteſtants in ſuſpenſe with regard to 


his deſi gus. At the ſame time, he had addreſs enough to repre- 
bent this part of his conduct in ſuch a light to the Emperor, that 
it gave kim no offence, and occaſioned no interruption of the ſtrict 
4 confidence which ſubſiſted between them. What the pretexts were 
| which he employed i in order to give ſuch a bold declaration an inno- 


cent appearance, the contemporary hiſtorians have not explained; 


_ that 47 ere — N is N for he ſtill continued 
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The diet re. TE Pope is 0 concerning the council not being yet 


ſolve to make 


war on the known at Augſburg, the chief buſineſs of the diet was to enforce | 
2 the obſervation of the Interim. As the ſenate of Magdeburg. 

5 notwithſtandin g various endeavours to frighten or to footh them 

into compliance, not only perſevered obſtinately in their oppoſi tion 

to the Interim, but began to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their 

city, and to levy, troops in their own defence, Charles required of 

the diet that they would affiſt him in quelling this audacious re- 

bellion againſt a decree of the Empire. Had the members of the 

diet been left to act agreeably to their own inclination, this 

demand would have been re jected” without heſitation. All the 

Germans who favoured, in any. degree, the new opinions in 

religion, and many who were influenced by no other confidera- 

| tion than jealouſy of the Emperor's 8 growing power, regarded 

this effort of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble ſtand for the 

liberties. of their country. Even ſuch. as, had not xefolution 

to exert the ſame ſpirit, admired the gallantry of, their enter- 

prize, and wiſhedit ſucceſs, But the preſencę of the Spaniſh trqops, 

together with the dread: of the Emperor's diſp] eaſure, over-awed 

- thoſe-who were preſent in che diet tofuch, a degree, that with- 

out venturing to utter their ton ſentiments; they, tamely rati- 
fied, by their votes, whatever the. Emperor Was pleaſed to pre- 

| --feribe. - The. rigorous;degrees, uhich: Charles had iſſued by his 

: own authority againſt the. Magdebuzgers,. were canßrmed; a 

reſolution was taken to: xeile troops in order ta heſiege the gity 
©: in form; and perſons were named to fix the contingent in men 
+ 3 Or 
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or money to be furniſhed by each ſtate. At the ſame time, "I 


diet petitioned that Maurice might be entruſted with the com- 


mand of that army, to which Charles gave his conſent with 


ſchemes with profound and impenetrable ſecrecy, it 18 probable 
that he took no ſtep avowedly 1 in order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either purely accidental, 


or flowed from the opinion generally entertained of his great 


abilities; z and neither the diet had any foreſight, nor the Empe- 


ror any dread of the conſequences which followed upon this | 


nomination. Maurice accepted without heſitation: the truſt com- 
mitted to bim, inſtantly diſcerning the n ee 
Which he might derive from it. | 


% 
: 


"Ama, Jews in preparing che er e 

tion of the council, obſerved all thoſe tedious forms which the 
court of Rome can employ, with ſo much dexterity, to: retard 
any diſagreeable meaſure. ; At laſt it was publiſhed, and the 


council ſummoned to meet at Trent on the firſt day of the enſu- 


ing month of May. As he knew that many of the Germans 


rejected or diſputed the authority and juriſdiction” which” the a 


Papal ſee claims with reſpect to general councils; he took care, 


in the preamble of the bull, to aſſert, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
his own right, not only to call and preſide in that aſſembly, but 
to direct its proceedings; nor would he ſoften theſe enpreſſions, 
in any degree notwithſtandiog the repeated ſollicitations of the 
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Maurice 


great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon the wiſdom of general. -, 
the choice which they had made. As Maurice conducted all his 


The coun il 

ſummoned to 
re-aſſemble ak 
Trent. 


December. 


Emperor, who foreſaw what offence they would give, and what | 


e might be put on them. They were een ac- 
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but whatever diſguſt or ſuſpicion they excited, ſuch abſolute 
direction of all their deliberations had the Emperor acquired, 
that he procured a receſs in which the authority of the council 


was recognized, and declared to be the proper remedy for the 


evils which at that time afflicted the church; all the Princes and 
ſtates of the Empire, ſuch as had made innovations in religion, 


as well as thoſe who adhered to the ſyſtem of their forefathers, 


were required to ſend their repreſentatives to the council; the 


Emperor engaged to grant a ſafe conduct to ſuch as demanded it, 
and to ſecure them an impartial hearing in the council; he Pro- 


miſed to fix his reſidence i in ſome city of the Empire, in the 


neighbourhood of Trent, that he might protect the members of 


the council by his'preſence, and take care that, by conducting 
their deliberations agreeably to ſcripture and the doctrine of the 


_ fathers, they might bring them to a deſirable iſſue. In this receſs, 


1 4 Sled, $12. Thuan. lb. vic 233 Col Condit Imperles yol. ii. 340. 


the obſervation of the Interim was more ſtrictly enjoined than 


ever, and the Emperor threatened all who had hitherto neglect- 
ed or refuſed to conform to it, with the ſevereſt effects of his 


"RY if ney periified 5 in their diſobedience”. 


Droit the engen this diet, a new n was N in 
n to procure liberty to the Landgrave. That Prince, no-wiſe 
reconciled by time to his fituation, grew every day more impa- 


tient of reſtraint. Having often applied to Maurice and the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who took every occaſion of ſolliciting the 


Emperor in his behalf, though without any effect, he now com- 
manded his ſons to fummon them, with legal formality, to per- 
- form wit was contained in the bond ey had en him, 


P 


_ by 


he 
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| by ſurrendering themſelves to be treated with the fine x rigour Boo? K x. 


as the Emperor had uſed him. This furniſhed them with a 
freſh pretext for renewing their application to the Em] peror, toge- 
ther with an additional argument to enforce it. Charles firmly 


N reſolved not to grant their requeſt; though at the ſame time being 


extremely deſirous to get rid of their inceſſant i importunity, he 
.endeaygured to prevail on the Landgrave to give up the obliga- 
tion which he had received from the two Electors. But that Prince 
refuſing to part with a ſecurity which he deemed eſſential to his 
ſafety, the Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could not 
untie; and by a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had granted, abſolving them 
from all their engagements to the Landgrave. No pretenſion 
to a power ſo pernicious to ſociety as that of abrogating at plea- 


ſure the moſt ſacred laws of honour, and moſt formal obligations ö 


of public faith, had hitherto been formed by any but the Roman 
Pontiffs, who, in conſequence of their * of infallibility, 
arrogate the right of diſpenſing. with precepts and duties of 
every kind. All Germany was filled with aſtoniſhment, when 
Charles aſſumed the ſame prerogative. The ſtate of ſubjec- 


tion, to which the Empire was reduced, appeared to be 


more rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the moſt 
wretchedand enſlayed nations, if the Emperor by an arbitrary 
dectee might cancel thoſe ſolemn contracts, which are the foun- 


dation of that mutual confidence whereby men are held together 


in ſocial union. The Landgrave himſelf now gave up all hopes 
of recovering his liberty by the Emperor s conſent, and endea- 
voured to procure it by his own addreſs. But the plan which he 
nad formed to deceive his guards being diſcovered, ſuch of his 
en as he had gained to favour his eſcape were put to 
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" © cloſely than ever” ; 


ANOTHER is wed; ed on b darlin > this diet, with 
reſpe& to an affair more nearly intereſting to the Emperor, and 
which occaſioned likewiſe a general alafm among the Princes 
of the Empire. Charles, though formed with talents which 
fitted him for conceiving and conducting great deſigns, was 
not capable, as has been often obſerved,.of bearing extraordi- 
nary ſucceſs. Its operation on his mind was ſo violent and i in 
toxicatin, that it elevated him beyond what was moderate or at- 


tainable, and turned his whole attention to the purſuit of vaſt but 


chimerical objects. Such had been the effect of his victory over 
the confederates of Smalkalde. He did not long reſt ſatisfied 
with the ſubſtantial and certain advantages which were the reſult 


of that event, but deſpiſing theſe, as poor or inconſiderable fruits 


of ſuch great ſucceſs, he had aimed at bringing all Germany to an 
uniformity in religion, and at rendering the Imperial power de- 
ſpotic. Theſe were objects extremely ſplendid, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, and alluring to an ambitious mind; the purſuit of them, 
however, was attended with manifeſt danger, and the attainment 
of them very precarious. But the ſteps which he had already 
taken towards them being accompanied with ſuch ſucceſs, his 


imagination, warmed with contemplating this vaſt deſign, over- 


looked or deſpiſed all difficulties. As he conceived the execution 
of his plan to be certain, he began to be ſollicitous how he might 


rendex the poſſeſſion of ſuch an important acquiſition perpetual 


in his family, by tranſmitting the German Empire, as well as 


the Liagen, of 2225 and his dominions in Italy and the 


* Steid, 304. Thunn. I. M. 234, 235. 
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| Lowe Citrine, to his ſon, Having long revolved this Aattering 
idea in his mind, without communicating it, even to thoſe mini- 

ſters whom he moſt truſted, he had called Philip out of Spain, 
in hopes that his preſence would facilitate the e forward 
the ſcheme... * 


GREAT obſtactes, however, and ſuch as would have deterred 
any ambition leſs accuſtomed to overcome difficulties, were to be 
ſurmounted. He had in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and thirty imprudently aſſiſted in procuring his brother Ferdi- 
nand the dignity of King of the Romans, and there was no pro- 


bability that this Prince, who was ſtill in the prime of life, and 
had a ſon grown up to the years of manhood, would relinquiſh,, 


in favour of his nephew, the near proſpect of the Imperial throne, 
which Charles's infirmities and declining ſtate of health opened 
to him. This did not deter the Emperor from venturing to 
make the propotition ; and when Ferdinand, notwithſtanding 
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his profound reverence for his brother, and obſequious ſubmiſ- - 


ſion to his will in other inſtances, rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, he was not diſcouraged by one repulſe. He renewed his 
applications to him by his ſiſter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to 
whom Ferdinand ftood indebted for the crowns both of Hungary 


and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities, tempered with _ 


extreme gentleneſs of diſpoſition, had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over both the brothers. She entered warmly into a 
meaſure, which tended ſo marũfeſtly to aggrandize the houſe of 
Auſtria; and flattering herſelf that ſhe could tempt Ferdinand 


to renounce the reverſionary poſſeſſion of the Imperial dignity 
for an immediate eſtabliſtiment, the affured him that the Empe- 
ror, by way of compenſation for his giving up his chance of 
ſucceſſion, would —_—" beſtow upon him territories of very 
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Boox X. conſiderable value, and pointed out . in particular thoſe of the 


bub of Wortemberg, which might be confiſcated upon diffe- 


1551. 
rent pretexts. But Ferdinand was more ambitious than to be 


perſuaded, by her addreſs or intreaties, to approve of a plan, 

. which would have degraded him from the higheſt rank among 
the Monarchs of Europe to that of a ſubordinate and dependent 
Prince. He was at the ſame time, more attached to his children 
than to fruſtrate, by a raſh conceſſion,” all the high e in 
open of which they had been educated. 


Hi endes- NoTwiTHSTANDING the deneiitrably en which Ferdi- 
mount theſe, nand diſcovered, the Emperor did not abandon his ſcheme. He 
. flattered himſelf that he might attain the object in view by ano- 
ther channel, and that it was not impoſſible to prevail on the 
Electors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at leaſt 
to elect Philip a ſecond King of the Romans, ſubſtituting him as 
next in ſucceſſion to his uncle. With this view he took Philip 
along with him to the diet, that the Germans might have an 
opportunity to obſerve and become acquainted with the Prince, 
in behalf of whom he courted their intereſt; and he himſelf 
employed all the arts of addreſs or inſinuation to gain the 
Electors, and to prepare them for lending a favourable ear to 
the propoſal. But no ſooner did he venture upon mentioning 
it to them, than they, at once, ſaw and trembled at the conſe- 
quences with which it would be attended. They had long felt 
all the inconveniencies of having placed at the head of the 
Empire a Prince whoſe power and dominions were ſo extenſive; 
if they ſaould now repeat the folly, and continue the Imperial 
crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the ſame family, they fore- 
ſaw that they would give the ſon an opportunity of carrying on 
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chat ſyſtem of oppreſſion, which the father had begun; and Boon X. 1 
would put it in his power to overturn whatever was yet left entire 151. 5 


in the ancient and venerable fabric of the German wann, tion. 


1 1. 5 — [ 
* 


Tu E Karte of the Prince, in whoſe favour this extraordi- Philip . a 
er 


nary propoſition was made, rendered it ſtill leſs agreeable. Phi- greeable to ; 
lip, though poſſeſſed with an inſatiable deſire of power, was a — ; 
ſtranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will. Haughty, | 
reſerved and ſevere, he, inſtead of gaining new friends, diſguſted | 
the ancient and moſt devoted partizans of the Auſtrian intereſt. | - 1 
He ſcorned to take the trouble of acquiring the language of the 4185 
country, to the government of which he aſpired; nor would he 

condeſcend to pay the Germans the compliment of accommo- 

dating himſelf, during his reſidence among them, to their man- 

ners and cuſtoms. He allowed the Electors and moſt illuſtrious 

Princes in Germany to remain in his preſence uncovered, 

affecting a ſtately and diſtant demeanour, which the greateſt of 

the German Emperors, and even Charles himſelf, amidſt the 

pride of power and victory, had never aſſumed. On the other 

hand, Ferdinand, from the time of his arri val in Germany, had 

ſtudied to render himſelf acceptable to the people, by a confor= 

mity to their manners, which ſeemed to flow from choice; : and 

his ſon Maximilian, who was born in Germany, poſſeſſed i in an 

eminent degree, ſuch amiable qualities, as rendered him the dar- 

ling of his countrymen, and induced them to look forward to 

his election as a moſt deſirable event. Their eſteem and affec- 

tion for him fortified the reſolution which found policy had fug- 

e Bd determined the Germans to prefer the popular vi-. 
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which intereſt could not ſoften, nor ambition teach him to diſ- 


guiſe. All the Electors, the eccleſiaſtical as well as ſecular, con- 


— this curred in expreſſing ſuch ſtrong diſapprobation of the \meaſure, 


that Charles, notwithſtanding the reluctance with which he gave 
up any point, was obliged to drop the ſcheme as impracticable. | 
By his unſcaſonable perſeverance in puſhing it, he not only filled 
the Germans with new jealouſy of his ambitious defigns, but 
laid the foundation of rivalſhip and diſcord in. the Auftrian 


| family, and forced his brother. Ferdinand, in ſelf-defence, to 
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court the Electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to form 
ſuch connections with them, as cut off all proſpect of renewing 
the propoſal with ſucceſs. Philip, ſowered by his diſappoint- 
ment, was ſent back to Spain, to be called thence when any new 
ſcheme of ambition ang render his preſence ney | 


Hayr NG relinquiſhed this on of domeſtic. ambition which 


- a _— had long occupied and engroſſed him, Charles imagined that 


ſign to reco- 
ver Parma 


he would now have leiſure to turn all his attention towards his 


and Placentia. grand ſcheme of eſtabliſhing uniformity. of religion in the 


Empire, by forcing all the contending parties to acquieſce in 
the deciſions of the council of Trent. But ſuch was the extent 
of his dominions, the variety of connections in which this 
entangled him, and the multiplicity of events to which theſe 
gave riſe, as ſeldom allowed im to apply his whole force to any 
one object. The machine which he had to conduct was ſo great 
and complicated, that an unforeſeen irregularity or obſtruction 
in one af the inferior wheels, often diſconcerted Wee, of 
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. him of the raoft cveifiderablaeieds 


which he expected. Such an unlooked-for occurrence happened 
at this juncture, and-created new obſtacles to the execution of 


his ſchemes with regard to religion. Julius III. though he had 
confirmed Octavio Farneſe in the poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Parma, 
during the firſt effuſions of his joy and gratitude on his promo- 
tion to the Papal throne, ſoon began to repent of his own gene- 


rolity, and to be apprehen ſive of conſequences which either he 
did not foreſee, or had diſregarded while the ſenſe of his obliga- 
tions to the family of Farneſe was recent. The Emperor till 


retained Placentia in his hands, and had not relinquiſhed his pre- 


tenſions to Parma as a fief of the Empire, Gonzaga, the gover- 


nor of Milan, having, by the part which he took in themurder 


of the late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an inſult to the family 


the Emperor, in perſuading him to ſeize Parma by force of arms. 
Charles, in compliance with his ſollicitations, and that he might 


liſtened to the propoſal; and Gonzaga, ready to take encourage- f 


| ment from the ſlighteſt appearance of approhation, began to 
aſſemble troops, and to make e ee for the. execu- 
tion of his ſcheme. = | 


- 


Oer ax o, who ſaw the 1 Pe danger, found i it neceſſary 
tor his own ſafety to increaſe the garriſon of his capital, and 
to levy ſoldiers for defending the reſt of the country. But as the 
expence of ſuch an effort far exceeded his ſcanty reveriues, he 


? repreſented his ſituation to the Pope, and implored that protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance which was due to him as 2 valſal of che 
Vor. II. „ 1 church. | 
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of Farneſe, which he knew could never be forgiven, had for that 
realon vowed its deſtruction; and employed all the influence, 
which his great abilities as well as long ſervices gave him with 


_ gratify his own deſire of annexing Parma to the Milaneſe, > 


* 


Oddario Far- 


neſe courts 


the aſſiſtauce 


. of France, 
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alk... The Imperial miniſter, however, had already pre- 
occupied the Pope's eax; and by diſcourſing continually concern 
ing the danger of giving offence to. the Emperor, as well as the 
imprudence of ſypporting Octavio in an uſurpation ſo detrimen- 
tal to the Holy See, had totally alienated him from the family 
of Farneſe. _ Oftavio's remonſtrance and petition met, of conſe- 
quence, with a cold reception; and he, deſpairing of any aſſiſt- 
ance from Julius, began to look round for protection from ſome - 
other quarter. Henry II. of France was the only Prince power- 
ful enough to afford him this protection, and fortunately he was 


now in a ſituation which allowed him to undertake it. He had 


brought his tranſactions with the two Britiſh kingdoms, which 
had hitherto. diverted his attention from the affairs of the conti- 
nent, to ſuch an iſſue as he deſired. This he had effected partly 
by the vigour of his arms, partly by his dexterity in taking 
advantage of the political factions which raged in both king- 
doms, and rendered the counſels of the Scots violent and pre- 
cipitate, and the operations of the Engliſh feeble and unſteady. 
He had procured from the Engliſh favourable conditions of peace 
for his allies. the Scots; he had prevailed on the - nobles of 
Scotland not only to affiance their young Queen to his fon the 


Dauphin, but even to ſend her into France that ſhe might be 


educated under his eye; and had recovered Boulogne together 
with its dependencies: which had been conquered by Henry VIII. 


HaAviNG gained points of fo much conſequence to, his crown, 


and diſengaged himſelf with ſuch honour from the burden of 
ſupporting the Scots, and maintaining a war againſt England, 


Henry was now at full leiſure to purſue the meaſures which his. 


hereditary jealouſy of the Emperor's power naturally ſuggeſted. 
He liſirqed, accordingly, to the firſt overtures which Octavio 
* ü FP Farneſe 
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recovering footing in Italy, he inſtantly concluded a treaty, in be hy Fg? 


which he promiſed to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to furniſh him all 
the aſſiſtance which he deſired. This tranſaction could not be 
long kept ſecret from the Pope, who foreſeeing the calamitics 
which muſt follow if war were rekindled fo near the ecele- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, immediately iſſued monitory letters, requiring 
Octavio to relinquiſh his new alliance. Upon his refuſal to 
comply with the requiſition, he ſoon after pronounced his fief to 
be forfeited, and declared war againſt him as a diſobedient and 
rebellious vaſſal. But as he could not hope, with his own forces 
alone, to ſubdue Octavio while ſupported by ſuch a powerful ally 
as the King of France, he had recourſe to the Emperor, who 
being extremely ſollicitous to prevent the eſtabliſhment of the 
French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to ſecond Julius with all 
his troops. Thus the French took the field as the allies of Occaſions the 
Octavio; the Imperialiſts as the protectors of the Holy See; titer le. 
and hoſtilities commenced between them, while Charles and 1 155 | 8 
Henry themſelves {till affected to give out that they would adhere 
inviolably to the peace of Creſpy. The war of Parma was not 
diſtinguiſhed by any memorable event. Many ſmall rencoun- 
ters happened with alternate ſucceſs; the French ravaged part 
of/ the ecclefiaſtical territories ; the Imperialiſts laid waſte the 
Parmeſan; and the latter, after having begun to beſiege Parma 
* form, were e to abandon nne wich Giſprace' 


- 


Bur -_ motians and alarm which. this war, or the prepar- Retards ho” 
tions for it, occaſioned in Italy, prevented moſt of the Italian 2 
prelates from repayring . to Trent on | the firſt of May, the day 
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| appointed for re- aſſembling the council; and though che Papal 

; legate and nuncios reſorted thither, they were obliged to adjourn: 
to the firſt of September, hoping ſuch a number might then. 
aſſemble, that they might with deeency begin their deliberations. 
At that time, about ſixty prelates, moſtly from the ecelefiaſtical 
Nate or from Spain, together with a few Germans, convenedꝰ. 


The ſeſſion was opened with the accuſtomed formalities, and the 
fathers were about to proceed to buſineſs; when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and preſenting letters of credence as ambaſ- 


ſador from the French King, demanded audience. Having 


obtained it, he proteſted in Henry's name againſt an aſſembly 
called at. ſuch, an improper juncture, when. a war, wantonly 
Eindled by the Pope, made it impoſſible for the deputies from 
the Gallican church to reſort to Trent in ſafety, or to deliberate 
concerning articles of faith and diſcipline with the requiſite tran- 


quillity ; ; he declared that his maſter did not acknowledge this. 


to be a general or oecumenick council, but muſt conſider and 
would treat it as a particular and partial eonvention *. Thelegate 


affected to deſpiſe this proteſt ; and the prelates. proceeded, not- 


withſtanding, to examine and decide the great points in contro- 


verſy concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, penance, 
and extreme unction. This meaſure of the French Monarch, 


however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, at the 


very commencement of its deliberations. The Germans could 


not pay much regard to an aſſembly, whoſe authority the ſecond 
Prince in Chriſtendom had formally diſclaimed, or feel any great 


reverenee for the deciſions of a few men, who arrogated to them 


felves all the rights belonging to the repreſentatives of the church 
vuntrerſab a title to which they had fuch poor pretenſions, . 
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is! Tus Emperor, nevertheleſs, was ſtraining his r to 
he utmoſt, in order to eſtabliſh the reputation and juriſdiction 
of: the council. He had prevailed on the three eceleſiaſtical 
Electors, the prelates of greateſt power and dignity in the church 
next to the Pope, to repair thither in perſon. He had obliged 
ſeveral German biſhops of inferior rank to go to Trent them- 
ſelves, or to ſend. their proxies, He granted an Imperial ſafe 
conduct to the ambaſſadors nominated by the Elector of Bran- 


denburg, the duke of Wurtemberg, and other Proteſtant ſtates, 


to attend the council; and exhorted them to ſend their divines 
thither, in order to propound, explain and defend their doctrine. 
At the ſame time, his zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; 

and as if the Proteſtant doctrines had already been condemned, 

he took large ſteps towards exterminating them. With this 
intention, he called together the miniſters of Augſburg; and 
after interrogating them concerning ſeveral controverted points, 
enjoined them to teach nothing with reſpect to theſe, contrary 
to the tenets of the Romiſh church. Upon their declining to 
comply with a requiſition ſo contrary to the dictates of their 


conſciences, he commanded them to leave the town in three 
days, without revealing to any perſon the cauſe of their baniſh-. 
ment; he prohibited them to preach for the future in any of 


the countries ſubject to the Imperial juriſdiction; and obliged 
them to take an oath chat they would punctually obey theſe 
injunctions. They were not the only victims to his zeal. The 
Proteſtant clergy, 1 in moſt of the cities in the cirele of Swabia, 


were ejected with the ſame violence; . and in many places, ſuch 


magiſtrates as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their attachment 
to the new opinions, were diſmiſſed with the moſt abrupt irre- 
gularity, and their offices filled, in conſequence of the Emperor 8: 
arbitrary appointment, with ; the moſt-bigotted of their adverſa- 
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ries, The Reformed worſhip was almoſt entirely ſuppreſſed 


throughout that extenſive province. The ancient and fundamen- 
tal privileges of the free cities were violated. The people 


were compelled to attend the miniſtration of prieſts, whom they 


regarded with horror as idolaters ; and to ſubmit to the . 
tion of en whom they deteſted as todd 5 


Tur Emperor, after this diſcovery, which was more explicit 
than any that he had hitherto made, of his intention to ſubvert the 
German conſtitution, as well as to extirpate the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, ſet out for Inſpruck in the Tyrol. He fixed his reſidence 
in that city, as by its ſituation in the neighbourhood of 
Trent, and on the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious 
ſtation, whence he might inſpect the operations of the council, 
and obſerve the progreſs of the war in the Parmeſan, without 


loſing ſight of the occurrences that might happen in Germany 


DvkinG theſe tranſactions. the ſiege of Magdeburg Wb en 
ried on with various ſucceſs. At the time when Charles pro- 


ſcribed the citizens of Magdeburg, and put them under the ban 


of the Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all the neigh- 


bouring ſtates to take arms againſt them, as rebels and common 


enemies. Encouraged by his exhortations as well as promiſes, | 


George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of thereigning Duke, 
an active and ambitious Prince, collected a conſiderable number of 


thoſe ſoldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry of Brunſ- 
wick in all his wild enterprizes; and though a zealous Lutheran 
"himſelf, invaded the territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping 
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that, by the merit of this ſervice, knit pi 00 part of Book x 
their domains to be allotted to him as an eſtabliſhment. The | 
eitizens, unaceuſtomed as yet to endure patiently the cala-- | | 
mities of war, could not be reſtrained from ſallying out in order | ] 

| 


— 


N 


to ſave their lands from being laid waſte. They attacked the 
duke of Mecklenburg with more courage than conduct, and were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter. But as they were animated with | = 
that unconquerable ſpirit, which flows from zeal for religion | 
co-operating with the love of civil liberty, far from being diſ- 

heartened by their misfortune, they prepared to defend them 

ſelves with vigour. Many of the veteran ſoldiers who had 

ſerved in the long wars between the Emperor and King of 
France, crowding to their ſtandards under able and experienced 

officers, they acquired military {kill by degrees, and added all 

the advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted courage. 
The duke of Mecklenburg, notwithſtanding the ſevere blow Wo 
which he had given the Magdeburgers, not daring to inveſt a 

town ftrongly fortified, and defended by ſuch a garriſons, e con- 

tinued to ravage the open country. 
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As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to his camp, Mauricetakes 
Maurice of Saxony began to be jealous of the. power which he poſ- of the army 

ſeſſed by being at the head of ſuch a numerous body, and marching 42 
towards Magdeburg with his own troops, aſſumed the ſupreme _ 

command of the whole army, an honour to which his high rank 4 FLOP 
and great abilities, as well as the nomination of the diet, gave | 
him an indiſputable title. With this united force he inveſted. 
the town, and began the ſiege in form; claiming great merit 
with the Emperor on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Imperial decree, he was expoſing himſelf once more to 
che cenſures and maledictions of the * with which he agreed 


in 
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— X. in religious ſentiments. But the approaches to the town went on 


flowly'; the garriſon interrupted the beſiegers by frequent ſal- 
lies, in one of which the duke of Mecklenburgh was taken pri- 
ſoner, levelled part of their works, and cut off the ſoldiers in 


their advanced poſts. While the citizens of Magdeburg, ani- 


mated by the diſcourſes of their paſtors, and the ſoldiers encou- 
raged by the example of their officers, endured all the hardſhips 


of a ſiege without murmuring, and defended themſelves with 


the ſame ardour which they had at firſt diſcovered; the troops of 
the beſiegers acted with extreme remiſſneſs, repining at every 


thing they ſuffered in a ſervice which they diſſiked. They broke 


out, more than once, into open mutiny, demanding the arrears 
of their pay, which, as the Germans contributed with great 
reluctance towards defraying the expences of this war, amoun- 


ted to a conſiderable ſum . Maurice, too, had particular mo- 


tives, though ſuch as he durſt not avow at that juncture, which 
induced him not to puſh the ſiege with vigour, and made him 
chuſe rather to continue at the head of an army expoſed to all 

the imputations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon din 


than to precipitate a conqueſt which might have brought him 


ſome acceſſion of reputation, but would hone rendered i it Ly 
to diſband his forces. ? | 


* 


— 


Arx laſt, the inhabitants of the town beginning to ſuffer diſ- 
treſs from want of proviſions, and Maurice, finding it impoſſible 
to protract matters any longer without filling the Emperor with 
ſuch ſuſpicions as might have diſconcerted all his meaſures, he 

concluded a treaty of capitulation with the city upon the follow - 
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ing conditions ; ; that the Magdeburgers ſhould humbly implore. Boer — 
Pardon of the Emperor; that they ſhould not for the future 


. — 
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take arms, or enter into any alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria; Novemb. 3. 


that they ſhould. ſubmit to the authority of the Imperial chamber; 3. 


that they ſhould conform to the decree of the diet at Augſburg. 


with reſpe& to religion; that the new fortifications added to 
the town ſhould be demoliſhed; that they ſhould pay a ſine of 
fifty thouſand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to 


the Emperor, and ſet the Duke of Mecklenburg together with 
their other priſoners at liberty without ranſom. | Next day their 


garriſon marched out, and Maurice took poſſeſſion of the town 


with great. military pom P. 


* 
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r che terms of i Bon were ſettled, Maurice had Maurice's 


held many conferences with Albert count Mansfeldt, who had 
the chief command in Magdeburg, and with count Heideck, an 
officer who had ſerved with great reputation in the army of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had proſcribed on 
account of his zeal for that cauſe, and whom Maurice had, not- 
withſtanding, ſecretly engaged in his ſervice, and admitted i into 


the moſt intimate confidence. To them he communicated a ſche me, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring liberty to 


to his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the privileges 
of the Germanic body, and ſetting bounds to the dangerous en- 
croachments of the Imperial: power. 
them about the meaſures which might be neceſſary for ſecuring 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt ſe- 
cret aſſurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg ſhould: not be 
deſtroyed, and that the inhabitants ſhould neither be diſturbed. i in 
the exerciſe of their religion, nor be deprived of any of their 
antient immunities. In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly 
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in the ny but in its dependencies N 


The advan- 
tages he de- 


negociations 
with the Mag- 
deburgers, 


ſo lately beſieged; that after having been fo long the object 


which had formerly belonged to the En Wn kouſe * Saxony, 


twelve months, and re for chen liberties religious and 


rived from his 


it was exerted, had at laſt the good fortune to conelude a treaty 


while a great part of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of 


as well as the dexterity with which he converted every event to 


ing afflicted the Magdeburgers during many months with all 


Ti Atte oy T7 


ben önfdek atio ür inter ll is Akt thefs engageinznis, . 
ſenate of Magde burg elected bim their Burg grave, a. dignit 


and which entitfed him to a very ample juriſdiction on not only - 
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Trvs the h of Mag deburg * enduring a fioge of 
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civil with ; an invincible fortitude worthy of the cauſe in which 5 


6222 4 


which left them in a better condition than the reſt of their 
countrymen, whom their timidity or want of publick ſpirit 


Rad betrayed into ſuch mean ſubmiſſions to the Emperor. But 


the Magdeburgers, ind rejoiced in their having leaped tlie 
deſtruction with which they had been threateried, all admired 
Mauriceꝰs addreſs in the conduct of his negociation with them, 


his own advantage. They ſaw, with amazement, that after hav- 


the calamities of war, he was at laſt, by their voluntary elec- 
tion, veſted with fupreme authority in that city which hie had 


of their invectives and ſatire as an apoſtate, and an enemy to 
the religion which he profeſſed; they ſeemed now to place un- 
bounded confidence in his zeal and good will *, At the ſame 
time, the publick articles in the oy of wa were fo 
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perfectly conformable to thoſe which the 2 had granted 
to the other Proteſtant cities, and Maurice. took ſuch. care to 
magnify his merit in having reduced a place which had de- 
fended itſelf with ſo much obſtinacy, that Charles, far from 


ſuſpecting any thing fraudulent or colluſive in the terms of 
accommodation, ratified them Wi irhout heſitation, and abſolved 


the Magdeburgers from the ſen tence of ban which | had been 
0 denou need againſt them. 


\ 


Tur only: Fn that x now 3 to exabariaſs Maurice 
Was how to keep together the veteran troops which had ſerved 
under him, as well as thoſe Which had been employed i in the 
defence of the town. 
with ſingular art and felicity. His ſehemes againſt the Emperor 
were not yet ſo fully ripened, that he durſt venture to diſ- 

cloſe them, and proceed openly to carry. them into execution. 

The winter, Was approaching which made it impoſſible to 
take the field immediately. He wa afraid that it would give 
_ a, premature, alarm to the, Emperor, x, he, ſhould retain ſuch a 
conſiderable body in his pay until the ſcaſon of Action: returned 
in the ſpring. As ſoon then as Magde burg opened its gates, 
he ſent home his Saxon ſukjects, 1 be he could command | to 
; A on the thorteft warning, to their 
en  abitations ; And st the ,ſame time, 1 5 Part of the 
arrears, due to the. mercenary troops, who had followed his ſtan- 


dard, gs ell as.to the ſyldiers, who. had es in, the garriſon, he 


ce them. from their reſpeAive paths of fidelity, and dif- 
banded them. But the moment he gave them their diſcharge, 


George, Duke of Mecklenbu rg, Who was now, ſet at liberty, 


offered to take them into bis ſervice, and to become, ſurety. for 
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For this, too, he found an expedient 
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Boer x. the payment of what was ſtill owing to them. As duch ad 
venturers were accuſtomed often' to change maſters, they i in- 
ſtantly accepted the offer. Thus, theſe troops were kept | 
united, and ready to march wherever Maurice ſhould call 
them, while the Emperor, deceived by this artifice, and ima- 
gining that the Duke of Mecklenburg had hired them with an 
intention to aſſert, by force of arms, his claim to a part of his 
a brother's territories, ſuffered it to paſs without obſervation, as. 
. if 1 it bad been a matter of no ene A 


| 155 ls 


His addrefsin I AVING ventured to take theſe eps which were of fo moth 


3 ww conſequence t towards the execution of his ſchemes, Maurice, that 


| N Em- he might d divert the Emperor from obſerving their tendency too 
1 | "= nmarrowly, and prevent the fuſpicions which that muſt have 
excited, ſaw the neceſſity of employing ſome new artifice in 
order to engage his attention, and to confirm him in his preſent 
ſecurity. As he knew that the chief object of the Emperot's 
ſollicitude at this juncture, was how he might prevail with the 
Proteſtant States of Germany to recognize the authority of the 
council of Trent, and to ſend thither ambaſſadors in their own 
name, as well as deputies from their reſpective churches, he 
took hold of this predominating paſſion i in order to amuſe and 
to deceive him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he deſired with regard to this matter; he nominated 
ambaſſadors, whom he impowered to attend the council; he 
made choice of Melanchthon and ſome of the moſt eminent 


e his 9 to e a confeſſion of faith, and to lay 
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it before that aſſeinbly. After his example, and probably in Boon X 
conſequence of his ſollicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 


the city of Straſburg, and other Proteſtant States appointed 
ambaſſadors and divines to attend the council. They all ap- 
plied to the Emperor for his ſafe- conduct, which they obtained 
in the moſt ample form. This was deemed ſufficient for the 


ſecurity of the ambaſſadors, and they proceeded accordingly on 
their journey; but a ſeparate ſafe- conduct from the council it- - 


ſelf, was demanded for the Proteſtant divines. The fate of 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, whom the. council of Con- 
ſtance, in the preceding century, had condemned to the flames 
without regardin g the Imperial ſafe· conduct which had been 
granted them, rendered this precaution prudent and neceſſary. 
But as the Pope was no leſs unwilling that the Proteſtants 
ſhould be admitted to an hearing in the council, than the Em- 
peror had been eager in bringing them to demand it, the legate 
by promiſes and threats prevailed on the fathers of the council 
to decline iſſuing a ſafe · conduct in the ſame form with that 
which the council of Baſil had granted to the followers of Huſs. 
The Proteſtants, on their part inſiſted upon the council's copying 
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the preciſe words of that inſtrument. The Imperial ambaſſadors 4 


interpoſed in order to obtain-what would ſatisfy them. Altera- 


tions in the form of the writ were propoſed ; expedients were 


ſuggeſted; proteſts and counter proteſts were taken; the legate 
together with his aſſociates laboured to gain their point by artifice 
and chicane; the Proteſtants adhered to theirs with: firmneſs and 


obſtinacy. An account of every thing that paſſed in Trent was - 


tranſmitted to the Emperor at Inſpruck, who, attempting from 


an exceſs of zeal, or of confidence in his own addreſs, to recon= 


eile the e Ne, was involved in a labyrinth of in- 
. | | extricable 
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Door xX. extricable negociations,”” "By means of this, howeyer, Mautice 
| 9 gained all that he had in view; the Emperor's time was wholly 
25 engroſſed, and his attention diuerted; while he had leiſure to 
mature his ſchemes; to carry on his intrigues, and to finiſh 
NIE before he threw off e e ere ve g 


| The affirs of Bur previous to the - Hiſtory of Maurict's 0 Ds 

Apr. iccount muſt be given of u now revolution in Hungary, arhich 
contributed not a little towards their producing ſuch -extraordi- 

_ nary effects. When Solyman, in the year 1541, by a ſtratagem, 

| which fuited the bafe and inſidious poliey of a petty uſurper, 

. rather than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived 

| the young King of Hungary of the dominions which his 

Father had left him, he had granted chat unfortunate Prince the 

_ country of 'Tranfylvania, a province of his paternal kingdom. 

The government of this, together with the care of educating 

the young King, for he Mill allowed him to retain that title, 

choughi he had rendered it only an empty name, he committed 

. to the Queen and Martinuzzi biſhop of Waradin, whom the late 
King had appointed his ſons guardians and regents of his domi- 

nions, at a time when thoſe offices were of greater importance. 

This co-ordinate juriſdiction ocoaſioned the ſame diſſentions in a 

ſmall principality as it would have excited in a great kingdom; 
an ambitious young Queen, eonſcious of her capacity for go- 
verning, and an high ſpirited prelate, contending who ſhould 
engroſs the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration. Each had their 
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talents, began to acquire the Alcendaht, Ifabella turned his own 
eee Wen eee the nes of che Turks. 
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Tan Abende babs Fels of the biwop⸗ 8 IIB as Martinozzi 


well as abilities, readily promiſed her the aid which ſhe demanded, 
and would ſoon have obliged Martinuzzi to have given up to her 
the ſole direction of affairs, if his ambition, fertile in expedients, 


had not ſuggeſted to him a new meaſure, and one that tended 


favours Fer- 
dinand's pre · 
tenſions in 


chat kingdom. 


not only to preſerve hut to enlarge his authority. Having con- ye 
claded an agreement with the Queen, by the mediation of 


ſome of the ' nobles who were ſollicitous to ſave their country 


from the calamities of a civil Mar, he ſecretly diſpatched one of : 


his confidents to Vienna, and entered into a negociation with 


Ferdinand. As it was no difficult matter to perſuade Ferdinand 


chat the ſame man vhoſe enmity and intrigues had driven him 
out of a great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, upon 


them, he liſtened eagerly to the firſt overtures of an union With 
that ꝓrelate. Martinuzzi allured him by ſuch proſpects of ad- 


vantage, and engaged, with ſo much confidence, that he would 


prevail on the moſt powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take : 
arms in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithſtanding his true 


with Solyman, agreed to invade Tranſylvania. The com- 


teran Spaniſh and German ſoldiers, was given: ta Caſtaldo Mar- 
quis de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis de 
Peſeara, whom he. ſtrongly zeſembled both in his enterpriaing 
genius for civil buſineſs, and in his, great-knowledge in the art 
of war. This army, more formidable hy. che diſcipline of the 


ſoldiers, and the abilities of the general, than by its numbers, 


was 


- 
- 
» 
* 
. 


* 
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Jon X. was powerfully ſeconded by. Martinüzzi and his faction among 


1 


the Hungarians. As the Turkiſh Baſhas, the Sultan himſelf 
being at the head of his army on the frontiers of Perſia, could 


not afford the. Queen ſuch immediate or effectual aſſiſtance 
as the exigency of her affairs required, ſhe quickly loft all hopes 
of being able to retain any longer the authority which ſhe po- 
ſeſſed as dent, and even began to 1 of her ſon's iT: 
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The ſucceſs of III MAD aid r not ſuffer this favourable opparrelaity of 


His meaſures,  * 


accompliſhing his own deſigns to paſs unimproved, and ven- 
tured, while ſhe was in this ſtate of dejection, to lay before her 
A propa, which at any other time, ſhe would have rejected | 
with diſdain. - He repreſented how impoſſible it was for her to 
reſiſt Ferdinand's victorious arms; that even if the Turks ſhould 
enable her to make head againſt them, ſhe would be far from 
changing her condition to the better, and could not con- 
ſider them as deliverers but as maſters to whoſe commands the 
- muſt: ſubmit ; he conjured her,-therefore, as ſhe regarded her 

own dignity, the ſafety of her ſon; or the ſecurity of Chriſten- 
dom, rather to give up Tranfylvania to Ferdinand, and to 
make over to him her ſon's title to the crown of Hungary; chan 
to allow both to be uſurped by the inveterate enemy of the 
- Chriſtian: faith. At the ſame time, he promiſed her, in Fer- 
dinand's name, a compenſation for herſelf, as well as for her ſon, 
ſuitable to their rank, and proportional to the value of what they 
were to ſacrifice. Iſabella, deſerted by ſome of her adherents, 
truſting others, deſtitute of friends, and ſurrounded by Caſtal- 
do's and Martinuzzi's troops, ſubſcribed, though” with” a 
| oem wean theſe Wy date Upon this; ſhe ſurren- 
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dered ſuch places of ſtrength as were ſtill in her n ſhe 
gave up all the enſigns of royalty, particularly a crown of gold, 
which, as the Hungarians believed, had deſcended from heaven, 
and conferred on him who wore it an undoubted right to the 


throne. As ſhe could not bear to remain a private perſon, 


in a country where ſhe had once enjoyed ſovereign power, ſhe 
inſtantly ſet out with her ſon for Sileſia, in order to take poſſeſ- 


ſion of the principalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, the inveſtiture 


of which Ferdinand had engaged to grant her ſon, and likewiſe 
to beſtow one of his e Nr upon him 1n marriage. 


Von the reſignation of the young King, Fai ot and 
after his example the reſt of the Tranſylvanian grandees, ſwore 
allegiance to Ferdinand ; who, in order to teſtify his grateful ſenſe 
of the zeal as well as ſucceſs with which that prelate had ſerved 
him, affected to diſtinguiſh him by every poſſible mark of favour. 
and confidence. He appointed him governor of Tranſylvania, 


with almoſt unlimited authority ; he ordered Caſtaldo to pay the 


greateſt deference to his opinion and commands; he encreaſed 
his revenues, which were already very great, by new appoint- 


Appointed 
gorernor of 
- that part of 
Huu ary, 
which was 
ſubject to 
Ferdinand. 


ments; he nominated him archbiſhop of Gran, and prevailed on 


the Pope to raiſe him to the dignity of a Cardinal. All this 


oſtentation of good-will, however, was void of ſincerity, and 


ealculated to conceal ſentiments the moſt perfectly its reverſe. 
Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi's abilities; diſtruſted his fidelity; * 
and foreſaw, that as his extenſive authority enabled him to 
check any attempt towards circumſcribing or aboliſhing the 
extenſive privileges which the Hungarian nobles poſſeſſed, he 
would ſtand forth, on oy FRE the ar porn of the liber- 
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Theſe ſuſpicions, Caſtaldo confirmed and ſtrengthened, by the 
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Book X. tis of bis country een 


Fon this * be ſecretly gare it in charge to Caſtaldo, to 
watch his motions, to guard againſt his deſigns, and to thwart 
But Martinuzzi, either becauſe he did not per- 
ceive that Caſtaldo was placed as a ſpy on his actions, or becauſe 
he deſpiſed Ferdinand's inſidious arts, aſſumed the direction of 
the war againſt the Turks with his uſual tone of authority, and 
conducted i it with great magnanimity, and no leſs ſucceſs. He 
recovered ſome places of which the Infidels had taken poſſeſſion ; | 
he rendered their attempts to reduce others abortive; and eſtab- 
liſhed Ferdinand's authority not only in Tranfytrants, but in the 
Bannat of Temeſwar, and ſeveral of the countries adjacent. In 
carrying on theſe operations, he often differed in ſentiments from 


Caſtaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkiſſi priſoners with 


a degree of humanity, and even of generoſity, which Caſtaldo 
loudly condemned. This was reprefented at Vienna as an art- 


ful method of courting the friendſhip of the Infidels, that, by 


ſecuring their protection, he might ſhake off all dependence upon 
the ſovereign whom he now acknowledged. Though Marti- 
nuzzi, in juftification of his own conduct, contended that it was 
impolitic to exaſperate, by unneceflary feverities, an enemy 
prone to revenge, Caſtaldo's accuſations gained credit with Ferdi- 
nand, prepoſſeſſed already againft Martinurzi, and jealous of 
every. thing that could endanger his authority in Hungary, in 
proportion as he knew it to be precarious and ill eftablifhed.. . 


intelligence which he tranſmitted continually to his confidents 
at Vienna, By miſrepreſenting what was innocent, and put- 
ung the worſt conſtruction on * ſeemed dubious i in Marti- 


nuzzi 6: 


Ab n uA 1 220 
nuzzi's conduct; by imputing to Hine Ueligns which He ewe Door 
formed, and charging him with actions of Which he was net - 7 
guilty; he at laſt convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to preſer e 
his Hungarian crown, he muſt cur off that ambitious prelate. Hp 
But Ferdinand, foreſeeing that it would be dangerous to pro- | 
ceed in the regular courfe of law againft « ſubject of fuck exorbi⸗ 
tant power, as enabled him to ſet his ſovereign at defiance, deter- 


mined to employ violence in order to obtain Thy reren 
Aber the WS were too feeble to ator him, 3 


} 1 


Hr iſſtred his e — to Callatds, 4 who ee He is ff. 
undertook that infamous ſervice. Having communicated the £799 by bi 
' deſign to ſome Italian and Spaniſh officers whom he could truſt; 
and concerted with them the plan of executing it; they entered 
Martinuzzi's apartment, early one morning, under pretence of Dec. 18. 
preſenting to him ſome diſpatches which were te be ſent. off a 
immediately to Vienna; and while he peruſed a . paper. with 
attention, one: of their number ſtruck him with his poinard in 
' the throat. The blow was not mortal; Martinuzzi ſtarted up 
with the intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the aſſaſſin, 
threw him to the ground; but the — conſpirators ruſhing in, 
an old man, unarmed, and alone, could not long ſuſtain ſuch an 
unequal conflict, but ſunk under the wounds which he received 
from ſo many hands. Their dread of the foreign troops reſtrained 
the Tranſylvanians from riſing in arms, in order to take ven- 
goance on the murderers of a prelate who had long been the ob- 
ject of their love as well as veneration. They ſpoke of tlie The effect of - 


that viol 
deed, however, with horror and execration; and exclaimed againſt 1 


Ferdinand; whom neither gratitude for recent and important 
fervices; nor reverenee for a character conſidered as ſacred and 


inviolable among Chriſtians, could reſtrain from ſhedding the 
+ 8g 2 | blood 
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blood of a man, whoſe only crime. was attachment to his native 
country. The nobles, deteſting the jealous as well as cruel policy 


of a court, which, upon uncertain and improbable ſurmiſes, had 
given up a perſon no leſs conſpicuous for his merit than his 
rank, to be butchered by aſſaſſins, either retired to their own 
eſtates, or if they continued with the Auſtrian army, grew cold 
to. the ſervice. The Turks, encouraged by the death of an 


enemy whoſe abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared to 


renew hoſtilities early in the ſpring ;. and. inſtead of the ſecurity, 
which Ferdinand had expected from the removal of Martinuzzi, 
it was. evident that his territories in Hungary were about to be 
attacked with greater vigour, and defended with leſs zeal than 


ever . 


Mzaxwnrlx, Maurice having almoſt finiſhed his intrigues 


and preparations, was on the point of declaring his intentions 


openly, and of taking the fietd againſt the Emperor. His firſt 
care, after he came to this reſolution, was to diſclaim that narrow 
and bigotted maxim of the confederates of Smalkalde, which 
had led them to thun all connection with foreigners. He had 
'obſerved how fatal this had been to their cauſe; and inſtructed 
by their error, he was as eager to court the protection of Henry II. 
as they had been ſollicitous to prevent the interpoſition of 
Francis I. Happily for him, he found Henry in a diſpoſition 
to liſten to the firſt overture on his part, and in a ſituation which 
enabled him to bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into action. Henry had long eden the progrets 17 the 


leid. 535. Tbuan. Mb. ix. 309, dc. Iſtuanhaffi Hiſt. Regn. Maass 
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EMPEROR CHARLES” v. 


Emperor's armswith jealouſy, and wiſhed to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by trying his ftrength againſt the ſame enemy, whom it 
had been the glory of his father's reign to oppoſe. He had 


laid hold on the firſt opportunity in his power of thwarting the 


Emperor's deſigns, by taking the Duke of Parma under his pro- 
tection; and hoſtilities were already begun, not only in that dut- 
chy but in Piedmont. Having terminated the war with England 


by a peace, no leſs advantageous to himſelf than honourable for 
his allies the Scots, the reſtleſs and enterprizing courage of his 


nobles was impatient to diſplay itſelf on ſome theatre of action 


more conſpicuous than the petty operations in Parma or Pied- 
mont afforded them. 


1 DE Fenn, biſhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had ſent 
into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops to be employed 
in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty in form with 


Maurice and his aſſociates. As it would have been/ very inde- 


cent in a King of France to have undertaken the defence of 


the Proteſtant church, the intereſts of rehgion, how much- 


ſoever they might be affected by the treaty, were not once men- 
tioned in any of the articles. Religious concerns they pre- 
tended to commit entirely to the diſpoſition of divine provi- 
dence; the only motives affi gned for their preſent confederacy 
againſt Charles were to procure the Land grave liberty, and to- 
prevent the ſubverſion of the ancient conſtitution and laws of 
the German Empire. In order to accompliſh theſe ends, it was 
| agreed, that all the. contracting parties ſhould, at the ſame time, 
declare war againſt the Emperor; that neither peace nor truce 
mould be made but by common conſent, nor without including 
each of the confederates; ; that, in order to guard againſt the: 
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Maurice ſhould be acknowledged as head of the German confe= 
derates, with abſolute authority in all military affairs; that 
Maurice and his affociates ſhould bring into the field feven thou- 
fand horſe, with a proportional number of infantry; that 
towards the ſubſiſtence of this army, during the three firſt months 
of the war, Henry ſhould contribute two hundred and forty 
thouſand crowns, and afterwards ſixty thouſand crowns a month, 
as long as they continued in arms; that Henry ſhould attack the 


Emperor on the fide of Lorrain with. a powerful army; that if. 


it were found requiſite to ele a new Emperor, ſuch a perſon 
ſhould be nominated as ſhall be agreeable to the King of France. 
This treaty was concluded on the fifth of October, ſome time 


' before Magdeburg ſurrendered, and the preparatory negocia- 


tions were conducted with ſuch profound ſecrecy, that of all the 
Princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicated | 
what he was carrying on to two only; John Albert, the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburg, and William of Heſſe, the Landgrave” 8 
eldeſt ſon. The league itſelf was no Ieſs anxiouſſy concealed, 
and with ſach fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it 
reached the ears of the Emperor or his miniſters, nor do they | 
ſeem to e conecived the 81 diſtant — 2 — f ſuch a 
tanie 858 


8 


Ar the fame time Maurice, witk a bollicitude 5 was 


careful to draw fome acceſſion 7: ſtrength from every quar- 
ter, applied to Edward VI. of England, and requeſfed a 


fubſidy of four hundred thouſand crowns for the ſu pport of 


d Recueił des Traitez, tom. li. 20 Tan lib, vii, 2: 279. 
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vl confederacy formed in defence of the Proteſtant: religion. Book X. 
But the factions which prevailed! in the Engliſh, court Ang - CE 
the minority of that Prince, and which deprived both the 
councils and arms ,of the nation of their wonted vigour, left 
the Engliſh miniſters neither time nor inclination to attend to. 
foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining that aid, ; = 
which their zeal for the. Reformation would haye prompted . 7 . 
them t to grant him. 
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 Mavkice, however, having ſecured the protection of ſuch a Demands —— 
powerful Monarch as Henry II. proceeded with great confidence, A f 
but with equal caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it fenig be det = 
acer to make one effort more, in order to obtain the Empe- at liberty. 
ror's conſent that the Landgrave ſhould be ſet at liberty, he ſent 
a a ſolemn embaſſy, in his own, name, and in that of the Elector Decembe:. 
of Brandenburg, to Inſpruck. After teſuming, at great length, 
all the facts and arguments upon which they founded their 
claim, and repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the peculiar. 
engagements which bound them to be fo aſſiduous in their ſol- 
licitations, they renewed the requeſt in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate priſoner, which they had ſo often preferred in vain, The 
Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg 
Bareith, and the Marquis of Baden, by their ambaſſadors, con- 
curred with them in their fuit. Letters were kkewae delivered 
to the ſame effect from the King of Denmark, the Duke of 
Bavaria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the King of 
the Romans, moved with compaſſion towards the Landgrave in 


© Burnet's Hiſt. of che Reform. vol. ii, Append; 37. | 
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view with other eyes, and dreaded to a Rene degree, Joined in 
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Bur Charles, conſtant to his own ſyſtem, with regard to the 
Landgrave, eluded a demand urged by ſuch powerful interceſ- 
ſors; and having declared that he would communicate his reſo- 
lation concerning the matter to Maurice as ſoon as he arrived at 

Inſpruck, where he was every day expected, he did not deign to 
deſcend into any more particular explication of his intentions 
This application; though of no benefit to the Landgrave, was of 
great advantage to Maurice. It ſerved to juſtify his ſubſequent 
proceedings, and to demonſtrate the neceſſity of employing arms 
in order to extort that equitable conceſſion, which his mediation 

or intreaty could not obtain. It was of uſe, too, to confirm the 

Emperor in his ſecurity, as both the ſolemnity of the application, 
and the ſollicitude with which ſo many Princes were drawn; in to 
enforce it, led him to conclude, that Maurice placed all bis hopes 
of reſtoring the AI to n in gaining his N 
to diſmiſs him. 

8 a0 Sees artifices il more refined to mil his 

Maorice con. machinations, to amuſe: the Emperor and to gain time. He 

| amuſe the affected to be more ſollicitous than ever to find out ſome expe- 
Emperor. ient for removing the-difficultics with regard to the ſafe· con- 

duct for the Proteſtant divines appointed to attend the council, 
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ments to them with the appearance of the moſt unreſerved conſi- 
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lo that oi might repair thither with ſafety. "His be ladeors Yoo * 
ut Trent had frequent conferences concerning this matter, with  — I 
the Imperial ambaſſadors in that city, and laid open their ſenti- 


dence. He was willing, at laſt, to have it believed, that he thought 
all differences with reſpe&t to this preliminary article were on 
che point of being adjuſted; and in order to give credit to this 
opinion, he commanded Melancthon together with his brethren to 
ſet out on their journey to Trent. At the ſame time, he held a clofe 
correſpondence with the Imperial court at Inſpruek, and renewed” 
on every occaſion” his profeſſions of fidelity and attachment to 
the Emperor. He talked continually of his intention of going 
to Infprack in perſon; he ordered a houſe to be hired for him 
in that city, and to be fitted up with the wehe difpatch for 
his reception. 
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Bor, profoundly {killed as Maurice was in the arts of decedt, The Emperor 


conceives . 


and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be under which he fome faſpi- _ 


cion concern- 


coneealed his defigns, there were ſeveral things in his conduct jag bis inten- 
which alarmed the Emperor amidſt his ſecurity, and tempted _— 


frequently to ſuſpect that he was meditating ſomething extraor- 
dinary. As theſe ſuſpicions took their riſe from circumſtances | 
inconſi derable 1 in themſelves, or of an ambiguous as well as un- 
certain nature, they were more than counterbalaneed by Maurice 8 
_ addreſs; and the Emperor would not, lightly, give up his con- 
fidence in a man, whom he had once truſted and loaded with 
favours, One particular alone ſeemed to be of {i ſuchconſcquence, 
that he thought it neceſſary | to demand an, explanation. With 
regard to it. "The troops, which SEES of leaps, had 
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Action, 


of the rich eccleſiaſtics in their neighbourhood. ' Their licence 
and rapaciouſneſs were intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded 
their exactions, complained loudly to the Emperor, and repre- 


rate enterprize. But Maurice, partly by extenuating the enor- 
mities of which they had been guilty, partly by repreſenting the 
impoſſibility of diſbanding theſe troops, or of keeping them to 
regular diſcipline, unleſs the arrears ſtill due to them by the 
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on the lands 


fixed their quarters ini Thuringia, lived at 


ſented thefn as a body of men kept in readineſs for ſome deſpe- 


Emperor were paid, either remoyed the apprehenſions Which 


this had occaſioned, or as Charles was not in a condition to 
ſatisfy the demands of theſe ſoldiers, nen him to be ſilent 
with nee. 9 2 77. 278 bel i een 
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Taz time of action was now approaching. N 6 had 
privately diſpatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in order to 


confirm his league with Henry, and to haſten the march of the 


fect tranquillity, buſied entirely in counteracting the intrigu 
of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in ſettling the conditions on 
which the Proteſtant divines ſhould be admitted. i into the coun- 
eil, as if there had not been nd Wan of greater gg 


French army. He had taken meaſures to bring his own ſubjects 
together on the firſt ſummons; he had provided for the ſecurity 


of Saxony while he ſhould be abſent with the army; and he 
held the troops in Thuringia, on which he chiefly depended, 
ready to advance on a moment's. warning. All theſe compli- 
cated operations were carried on without being diſcovered by 


the court at Inſpruck, and the Emperor remained there i in per- 


1 


in n agitation. 
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Tais credulous ſecurity in a Prince, whoſe, ſagacity. in 
——— the conduct of all around him, commonly led him 
to an exceſs of diſtruſt, may ſeem unaccountable, and has been 

imputed to infatuation. But beſides the exquiſite addreſs with 
which Maurice concealed his intentions, two circumſtances con- 
tributed to the deluſion. The gout returned upon Charles ſoon 
after his arrival at Inſpruck, with an encreaſe of violence; and 
his conſtitution being broken by ſuch frequent attacks, he was 
ſeldom. able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or ta conſider 
affairs with his uſual vigilance and penetration; and Granvelle, 
biſhop of Arras, his prime miniſter, though one of the moſt 


. 


egg * 


8 


Circumſtances 


which con- 
tribated to 
deceive the 


Emperor, 


ſubtle ſtateſmen of that, or perhaps of any age, was on this 
occaſion the dupe of his own: craft. | He entertained ſuch an 


high opinion of bis own abilities, and held the political talents 
of the Germans in ſich contempt, that he deſpiſed all the inti- 
mations given him concerning Maurice's ſecret machinations, 
or the dangerous deſigns which he was carrying on. When 


with great ſcorn, that theſe apprehenſions were groundleſs, arid 
' that a drunken German head was too groſs to form any ſcheme 
which he could not eaſily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he 
aſſume this peremptory tone merely from confidence in his own 
diſcernment ; he had bribed two of Maurice's miniſters, and 
received from them frequent and minute information concern- 
ing all their maſter's motions. But through this very channel, 


and even to his thoughts, ſuch intelligence was conveyed to him 
As 0 his nn Maurice wing 247 diſcovered 


the Duke of Alva, whoſe dark ſuſpicious mind harboured 
mary doubts concerning the Elector's ſincerity, propoſed calling 
him immediately to court to anſwer for his conduct, he replied 
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unknown. But, though now ready to take the field, he did not lay 


ol craſt more, he deeeived his enemies a fe days longer. He 


ru Len OF enn 
b e of the two traitors Wk Orsnselle and infa | 


of puniſhing them for their crime, he dexterouſſy availed him- 


ſelf of their fraud, and turned his own arts againſt the biſhop. 
He affected to treat theſe miniſters with greater confidence than 
ever; he admitted them to his conſultations, and ſeemed to lay 
open his heart to them; and taking care all the while to let 
them be aequainted with nothing but what it was his intereſt 
mould be known, they tranſmitted to Inſpruck ſuch. accounts 
as poſſeſſed Granvelle with a firm belief of his fincerity and 
good intentions *. The Emperor himſelf, in the fulneſs of fecn-- 


rity, was ſo little moved by a memorial, in name of the ecclefi- 


aſtical Electors, admoniſhing him to be on his guard againſt 
Maurice, that he made ligbt of this intelligence; ; and his anſwer 
to them abounds with declarations. of his entire and confiflent 
reliance on the fidelity as well as attachment of that Prince ® = 


+. 74 * 


Ar laſt Maurice' 8. — — coinplentedk and he had 
the ſatisfaction to find that his intrigues and deſigns were ſtill 


aſide the arts which he had hitherto employed; and by one piece 


gave out, that he was. about to begin that journey to Inſpruek of 
which he had fo often talked, and he took one of the miniſters 
whom Granvelle had bribed to attend him thitherc. After tra- 
velling poſt a few ſtages, he pretended to be indiſpoſed by the 


fatigue of the journey, and diſpatching the ſuſpected miniſter to 
make his apology to the Emperor for this delay, and to aſſure 


him that he would be at Inſpruek within a fe days; as ſoon 
28 this ſpy on his actions was gone, he mounted on horſeback, 
p u i a. M his n 00a 
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Ar. the ſame time he. ; publiſhed ; a manifells comainin ntaining his Nhe : W [ 

reaſons 1 for taking arms. Theſe were three 1 in number; 3 That 5 El —_— 
be might ſecure the Proteſtant religion, which was threatened 9 

with immediate deſtruction 3 That he might maintain the con- 2 

ſtitution and laws of the Empire, and ſave Germany from be⸗ 

ing ſubjected to the domination of an abſolute monarch; That 

he might deliver the Landgrave of Heſſe from the 9 of a 

long and unjuſt impriſonment. By the firſt, he rouzed all the 

favourers of the Reformation; a. party formidable by their 

zeal as well as numbers, and rendered deſperate by oppreſlion. - 

By the ſecond, he intereſted all the friends of liberty, Catho-- 

licks as well as Proteſtants, and made it their intereſt to 

unite. with him in aſſerting the rights and privileges com- 

mon to both. The third, beſides the. glory which he acquire“ 

by his zeal to fulfil his engagements to the unhappy ptiſoner ,., 

was become a eaufe of general concern, not only from the com- 

paſſion which the Landgrave's ſufferings excited, but from 

indignation at the injuſtice and rigour: of the Emperor's pro- 

eeedings againſt him. Together with Mauriceꝰs "manifeſts, . 
another appeared in the name of Albert Marquis of Branden- 
burgh Culmbach, who had joined him with a body of adven- ._ 

rurers whom he had drawn together. The fame" grievanices-- 1 RY 

which Maurice had pointed out are mentioned in it, but With | a = 

an exceſs of virulence and animoſity, ſuitable 10 gow character e 7 

of che prince in whoſe name it was publiſhed- 7 9. ee e | 
*-Melv. Mem. p. 13. Theſe circumſtances concerning the Saxon alle 
whom Granvelle had bribed, are not mentioned by the German liiſtorians; but 
2 Sir James Melvil received his information from the Elector Palatine, and as 


they are perfectly agreeable to the reſt of Maurice's. conduct, * may be con- 
Aidered as authentic. 


Tus 
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Boot X Tur King of France added to theſe a manifeſto in his own 

" Os name; in which, after taking notice of the ancient alliance 

e fly A between the French and German nations, both deſcended from 

y oppo the fame anceſtors; and after mentioning the applications, which, 

— a King. f in confequence of this, ſome of the moſt illuftrious among the 

German Princes had made to him for his protection; he declared 

that he now took arms to re-eſtabliſh the ancient conſtitution of 

the Empire, to deliver ſome of its princes from captivity, and 

to ſecure the pri vileges and independence of all the members of 

the Germamick body, In this manifeſto, Henry aſſumed the 

extraordinary title of Proteclor of the Liberties of Germany, and 

of its captive Prints; and there was engraved on it a cap, the 

ancient {ſymbol of freedom, placed between two daggers, i in 

order to intimate to the Germans, _ this bleſſing * was sto be 
acquired and ſecured by force of arms n 
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3 Neunter . now a very keen part to act, but his 
2 in flexible genius was capable of accommodating itſelf to every 
ſituation. The moment he took. arms, he was as bold and 
enterprizing in the field, as he had been cautious and crafty in 
the cabinet. Ile advanced by rapid marches towards the 
Upper Germany. All the towns in his way opened their gates 

to him. He reinſtated the magiſtrates whom the Emperor had 
depoſed, and gave poſſeſſion of the churches to the Proteſtant 
iſters hom he had ejected. He directed his march to 

15 ; Augſburg,. and as the Imperial garriſon which was too incon- 


ſiderable to think of defending. it, retired ae, he took 
- | 5 3 e 54⁰˙ Thuan, 5 x. 339. Mem. de Ribier, ii. r. —— oy . 
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poſſeſſion of that great city, and made the fame een Boox X. 
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No wards can expreſs the Emperor's abcniſhaicat and cbn- The Ripe? 
ſternation at events ſo unexpected. He ſaw a great number of 8 

the German Princes in arms againſt him, and the reſt either ref. | : 
ready to join them, or wiſhing ſucceſs to their enterprite. 
He beheld a powerful Monarch united with them in. cloſe 
league, ſeconding their operations in perſon at the head 
of a formidable army, while he, through negligence and cre- 
dulity, which expoſed him no leſs to ſcorn; than to danger, had 
neither made nor was in condition to make any effectual provi- 
ſion either for cruſhing his rebellious ſubjects, or reſiſting the 

invaſion of the foreign enemy, Part of his Spaniſh troops had 

been ordered into Hungary againſt the Turks; the reſt had _ 
marched back to Italy upon occaſion of the war in the dutchy 22 ft 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans had been diſmiſſed, be- 4 
cauſe he was not able to pay them ; or hadentered 1 into Maurice's 

ſervice after the ſiege of Magdeburg; and he remained at In- 

pruck with a body of ſoldiers ſcarce ſtrong enough to guard his 
own perſon. His treaſury was as much exhauſted, as His army 
Was reduced. He had received no remittances for ſome time from 
the new world. He had forfeited all credit with the merchants of 
Genoa and Venice, who refuſed tolend him money, tho? tempted 
by the offer of exorbitant intereſt. Thus Charles, though un- 
doubtedly the moſt conſiderable potentate in Chriſtendom, and 
| capable of exerting the greateſt ſtrength, as his power, though 
violently attacked, was ftill unimpaired, found himſelf in a 
fituation which rendered him Unable: to > make ſuch a | ſudden 
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Progreſs of 
the French 
armys 


of Mecklenburg, ame Lame 


ke advanced towards Alſace in order to attempt new conqueſts, 


only reſourte of thoſe who are conſcious of their own weakneſs, 
But thinking it inconſiſtent with his dignity to make the firſt 
advances to ſubjects who were: in arms againſt him, he avoided 
that indeoorum by employing the mediation of his brother Ferdi- 
nand. - Maurice confiding in his own talents to conduct any 
negociation in ſuch a manner as to derive advantage from it, and 
hoping that by the appearance of facility in hearkening to the 
firſt overture of accommodation, he might amuſe the Emperor 
and tempt him to flacken the activity with which he was now 
preparing to defend himſelf, readily agreed to an interview with 
Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in Auſtria: and having left his 
army to proceed on its march under Nee A Dake 


Tur King of France punctually fulfilled ble an: to 
his allies. He took the field early with a numerous and well 
appointed army, and marching directly into Lorrain, Toul and 


Verdun opened their gates at his approach. His forces appeared 
next before Meta, and that city by a fraudulent ſtratagem of 


the Conſtable Montmorency, who having obtained permiſſion to 
paſs through it with a ſmall guard, introduced as many troops 
as were ſufficient to overpower the garriſon, was likewiſe ſeized 

without bloodſhed. Henry made his entry into all theſe towns 

with great pomp; he obliged the inhabitants to ſwear allegiance 
to, him and annexed theſe important conqueſts to the French 
Monarchy. He left a ſtrong garriſon in Metz. From thence 


7 


to 
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Tun ted at Lintz cid not produce a any accommodation The negoin 
in view but to amuſe the Emperor; for he made ſuch demands r. Maorice 
both in behalf of his confederates, and their ally the French 
King, as he knew would not, be accepted by a Prince, too 
haughty to ſubmit, at once, to conditions dictated by an enemy. 

But how firmly ſoever Maurice adhered during the negociation 

to the intereſts of his aſſociates, or how ſteddily ſoever he kept 

in view. the objects which had induced him to take arms, he 

often profeſſed a ſtrong inclination to terminate the differences 

with the Emperor in an amicable manner. Encouraged by this 
appearance of a pacifick diſpoſition, Ferdinand propoſed a 
_ ſecond interview at Paſſau on the twenty - ſixth of May, and 
that a truce ſhould commence on that day, and continue to the 
tenth of June, in order to give them leiſure for adj "IP: all the 


OY i 
0 PON his, Maurice W his army on als ninth * May, 1 

which had-now advanced to Gundelfingen. He put his troops ns uf ww 

in motion next morning; and as ſixteen days yet remained for Prack. 

action before the commencement of the truce, he reſolved, during 

that period, to venture upon an enterprize, the ſucceſs of Which | 

would be ſo decifive, as would render the negociations at Paſſau 

extremely ſhort, and entitle him to treat upon his own terms. 

He foreſaw that the proſpect of a ceſſation of arms, which was 


to o take te place” ſo . together with the opinion of his carneſt- 
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dinand, could not fail of inſpiring the Emperor with ſuch falſe 
hopes, that he would naturally become remiſs, and relapſe into 
| ſome degree of that ſecurity, which had already been ſo fatal to 
him. Relying on is conjecture, he marched directly towards 
Inſpruck, and advanced with the moſt rapid motion that could be 
given to fo gteat a body of troops. On the eighteenth hearrived' 
at Fieſſenꝭ a poſt of great conſequence, at the entrance into the 
to oppoſe his pretzreſo. He attacked them inſtantly with ſuch 
violence and impetuoſity, that they abandoned their lines pre« 
cipitantiy arid falling back on a ſecond body poſted near Nen, 
communieated to thofe troops, the pannick terror wick which 
they themſelves had been ferred; fo that * I 


di * feeble refiftance. a0, call ...1 bade 
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kl ATED "with this ſuccels, ich 3 his molt * nguine 
hopes, Maurice paſſed on to Ehrenbergh, a caſtle fi tuated on an 
bigh and ſteep precipice, which commanded the only paſs through 
the mountains. As this fort had been ſurrendered to the Pro- 
teſtants, at the beginning of the Smalkaldic War, becauſe the 
garriſon | was then too weak to defend i it, the Emperor, ſenſible 
of 1 its importance, had taken c: care, at this juncture, to throw i into 
it a YG troops ſufficient to maintain it againſt the greateſt 
army. But a ſhepherd, in purſuing® goat which had ſtrayed. 
from his flock, having diſcovered an unknown path by which 
it was poſſible to aſcend to the top. of the rock, came with this 
feaſonable piece of intelligence to Maurice. A ſmall band of 
choſen ſoldiers under the command of George of Mecklenburgh 
RR R 
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was inftandly ordered to follow this guide. They (et out out in the Book X. _ 
oyening, and clamhering up the rugged track with infinite n ; 
fatigue as well as danger, they reached the ſummit unperceived; e =—_ 
andat an hour which had been concerted, when Maurice began the ; | 
aſſault on the one fide of the caſtle, they appeared on the other, PRC 
ready to ſeale the walls, which were feeble i in that place, becauſe 8 
it had been hitherto deemed inacceſſible. The garriſon, ſtruck | 
with terror at the ſight of an enemy on à quarter where they 
had thought themſelves perfectly ſecure, immediately throw 
don their' arms; Maurice, almoſt without bloodſhed, and 
which was of greater conſequence to him, without loſs of 
time, took poſſeſſion of a place, the reduction of which might 
| have retarded him long, and have e che utmoſt efforts 75 | 
his valour * e ee | | | 2 


n was now a two uu DOIN A SY and 4 mutiny of 
without loſing a moment he ordered his ;infantry to advance e oy aha 
thither, having left his cavalry, which was unſerviceable in that march. 
mountainous country, at Fieſſen, to guard the mouth of the 
paſs. He propoſed to advance with ſuch rapidity as to anticipate 
any accounts of the loſs of Ehrenbergh, and to ſurprize the Em- 
peror together with his attendants in an ogen town incapable 
of defence. But juſt ; as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring | that they would not ſtir until 
they had received the gratuity, which, according to the cuſtom 
of that age, they claimed as the recompence due to them for 
having taken a place by affault, It was with great difficulty as well 
as Tanger, and not without ſome L 25 ol dime, chat 
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The E 
flies in con- 
fofion from 
Inſpruck. 


ters that 


TH Were or TRE 


D 


to follow bim to a 'plhce where he promiſed them ſuch rieb 
booty as would be an ample reward for all cher ſervices. 120 


8 


To the delay, occafioned by this unforeſeen. — the 
Emperor owed his ſafety. He was informed of the approagh- 


ing danger late in the evening, and knowing that nothing. 
could fave him but a ſpeedy flight, he inftantly left Inſpruck, 
without regarding the darkneſs of the night, or the vio- 
tence of the rain which happeried to fall at that time; and 
he could bear no motion but that of a litter, he travelled by the 
light of torches, taking his way over the Alps, by roads almoſt 
impaſſable. His courtiers and attendants followed him with 
equal precipitation, ſome of them on ſuch horſes as they could 
haſtily procure, many of them on foot, and all in the utmoſt 
confuſton. In this miſerable plight, very unlike the pomp 
with which Charles had appeared during the five preceding 
years as the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at length with 
his dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and ſcarce thought 
himſelf lacure even in that remote inacceſſible corner. | 


Mavic entered Inſpruck a few dowry Alter the . 
and his attendants had left i it; and enraged that the prey ſhould 


eſcape out of his hands When he was juſt ready to ſeize 


it, he purſued them ſome miles; but finding it impoſſible to 
overtake perſons, to whom their fear gave ſpeed, he returned to 
the town, and abandoned all the Emperor's baggage and that of 


his miniſters to be plundered by the ſoldiers; while he preſerved. 


. untouched every thing belonging to the King of the Romans, 


either becauſe he had formed ſome friendly connection with: 
9 | that 
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that Prince, or becauſe he wiſhed to have i it believed chat tack Book * 


a connection ſubſiſted between them. | 
only three days to the commeneement of . truce, (with fi hk 


nicety had Maurice calculated his operations) he ſet out for 


_— that he Nun meet — on the day 1 25 
115 

BETORE Charles left Inſpruck, bat withdrew the —_ 
paves on the degraded Elector of Saxony, whom, during five 
years, he had carried about with him as a priſoner; and ſet 
him entirely at liberty, either with an intention to- embaraſs 
Maurice by letting looſe a rival, who might diſpute his title to 
his dominions and dignity, or from a ſenſe of the indecency 
of detaining him a priſoner, while he himſelf run the riſque of 
being deprived of his own liberty. But that Prince, ſeeing no 
way of eſcaping but that which the Emperor took, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a kinſman, whom 
he juſtly conſidered as the author of all his misfortunes, choſe 
rather to accompany Charles in his flight, and to expect the final 


| deaſion * his ite from the treaty which was now . n 2 


Tas was not the _ effect which Mantice' operations w_ 
duced. It was no ſooner known at Trent that he had taken 
arms, than a general. conſternation ſeized the fathers of the 
council. The German prelates immediately returned home, 
that th&y might provide for the ſafety of their territories, The 


reſt were extremely impatient to be gone; and the legate, who 


had hitherto diſappointed: all the endeayours. of the Imperial 
_ ambaſſadors to procure for the Proteſtant divines an audience in 
the me laid hold with } lor on ey a plaubible pretext for diſ- 
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ſets the Elec 


tor of Saxony 
at liberty. 


The council 
of Trent 
breaks up in; 
great conſter- 
nation. 
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| lates, and hy the ſervility of the indigent Italian biſhops, ſuch 


the credit of tradition alone, and reeeived with ſome latitude of 


bern obſerved only in deference: to cuſtom ſuppoſed to be ancient, 
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miſſing an ens, which he had found it ſo difficult to gevern. 
in congregation Held on the twenty-cighth of April, a decree 
was iſſued proroguing the council during two years, and ap- 
pointing it to meet at the expiration. of that time, af Peace Were 
then re-eſtabliſhed in Europe This Prorogation, however, con- 
tinued no leſs than ten years; and its proceedings when re- 
aſſembled in the year one thouſand five hundred and ſixty-tw 
fall not within the period preſcribed to this hiſtory. 


Tu convocation of this aſſembly had been paſſionately, deſired 
by all the ſtates and Princes in Chriſtendom, who, from the 
wiſdom and piety of prelates repreſenting the whole body of the 
faichful, expected ſome: charitable and efficacious endeavours 
towards compoling the diſſenſions which. unhappily had ariſen 
in the church. But the ſeveral Popes by whoſe authority it was | 
called, had other objects in view; and exerting all their power 
or policy to attain theſe; acquired by the abilities as well. as 
addreſs of their legates, by the ignorance of many of the pre- 


influence in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, and 
framed them not with an intention to reſtore unity and concord 
to the church, but to eſtabliſn their own dominion, or to con- 
firm theſe tenets, upon which they imagined that deminion to 
be founded. Doctrines, which had hitherto been admitted upon 


interpretation, were deſined with a forupulous nicety, and con- 
firmell by the ſanction of authority. Rites which had formerly 


were ſtabliſhed by the deerees of che pere and ache to 
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be effential farts of its worlkip,” The bueach; inficd” of being Boo «X 
cloſed, was widened, and made irreparable. In place of any 1 


attempt to reconeile the contending: parties, a line was drawn 
with ſuch ſtudied accuracy, as aſcertained and marked out the 
diſtinction between them. This till ſerves to keep them at a 
diſtance; and muſt, without ſome ſignal 5 of n 
muna 97ech a+ 2 ret 19 
4 nd mem 200 to dutch Sole! ; 
an ee the pfoveodingsaftbla wane is derived Charafter of 
- Si three different authors. Father Paul of Venice wrote his f is coun- 
- hiſtory'of the Council of Trent, while the memory of what had - 
paſſed there was recent, and ſome who had been members of it 
were till alive. He has expoſed the intrigues and artifices by 
which it was conducted, with a freedom and ſeverity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit and reputation of the council. 
He has deſcribed its deliberations, and explained its decrees, 


with ſuch perſpicuity and depth of thought, with ſuch various 
erudition and ſuch force of reaſon, as have juſtly entitled his 


4 > 
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work to be placed among the moſt admired hiſtorical compoli= 3 


tions. About half a century chereafter, the Jeſuit Pallavicini 
publiſhed his hiſtory of the council, in oppoſition to that, 6. 
Father Paul, and by employing all the force of an acute and re- 
fining genius to invalidate the credit, ox to confute the reaſonings 
of his antagoniſt, he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the 
proceedings of the council, and ſubtile interpretations of its de- 
erees, that it deliberated with impartiality, and. decided: with 
judgment as well as candour, Vargas, a Spaniſh doctor of la, 
who was appointed to attend the Imperial ambaſſadors at Trent, | 
ſent the biſhop of Arras a regular account of the tranſaE Fe 
there, explaini ng, all the a arts which the Legate employed. to zue, 6 


fluence,. or overrawe the council. * letters haye | been publih- 
Fr m. | Ti „ 
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the hiſtorians 
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Bobs K. ed, in which he inveighs againſt the Papal court with that afps- 
8 rity eee eee ſituation en- 
exert ell his,axtention-and talents. i arder to diſappoint them. 
But whichfoever of theſe authors an intelligent perſon takes for 
his guide, in forming a judgment concerning: the ſpirit of the 
couneil, he muſt diſcover; fo; much: ambition. as well as artificr 

| © among ſome of the members, ſo much ãgiiorance and corruption 
"7 thy among others; he muſt obſerve ſuch a large infuſion of human 
policy and paſſions, hut ſuch a ſcanty portion of that ſimplicity 
of heart, ſanctity of manners, and love of truth, which alone 
dualiſy men to datermine what: doctrines are worthy of God, 
and hat worſhip is acceptable to him that he will find it no 
eaſy matter to believe, that any extraordinary influence of the 
eee e wen- diftated ding degrees. 
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„ . Ir Maurice was epfexerte e _ the King a 
om 6 the Romans at Hintz, or in making war on the Emperor i in 

uaborgh. the Tyrol, the French King had advanced into Alface as für 48 \ 
2 59 demanded leave of the Senate to march | 


cure a pen e over the Abt 
into the Wart Lap Sera oh Bai the Straſburghers, inſtructed 
an pitt « ON © thei guard by tf 90 refuiey and misfortune of their- 
_ neighbours, 'thuf their gates} wag" having aſſembled 2 a garriſon 
8 7 af five thoufand ſoaters, k repaired their fortifications, razed che 
ER - houſes in their fuburbs, and determined to defend themſc 
. the utmoſt. At the Ame time they wh . depuration of their 
mot reſpectble citizens 10 the Ring,' in order to divert him 
n makti > any hoſtile e "je th The ler: 0 
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DENON OHAAEES V Fweoßß, 
Treves and Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and other Princes in Book x. 


chat he would not forget ſo ſe O0 
aſſumed; and inſtead of being the Deliverer of Germany, be- 
come its Oppreſſor. The Swiſs cantons ſeconded them with zeal; - © © + 
ſolliciting Henry to ſpare a city which had long Dank connected (INE a 
eee re ergeben HP ec % eee 2 
3 = as this ace. e was, it e, not he But without 
b prevailed on Henry to forego a prize of ſo much value, if he had ** 
been in a condition to have ſeized it. But, in that age, the 
5 method of ſubſiſting numerous armies at a diſtance from the 
4 frontiers of their own country, was imperfectly underſtood, and | : 
WS, neither the revenues of Princes, nor their experience in the art f 
of war, were equal to the great and complicated efforts which 
ſuch an undertaking required. The French, though not far 
removed from their on country, began already to ſuffer for 
want of proviſions, and had no ſufficient magazines collected to 
ſupport them during a ſiege, which muſt neceſſarily have been 
of great length ?. At the ſame. time, the Queen of Hungary, 
governeſs of the Low-Countries, had aſſembled a conſiderable 
body of troops, which, under the command of Martin de Roſlem, = 
laid waſte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of | | 
France. Theſe concurring. circumſtances obliged the King, 
though with reluctance, | to abandon the enterprize. But, being 
willing to acquire ſome merit with his allies, by this retreat 
which he could not avoid, he pretended to the Swiſs that he had 
taken the reſolution merely i in com pliance with heit xequeſt *; 


and then, after giving orders that all the horſes in his army 5 She 
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Boon X. ſhould be led to drink in the Rhine, as a proof of his having 
——— 7 puſhed his conqueſts fo. far, he marched back towards Cham- 
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Wer the French King and the main army of the confe- 
derates were thus employed; Albert of Brandenburgh was 
entruſted with the command of a ſeparate body of eight thou- 
ſand men, conſiſting chiefly of mercenaries who had reſorted to 
his ſtandard, rather from the hope of plunder, than the expec- 
tation of regular pay. That Prince, ſeeing himſelf at the head 
of ſuch a number of deſperate adventurers ready to follow 
wherever he ſhould lead them, ſoon began to diſdain a Rate of 

ſabordination, and to form ſuch vaſt ſchemes of aggrandiring 

| himſelf, as ſeldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unleſs when 
civil war or violent factions ronze them to bold exertions, by als 
luring them with immediate hopes of faccels. Full of theſe afpir- 
ing thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from 
the other confederates. He endeavoured to ſpread the terror of 
his arms by the rapidity of his motions, as well as the extetit and 
. rigour of his devaſtations; he exacted contributions wherever he 
' came, in order to amafs fuch a ſum of money, as would put It in his 
power to keep his army together; he laboured to get pofleſfion 
of Nurembergh, Uline, or ſome other of the free cities in up- 
per Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the ſeat of 
his power. But, finding Ae (ie on their guard, and in a con- 
dition to reſiſt his attacks, he turned all his rage againſt the 
popiſh eccleſiaſticks, whoſe territories he plundered with ſuch 
wanton and mercileſs barbarity, as gave them a very unfavour- 
able impreſſion of the ſpirit of that reformation in religion, 
with zeal for which he pretended to be animated. The biſhops 


INR x0 R. CHAR LE I . 


nn SRI by e S e lei- Work. 
larly expoſed to his ravages; he obliged the former to transfer "TI 


to him, in property a one half of his extenſive dioceſe; 
and compelled the latter to advance an immenſe ſum in order 
to ſave his country from ruin and deſolation. During all theſe 
wild ſallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice s orders, 
whoſe commands as Generaliſſimo of the league he had -en- 
gaged to obey, or to the remonſtrances of the other confede- 
rates; and manifeſtly diſcovered that he attended only to his own 


private emolument, without any ſollicitude about the common 
cauſe, . Wm induced them to take 


? 


. 1. 


MXANW III E, Maurice having ordered his army to march back - 
into Bavaria, and having publiſhed a proclamation enjoining the 
Lutheran clergy and inſtructors of youth, to reſume the exer- 
ciſe of their functions in all the cities, ſchools, and univerſities, 
from which they had been ejected, met Ferdinand at Paſſau on 
the twenty-ſixth day of May. As matters of the greateſt con- 

ſequence to the future peace and independance of the Empire 


25K 


The negoci- 
ations o 5 
peace at P 
ſau. 


Were to be ſettled i in this congreſs, the eyes of all Germany 


were fixed upon it. Beſides Ferdinand and the Imperial 
ambaſſadors, the Duke of Bavaria, the |biſhops of Saltzhurgh, 
and Aichſtadt, the miniſters of all the Electors, together with 
deputies from moſt of the conſiderable Princes and free cities 


King of the Romans as the Emperor's repreſentative opened the 


reſorted to Paſſau. Maurice, in name of his aſſociates, and the 


negociation. The Princes who were preſent, together with the . 


2 of fuch as were abſent, acted as interceſſors or ee” 
ors. amen them. 
* F019 Fa 8 A Sleid. 827 Thuan, 357» ; 
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Book X. as bee ok; expliined the miixives/oE; his - 


= 7H 
The terms 
which Man- 


rice propoſed. 


Powerfully 


ſupported by 
the Princes 


of the Empire. 


in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in recommending peace,. 


army, while the Emperor v was but 7 beginning to * for 


THE RETN or THE 


own conduct. After having enumerated all the unconſtitutional. 
and oppreſſive acts of the Emperor's adminiſtration, he, agree-- 


ably ts the manifeſto which he had publiſhed when he took 


arms againſt him, limited his demands to three articles. 


That the Landgrave of Heſſe ſhould be immediately ſet at 


liberty; That the grievances in the civil government of the 
Empire ſhould be redreſſed; and chat the Proteſtants ſhould be 
allowed the publick exerciſe of their religion without moleſta- 


tion. Ferdinand and the Imperial ambaſſadors diſcovering their 


unwillingneſs to gratify him with regard to all theſe points, the . 
mediators wrote a joint letter to the Emperor, beſeeching him 
to deliver Germany from the calamities of a civil war, by giving 


fuch ſatisfaction to Maurice and his party as might induce' 


them to lay down their arms; and at the fame time they pre- 


vailed upon Maurice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a 
ſhort time, during which they undertook to procure | the Em- 
peror 8 final anſwer to bis demands. | "550 


TRIS requeſt was n to the Emperor in the name e 
all the Princes of the Empire, Popiſh as well as Proteſtant, in 
the name of ſuch as had lent an helping hand to forward his 
ambitious ſchemes, as well as of thoſe who had viewed the pro- 


greſs of his power with jealouſy and dread. The uncommon and 


cordial unanimity with which they concurred at this JOE: 


flowed from different cauſes. Such as. were moſt attached to 


the Roman catholick church could not help obſerving chat 


the Proteſtant confederates were at the head of a numerous 


* 
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Bis own defence. They foreſary that great is would-be re- Book: * 
quired of them, and would be neceſſary on their part, in order W 2 
to cope with enemies, who had been allowed to get the ſtart ſo far 
and to attain ſuch formidable power. Experience had taught 
them that the fruit of all theſe efforts would be reaped by the 77 | . 
Emperor alone, and the more compleat any victory proved which: _ 
they ſhould gain, the faſter would they bind their own fetters, V = 
and render them the more intolerable. "Theſe conſiderations 
made them cautious how they contributed a ſecond time, by 
their indiſcreet zeal, to put the Emperor in poſſeſſion of power We 
which would be fatal to the liberties of their country. Not- 1 
withſtanding the implacable fierceneſs of the ſpirit of bigotry in 
that age, they choſe rather that the Proteſtants ſhould acquire: 
that fecurity for their religion which they demanded, than by 
aſſiſting Charles to oppreſs them, to give ſuch additional force- | 
to the Imperial prerogative, as would overturn the conſtitution _ 5 
of the Empire. To all theſe conſiderations, the dread of ſeeing 
Germany laid waſte by a civil war added new force., Many 
ſtates of the Empire already felt the deſtructive rage of Albert's 
arms, others dreaded it, and all wiſhed for an accommodation: 5 
between the Emperor and Maurice, which they hoped would | - 
ſave them from that cruel ſcourge. rtf is . | —_ 


2 
—_— 


SUCH were the reaſons: that et ſo. many Princes, not- The n a 
withſtanding the variety of their political intereſts, and the op- e 00G 
poſition in their religious ſentiments, to unite in recommending 2 : * 
to the Emperor an accommodation with Maurice, not only as a . j 

 falutary, but as a neceſſary meaſure. The motives which prompt- - 2 
ed Charles to deſire it were not fewer or of leſs weight. He Es, 


was Nen ſenſible of the adyapiagy which the. confederates 
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Book X. had acquired through his own Ages and he now felt the 
— inſufficiency of his own reſources to oppoſe them. His Spaniſh 


* Neger diſguſted at his long abſence, and weary of endleſs 

wars, which were of no benefit to their country, refuſed to fur- 

niſh him any conſiderable ſupply either of men or money; and 

although he might have hoped by his addreſs or importunity to 

draw from them at laſt more effectual aid; that, he knew, was 

too diſtant to be of any ſervice in the preſent exigency of 

i his affairs. His treaſury was drained; his veteran forces were 
| - diſperſed, or diſbanded, and he could not depend much either 

on the fidelity or courage of the newlevied ſoldiers whom he was 

collecting. There was no hope of repeating with · ſucceſs the 

ſame artifices which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldic 

league. As the end at which he aimed was now known, he could 

no longer employ the ſpecious ptetexts, which had formerly con- 

cealed his ambitious deſigns. Every Prince in Germany was 

alarmed and on his guard; and it was vain to think of blinding 

them a ſecond time to ſuch a degree, as to make one part of 

them inſtruments to enſlave the other. The ſpirit of a confe- 

deracy whereof Maurice was the head, expertence had taught 

him, to be very different from that of the league of Smalkalde ; 

and from what he had already felt, he had no reafon to flatter 

himſelf that its counſels would be as irreſolute, or its efforts as 

timid and feeble. If he ſhould reſolve on continuing the war, 

' he might-lay his. account that the moſt conſiderable ſtates in 

Germany would take part in it againſt him; and a dubious 
_ neutrality was the utmoſt he could expect from the reſt. While 

| | the confederates found full employment for his arms in one 
{4 . quarter, the King of France would ſeize the favourable oppor- 
1 tunity, and pulh on his operations In another, with almoſt 
* | certain 


05 


EMPEROR, CHARLES. v 


.certain ſucceſs. That Monarch had | already made 63 in Bon X. 

the Empire, which he was no leſs eager to recover, than impa- 9 = 

tient to be revenged on him for aiding his malecontent ſubjects. of 
Though Henry had now retired from the banks of the Rhine, 
he had only varied the ſcene of hoftilities, having invaded the | 
Low-Countries with all his forces. The Turks, rouſed by the 5 
ſollicitations of the French King, as well as ſtimulated by re- 
ſentment againſt Ferdinand for having violated the truce in 
| Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the coaſts of 
Naples and Sicily, which he had left almoſt defenceleſs, by calling 06 us 

; thence the greateſt part of the regular troops to join the _ . 

which he was now OS | 5 


% 


Fran alin, who went in perſon to Villach, in order to 17 Ferdinand 

before the Emperor the reſult of the conferences at Paſſau, had 3 
like wiſe reaſons peculiar to himſelf for deſiring an accommoda- 1 
tion. Theſe prompted him to ſecond, with the greateſt earneſt- 

neſs, the arguments which the Princes aſſembled there had em- 
ployed in recommending it. He had obſerved, not without ſecret W = 

ſatis faction, the fatal blow which had been given to the deſpotice | | 

power, which his brother had uſurped in the Empire. He was f | 
extremely ſollicitous to prevent Charles from recovering what he | | 
had loft, as he foreſaw that he would immediately reſume with 
| freſh eagerneſs, and a better chance of ſucceſs, his favourite ſcheme 

of tranſmitting that power to his ſon by excluding him from the 

right of ſucceſſion to the Imperial throne. On this account, he 

was willing to contribute towards circumſcribing the Imperial 5 

authority, in order to render his own poſſeſſion of it certain. 

Beſides, Solyman, exaſperated at the loſs of Tranſylvania, and 

full, more at the fraudulent arts v4 which it had been ſeized, 

1 "had 
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Book. N. had ordered. into ti e field ; an army of an hundred thouſand men. 
e which having defeated a a great body of : Ferdigand's troops, and 


401 


1 taken = places of importance, threatened not only to com- 
pleat. the conqueſt of the province, but to drive him out of that 
part of Hungary which was {till ſubject to his juriſdiction. : He 
was. unable to reſiſt ſuch a mighty enemy; his brother; while 
engaged i in a domeſtic war, could afford him no aid % and he 
could not even hope to draw from Germany the contingenteither | 
of troops or money uſually furniſhed to repel the invaſions of 
the Tnfidels. Maurice having obſerved Ferdinand's perplexity, 

ö with regard to this laſt point, had offered, if peace were re-eſta- 
liſhed on a ſecure foundation, that he would march in perſon 
with his troops into Hungary to his aſſiſtance. Such was the 

effect of this 'well-timed propoſal, that Ferdinand, deſtitute of 

every other proſpect of relief, became the moſt zealous advbcate 
the confederates could have choſen to urge their claims, and there 
was ſcarce atry thing that they could have demanded Which he 

would not have choſen to grant, rather than have retarded a 

4 pacification, to which he traſted as the fry means s of ſaving His 

2 75 e hs 1 cron. . 
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_ Circumſlan- , Wurn 42 many * conſpired 3 in rendering an: accommo- 
E AN 85 dation eligible, it might have been expected that it would have 
immediately taken place. But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 
_ temper, together. with his. unwillingneſs to. relinquiſh; at onee, 
Objects which he had long purſued with ſuch earneſtneſs and 

aſſiduity, counterbalanced, for ſome time, the force of all the mo- 
| : tives which diſpoſed him to peace, and not only put that event at 
: - 9 diſtance, but ſeemed to render it uncertain. When Maurice s 
demands, together with the: letter of the mediators, at Paſſau, 
| were preſented to * he e refuſed to retireſs the 
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gtievandes which were pbinted out; nor would he agree to "ity Boot X 
ſtipulation for the immediate ſecurity of the Proteſtant re 
but propoſed referring both theſe to the determination of a Ss, 
diet. On his part, he required that inſtant reparation ſhould / 
be made to all who, during the preſent war, had ſuffered either 


by the licentiouſneſs of the W er or the exactions 
af their leaders. „ I 3 
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immediately concluded that he had nothing in view in theſe 'gorous | ny he rot 
overtures but to amuſe and deceive; and therefore, without it. 
liſtening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Paſſau abruptly, and 
Fin his troops which were encamped at Mergentheim, a city 
in Franconia, belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order; he 

put them in motion, and renewed hoſtilities. As three thouſand 

men in the Emperor 's pay had thrown themſelves i into Frankfort : 

on the Maine, and might from hence infeſt the neighbouring 
country of Heſſe, he marched towards that city, and laid ſiege 

to it in form. The briſkneſs of this enterprize, and the vigour 107 17% 
with which Maurice carried on his approaches againſt the town 

gave ſuch an alarm to the Emperor, as: diſpoſed him to lend a 

more favourable ear to Ferdinand's arguments in behalf of an l 2 
accommodation. Firm and haughty as his nature was, he found 

it neceſſary to bend, and ſignified his' willingneſs to make con- 
ceſſions on his part, if Maurice, in return world: abate ſofne- 


what of the rigour of his demands! Ferdinand as ſoon as he 
perceived that he began to yield, did not deſiſt from his impor- 
tunities, until he prevailed on him to declare what was the utmoſt 
that he would grant for the ſecurity of the confederates. Having | 
gained this difficult Point, he inftantly- 9 4 meſſenger” 
Vo. III. „„ | to 


— — 
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— to Maurice camp, and imparticig 16 him-the Emperor's final | 
—_—  'reolution, conjured him not to fruſtrate his endeavours for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of /peace; or, by an unſeaſonable obſtinacy on 
his fide, eee «ll Germany tor thay faln- 
tary ene. [7:2 a BL + 
ECT AT EF he B77 Trot; r Hine 115 | E Ain 1 5 „ *%, 
Maurice de- Mav RICE, en the proſperous fitustion of his af- 
pro ooh fairs was ſtrongly inclined to liſten to his advice. The Emperor, 
os. though over-reached and ſurprized, had now begun to aſſemble 
ftroopo, and how flow ſoever lis motions might be, while the firſt 
effects of his conſternation remained; he was ſenſible that Charles 
muſt at laſt act with vigourproportional to the extent of his power 
and territories, and lead into Germany an army formidable by ita 
numbers, and ſtill more by the tetror of his name, as well as the 
remembrance of his paſt victories. He could ſcarce: hope that a 
confederacy compoſed of ſo many members would continue to 
operate with ſufficĩient union and perſeverance to reſiſt the n- 
ſiſtent and well directed efforts of an army, at the abfolute diſ- 
poſal of a leader accuſtomed. to command and to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto experienced tha ſhock. | 
| 1 of any adverſe. event, that he was the head of a disjointed body. 
= He faw,; from the example of Albert of Brandenbuzgh, how 
ö difficult in would, be, with all bis, addreſs and credit, to prevent 
= any particular. member from detaching himſelf from the whole, 
1 f and how impoſlible to recal him to his proper rank and ſub- 
| | ordination. This filled him, with, apprehenſions for the com- 
mon cauſe. . Another conſideration, gave bim no leſs dif. 
quiet with regard, to, his, own, particular intereſts. By ſetting at 
liberty che degraded, Elecor, and by repealing the act depriving 
him af his hereditary honours aud dominions, the Emperor had 
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ir in his power to wound him eee he Beer x. 
efforts of a Prince beloved by his ahtient fubie ce; and 12 85 
revered by all the Proteſtant party, in ordet to retover What 
had been unjuſtly taken from him, could ſcarce have fuiled of 
exciting commotions/in Saxony, which would endanger all that - 
he had acquired at che expence of ſo much diſſimulation and 
artiſice. It was no leſs in the Emperor's power to render vain 
all the follicitations of the confederates in behalf of the Land- 
grave.” He had only to add one act of violence more to the 
injuſtice and rigdour with which he had already treated him; 
and he had accordingly threatened the ſons of that unfortunate 
Prince, that if they perſiſted in their preſent enterprize, inſtead P 
of ſeeing their father reſtored to liberty, they ſhould hear of his 
| having ſuffered - the ps res HER his erer Had 
Whig 460" 2 744, 1 e 26 
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Having deliberated upon all hats been with ki cn The peace of 
Maurice thought it more prudent to accept of the conditions offer- — 8 
ed, though leſs advantageous than thoſe which He had propoſed, TRI 
than again to commit all to the doubtful ſue of War. He 
repaired forthwith to Paſſau, and ſigned the treaty of peace; of * 
which the chief articles were, That before the twelfth day of | 
Auguſt, che confederates'ſhall lay down their ars, #nd'&fband' 
their forces ; That on or before that day the Landgrave ſhalt bee 
ſet at liberty, and conveyed in ſafety to tits caftle'of Rheinfels ? 
That a diet hall be held within fix months in order to deliberate 
concerning the moſt proper an ſeal metthl of piebeatiig] 
for the future aff rn; ce n. N ns a, 


a Sleid. 571. : | my 16 "I; Toad 385-2. M7 44 Dy > 31 er 115 
leid. Hiſt. 563, &c. Thuan. lib. x. 359, &c. „ 
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Book N. in the mean time, neither the Emperor nor any other Prince, 
dall, upon anz pretextwhatever, offer any injury or violence to 
| . ſuch as adhered to the eonfeſſion of Augſburg, but allow them 
to enjoy the free and undiſturbed exertiſe of their- religion; 


either in the exerciſe. of their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or in 
chamber ſhall; adminiſter juſtice impartially to perſons of both 
parties, and Proteſtants be admitted indiſcriminately with che 
SaQAgccholicks to ſit as judges in that court; That if the next diet 
Js ſhould not be able to terminate the diſputes with regard to reli- 
gion, the ſtipulations in the preſent treaty in bebalf of -the Pro- 
teſtants, ſhall continue for ever in full force and vigour ; That 
none of the confederates ſhall be liable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the courſe of the war; That the 
conſideration of thoſe eneroachments which had been made, as 
Maurice pretended, upon the conſtitution and. liberties of the 


„ Empire ſhall be remitted to the approaching diet; That Albert 
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vaſt. fabric, in erecting which Charles had employed ſo many 
r years, and had exerted the utmoſt efforts of his power and 
* policy; which annulled all his regulations with regard to reli- 
gion; defeated all his hopes of rendering the Imperial authority 
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That the Proteſtants in return, ſhall not moleſt the Catholicks 


— 


of Brandenburgh ſhall be comprehended in the treaty, provided 0 
e ntl and Giibang his forces before the: we 
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and ſecure baſis. Maurice reaped all the glory of having concert 


. ed and compleated this unexpected revolution. It is a ſingular | 


f cireumſtance, that the Reformation ſhould be indebted for its 


| ſecurity, and, full: eſtabliſhment in Germany, to the ſame hand 
which had formerly brought it to the brink of deſtruction, and 
that both events ſhould have been accompliſhed by the ſame arts 
of diſſimulation. The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, 
at cheſe different junctures, ſeem to have been more attended to 


than the means by which he attained them; and he was now 


It is no leſs worthy. of obſervation, that the French King, a 


league for this purpoſe, which proved ſo fatal to the Romiſh 


| fubſeryicat. towards the mreampliſhment of his own mm” 


| Irm attention was — 5 to hs kene of the Ie 
King during the negociations at Paſſau. Maurice and his aſſo- 5 
ciates, having gained what they had in view, te b ben . 


overpaid, by his acquiſitions in Lorrain, for the aſſiſtanee which 
be had given them. A ſhort clauſe which they procured to be 
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as univerſally extolled for his zeal and publick ſpirit, as he had 
lately been condemned for his indifference and intereſted policy. 


monarch zealous for the Catholick faith; ſhould, ' at the very time 

when he was perſecuting his own Proteftant ſubjects with alk 
the fierceneſs of bigotry,” employ. his power in order to protect 
and maintain the Reformation in the Empire; and that the 


church, ſhould be negociated and ſigned by a Roman cathofick 
biſhop. So wonderfully doth the wiſdom of God ſuperintend 
and regulate the caprice of human paſſions, and render them 


ſollicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, they reckoned to be 
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teſtant church, which had hitherto ſubliſted precaribulf in veska. 
| Germany, through connivance, or by expedients, upon a firm | 
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. inſerted in the treaty, that the King of France might 
communicate to theſe confederates his particular pretenſions or 
cauſes of hoſtility, which they would lay before the Emperor, was 
the only ſign that they gave of theirremembring how much they 
had been indebted to him for their ſucceſs.” Henry experienced 
the ſame treatment, which every Prince who lends his aid to the 
authors of a civil war may expect. As ſoon as the rage of faction 
began to ſubſide, and any proſpect of accommodation to open, 
his ſervices were forgotten, and His affociates made a merit with 
their ſovereign, of the ingratitude with which they abandoned 
their. But how much ſoever Henry might be en- 
raged at the perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with which 
they haſtened to make their peace with the Emperor at his ex- 
pence, he was perfectly ſenſible that it was more his in reft to 
keep well with the Germanick body, than to reſent the mdigni- 
ties offered him by any particular members of it. For that reafon 
nne the hoſtages which he had received from Maurice 
and affected to talk in the ſame ftrain, as for- 
merly, pere for OT the ancient donſtitu- 
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| $' ſoon as the treaty of Paſſau was figned, Maurice, in Book Xt. 
conſequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, marched —— 
into Hungary at the head of twenty thouſand men. But the 4 * 
vaſt ſuperiority of the Turkiſh armies, the frequent mutinies, both Maurice 

of the Spaniſk and German ſoldiers, occaſioned by their want of Hungaß 
pay; together wittt the diſſentions between Maurice and Cataldo, Pit the: 
who was piqued at being obli eck to refign the chief command 
his performing any thing in that country 
fame, or of great benefit to the King of. 
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1552- 
The Land- 
gtaveof Heſſe 
pecovers his 


liberty. 


Hungary, who governed there i in her brother's name, _incenſed 


THE REIGN Or THE" 


War x Mauriee ſet out for Hungary, the Prince. of Heſſe 
parted : from him with the forces under his command, and 
marched back into His on country, that he might be ready to 
receive his father upon his return, and give up to him the reins 
of government which he had held during his abſence. But 
fortune was not yet weary of perſecuting che Landgrave. A 
battalion of mercenary troops, which had been in the pay of 


Heſſe, being ſeduced by Reifenberg their colonel, a ſoldier of 


fortune, and ready to engage in any enterprize, ſecretly withdrew 
from the young Prince as he was marching homewards, and 
joined Albert of Brandenburgh, who ſtill continued in arms 
againſt the Emperor, refufing to be included in the treaty of 
Paſſau. Unhappily for the Landgrave, an account of this 
reached the Netherlands, Juſt ab he Was diſmiiſſed from the 
citadel of Mechlin where he had been confined, but before he 
had got beyond the froritfers of that country. The Queen of 


at ſuch an open violation of the treaty to which he owed his 
liberty, commanded him to be arreſted, and committed him 


again to the cuſtody of the ſame Spaniſh captain. who had 


guarded him for five years with ſuch ſevere vigilance, Philip 
beheld all the horrors | of his impriſonment renewed, and 


his ſpirits ſubſiding in the ſame proportion as they had riſen 
during the ſhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty, he 


ſunk into deſpair, and believed himſelf to be doomed to per- 


petual captivity. But the matter being explained to the Em- 
peror's full ſatisfaction, that the revolt of Reifenberg's mer- 


cenaries could be imputed neither to the Landgrave nor to his 


* he gave orders for his releaſe ; and Philip at laſt obtained, 
the 


* 
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die liberty for which he bad fo long languidhed*. Dun though. — | 
he recovered his freedom, and was-reinftated in 'd N 

his ſufferings ſrem to have broken the vigour, and to have en- 
tinguiſhed the activity of his mind: From being the boldeſt 
as well as moſt enterprizing Prince in the Empire, he becande the 
no AR as 
Ka ra 


. * 33 


Tas degraded Ble@ur of ee eee 


* 
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I Likewiſe the 
b eee cee of Paſſau. The Emperor having — 


been obliged to relinquiſh all his ſchemes. for extirpating tlie. 
. religion, had no longer eee eee 
recover the de eee e nene, e be os 
tance was eſſential to the ſucceſs of the enter priae which he medi- 
| wo againſt the King of France, he, among other expedients 
for that purpoſe, thought of releaſing; from impriſonment a 
Prince whoſe merit entitled him no leis to eſteem, than his ſuf 
ferings rendered him the object of compaſſion. John Frederick 
took poſſeſſion accordingly of that part of his territories which 
had been reſerved for him, when Maurice was inveſted with the | 
Electoral dignity. As he continued to diſplay in this ſituation 
the ſame. virtuous magnanimity, for which he had been conſpi- 
cuous in a mare proſperous, and ſplendid ſtate, and which he 
had retained amidft all his ſufferings, he lived ſeveral 999.10 | 
That, high *FRnfarion to which be had ju a Rs. 85 | 


* 


Þ Tus Lege of Metz, Toul and Verdun, had made ; a deep * The 1 
bon on the Emperor. Accuſtomed to terminate all his ee pro yin 
upon France. 


TY 


5 * Sleid. 573. Belcarii Comment. 834. FOR | 
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Doox kl. agaiaſt France with- advantage id himſelf, he thought that i it 
De. nearly concerned his hohour not to allow Henry the ſuperiority 
ia this war, or to ſuſfer his own adminiſtration to be ſtained with 


_ thearifamy of having permitted terxitories of ſuch conſequence to 
be diſmembered from the Empire. This was no leſs a point of 
. intereſt than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more expoſed than that of any province in 
France; he had 1 during his wars with that kingdom, 

ons i. were allowed th retain his late conmedin, i Hr „ gain 0 
ſuch a formidable barrier on that fide, as to be altogether ſecure, 

where formerly ſhe had been weakeſt. On the other hand, 

the Emperor had now loſt as much, in point of ſecurity, as 
France had acquired, and being ſtripped of the defence which 
thoſe cities afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto conſidered as interior, 
and remote from any enemy, were but {lightly fortified. Theſe 
' conſiderations determined Charles to attempt recovering the 
three tawns of which Henry had made himſelf maſter; and the 
preparations which he had made againſt Maurice and his aſſo- 
ciates ae r a his an inte e exe 


"As ſoon, then, as the peace was concluded at Path, he left 
his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to Augſburg at the 
head of a conſiderable 2 body of Germans which he had levied, to- 
gether with all the troops which he had drawn out of Italy and 

Spain. To theſe he added ſeveral battalions, which having been 

in the pay of the confederates, entered into his ſervicewhen diſ- 
miſſed by them; and he prevailed likewiſe on ſome of the Princes 


2 of the Empire to 8 with their yaſſals. In arder to conceal 
1 Wy | 313 44 i the 


* 


- 
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alarming the French ſo as to put them om preparing for their 

defence, he gave out that he was to march forthwith into 
Hungary, in order to ſecond Maurice in his operations againſt | 
the Infidels. When he began to advance towards the Rhine 
and could no longer employ that pretext, he tried a new artifice;/ 7 
and ſpread a report that he was marching in order to chaſtiſe 
Albert of Brandenburg, whoſe cruel exactions in that part or 
the Empire called loudly for hig eg — to check them. 4 


9 F 
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Bur the French having grown . at laſt, wi ick 4 arts PAR! 
by which they had been ſo often deceived, viewed all. Charles's clons of the. 
motions with diſtr uſt. Henry immediately gueſſed the true object 8 
of his vaſt preparations, and reſolved to defend the i impo rtant. Metz. 
conqueſts which he had gained with v vigour * equal to 75 with. 
which they were, about to be attacked. As he foreſayw that the | 
whole weight of the war would be turned againſt Metz, the fate 5 
of which would decide that.of Toul and Verdun, he nominated 
Francis of Lorrain Duke of Guile to take the command i in that The Duke of 
city during the ſiege, the iſſue of which would equally affect che . 
honour and intereſt of. bis country. His choice could not, ave onde & ho; 
fallen upon any perſon more worthy of that truſt. The Du ure ae 


of Guile poſleſſed, ; in a Tg degree, all the qualities of; „ ur 


militaty command. | He was 0 largely endowed with that magna», | 
nimity of ſoul which delights i in bold enterprizes, and aſpires to 
fame by ſplendid and extraordinary actions. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ſtation aſſigned him, 25 to a theatre on 
which he might diſplay his great qualities under the immediate 
655 of his countrymen all ready to applaud him. The martial 
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EMP'ENOR HAAS , 
the dellination of this formidable army, acid 40 guilt giſt Boox XL; ®B 
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Won genius of the-French nobility in that age, which conſidered ĩt as 
W — reproced. 49 remain inactive, when there was any 
bersto follow a leader who was the darling as welas the pattern 


CT ĩ˙¹w0ñ ß 
ho could obtain the King's permiſſion, entered Metz as volun- 
tiers. By their preſence they added ſpirit to the garriſon, 
and enabled the Duke of Guiſe to employ on every emergency 
perſons eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and fit to conduct any 


Freparts fory/ Bur with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guiſe undertook the 
* defence of Metz, he found every thing, upon his arrival there, 
in ſuch a fituation, as might have induced any perſon of leſs 
intrepid courage to deſpair of defending it with ſucceſs. The 
city, was of great extent, with large ſuburbs ; the walls were in 
many places feeble and without ramparts; the ditch narrows 
| and the old towers, which projected inſtead of baſtions, were at 
00 great diſtance from each other to defend the ſpace between 
them. For all theſe defects he endeavoured to provide the beſt 
© remedy, which the time would permit.' He ordered the ſuburbs, 
without ſparing the monaſteries or churches, not even that of 
N Arnulph, i in Which ſeveral Kings of France had been buried, 
75 5 to be levelled with the ground; but in order to guard againſt 
ie imputation of impiety, to which ſuch a violation of ſo many 

facred edifices, as well as of the aſhes of the dead might ex- 

poſe him, he executed this with much reli gious ceremony. 
Having ordered all the holy veſtments and utenſils, together with 
the bones of the Kings, » and other e depoſited i in theſe 
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churches to be removed, they were carried in folemg, proceſſion Book. XE | = 
to, a church within the walls, he himſelf walking before them 1 — 
uncovered, with a torch in his hand. He then pulled don N 5 
ſuch, houſes as Rood near the walls, cleared. and enlarged the | 
ditch, repaired the ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. * 
As it was neceſſary that all theſe works ſhould be finiſhed with — £5 
the utmoſt expedition, he laboured at them with his own hands: 5 
the officers and voluntiers imitated his example, and the ſol- 
diers, ſubmitted with chearfulneſs to the moſt ſevere fatigues, vert | 
when they ſaw that their ſuperiors' did not decline to bear 4 275 OY 
part in theſe together with them. At the ſame time he om 5 
pelled all uſeleſs perſons to leave the place; he filled the maga» 

zines with proviſions and military ſtores; burnt the milla; and © 
deſtroyed the corn and forage for ſeveral miles round the town. : 
Such were his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiting Bri er 
nan aſcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens ſeconded 5 
him with no leſs ardour than the ſoldiers; and every other paſſion 
being ſwallowed up in the zeal to repulſe the enemy, with which 
he inſpired them, they beheld the ruin of their eſtates, together 
with the havock which he made among eee 
e W . emotion af, eee 8 
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Ae hs geen having: collected an his 6 eee 
continubd his march towards Metz. As he paſſed through the 
cities on the Rhine, he ſa the diſmal effects of that licentious nk" e a 
and waſteful war which Albert had carried on in theſe parts. „ 1 
Upon his approach, that Prince, though at the head ef twenty _ 2 
thoulga Mes W into o Lorrain as 11 he had intended t to 1 
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+ join the French King, whoſe arms s he had quartered with kis 
own in all his ſtandards and wo" Albert was not in a 
condition to cope with the Imperial troops, which amounted at 
leaſt to ſixty thouſand men, forming one of the moſt nume- 
rous and beſt appointed armies that had been bronght into the 
field an e in "auf _— AY the rte 
awed nl, # Ani HASTE” ko TEL: 
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90 Tax chief nan aha the ber, was Sills to 
the Duke of Alva, affifted by the Marquis de Marignano, to- 
gether with the moſt experienced of the Italian and Spaniſh 
generals. As it was towards the end of October, theſe intelligent 
officers repreſented the great danger of beginning, at ſuch an 
advanced ſeaſon, a ſiege which could not fail to prove very 
tedious. But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
uſual obſtinacy, and being confident that he had made fuch 
preparations, and taken ſuch precautions, as would enſure 
ſucceſs, lie ordered the city to be inveſted. As ſoon as the 
Duke of Alva appeared, 2 large body of the French {allied 
bout and attacked his van guard with great vigour, put it Th 
confuſion, and killed or took priſoners” a 'confiderable” num 
ber of men. By this early ſpecimen which they gave of the 
conduct of their officers, as well as the valour of their troops, 
they ſhewed the Imperialiſts What an enemy they had to en- 

counter, and how dear every advantage müſt coſt them. The 
place, .howeyers was compleatly 20 a r ge rf 
ee over works! ne” 15801004 9194 9. N | 
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with emulation which ſhould gain chat Priuge, ho full hoveted Boox'XT. 

in the neighbourhood fluctuating in all the uncertainty of irre- 
ſolution, natural to æ man, who being ſwayed by no "_ 
Was allured different ways hy contrary views of intereſt- The 
French, tempted. him with offers extremely beneficial; oh. pg 
perialifts ſcrupledat no promiſe which, they thought would make 
an impreſſion upon him. After much heſitation he was gained 
by, the Emperor, from whom; he expected to receive advan- 
tages, which were both more immediate and more permanent. 
As the French King, who began to ſuſpect his intentions, had 
appointed a body of troops under the Duke of Aumale, bros 
ther to the Duke of Guile; to watch his motions, Albert fell 
upon them unexpectedly with ſuch vigour that he ronted them Nor. 44 
entirely, killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himſelf, 
and took him priſoner. Immediately. after this. victory, he 
| marched i in triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of the. 
Emperor. Charles, | in. reward, for this ſervice, and the great 
acceſſion of ſtrength which he brought bim, granted Albert a 
pardon. 3 in form of paſt, offences, and confirmed him in the 
poſſeſſion of the. territories which, he a violently ped: 

during the war 1 . 
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Tux Duke of Guiſe, though deeply. affected with his FAR The. 
ther's "misfortune; did not remit, in any degree, the vigour with 8 of = 
| which he defended the town. He harraſſed the beſiegers by — hagg hie 
frequent ſallies, 1 in which his officers were ſo eager to diſtinguiſh * 
themſelves, that his authority being ſcarce ſufficient to reſtrain the 
impetuoſity of their courage, he was obliged at different times to 

ſhut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the 


Princes of the blood, and noblemen'of” the firſt rank, from er- 
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| Boox-XL. poſing themſelves to danger in every ſally. He repaired in 
Db the night what the enemy's artillery had beat down during the 
day, or erected behind the ruined works new fortifications 
of almoſt equal ſtrength. The Imperialiſts, on their part, 
puſhed on the attack with great ſpirit, and carried forward, 
at once, approaches againſt different parts of the town. But 
. we art of attacking fortified places was not then arrived at 
- that degree of perfection to which it was carried towards the 
cloſe of the fixteenth- century, during tlie long war in the 
Netherlands. The beſiegers, after the unwearied labour ok 
many weeks, found that they had made but little progreſs ; and 
although their batteries had made breaches in different places, 
they faw, to their aſtoniſhment, works ſuddenly appear, in de- 
moliſhing which their fatigues and dangers would be renewed. 
The Emperor, enraged at the obſtinate reſiſtance which his army 
met wich, left Thionville, vrhere he had been confined by aviolent 
| 4 fir of the gout, and though full ſo infirm that he was obliged to 
Nor. 26, be carried na litter, he repaired to the camp; ; that by his pre- 
| ſence he might animate the ſoldiers, and urge on the attack with 
greater ſpirit, Upon his arrival new batteries were : Freed, 
and new effort made with redoubled ardour. 5 
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The die N. by this 9 — . winter had 1 vim great 3 
Ad, dle camp was alternately deluged with rain or covered with. 
no; at the ſame time proviſions; were become extremely 
 ſearce, as a body of French cavalry, which hovered in the neigh» 

bourhood, often interrupted the conyoys,, or rendered their 

arrival difficult and uncertain, Diſeaſes began to ſpread among 

the ſoldiers, eſpecially among the Italians and Spaniards, unser 
cuſtomed to ſuch be weather ;- our numbers were diſ- 
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4 Med from ſerving, and muny died. At length, ſuch breaches Book = 


- were made as ſeemed praQticable, and the Emperor reſolved to 


1652. 
hazard a general aſſault, in ſpite of all the remonſtrances of his 


generals concerning the imprudence of attacking a numerous 
garriſon, conducted and animated by the moſt gallant of the 
French nobility, with an army weakened by diſeaſes, and diſ- 
heartened with ill ſucceſs. The Duke of Guiſe, ſuſpecting his 
intentions from the extraordinary hurry which he obſerved in 
the enemy's camp, ordered all his troops to their reſpective poſts. 
They appeared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, 
with ſuch a determined countenance, ſo eager for the combat, 
and ſo well prepared to give the aſſailants a warm reception, that * 
the Imperialiſts, inſtead of advancing to the charge when the 
word of command was given, ſtood motionleſs, in a timid dejected 
ſilence. The Emperor perceiving that he could not truſt troops 
whoſe ſpirits were ſo much broken, retired abruptly to his quar- 
ters, complaining that he was now deſerted by his alert, whe | 


deferred no Jonges the name damen; \ 
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him, Charles would not hear of abandoning the ſiege, though he changes the 
faw the neceſſity of changing the method of attack. He ſuſpended attack. | 


no Þ pf * 4 4 


the fury of his batteries, and propoſed to proceed by the more 6 
ſecure but tedious method of ſapping. But as it ſtill continued dd 
to rain or to ſnow almoſt inceſſantly, ſuch as were employed 
in this ſervice endured incredible hardſhips; and the duke of 
Guiſe, whoſe induſtry was not inferior to his valour, diſcovering ; 
all their mines, counter- worked them, and prevented their ef- 
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e neither overpower by force, nor fubdue by art, while at the ſame 


time a contagious diſtemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily great numbers of the officers as well as ſoldiers, yielded to 


the ſollicitations of his generals, who conjured ham to ſave the 


remains of his army by a timely retreat; Fortune, ſays he, 
I now perceive, reſembles. other females, and chuſes to con- 
fer her favours on young men, while ſhe, 6 are 


advanced in are” 


1 


UroN this, he gave orders immediately to raiſe the fiege, and 


ſubmitted to the diſgrace of abandoning the enterprize, after 


having continued fifty-ſix days before the town, during which 
time he had loſt upwards of thirty thouſand men, who died of. 


diſeaſes, or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guiſe, as. 


ſoon as he perceived the intention of the Imperialiſts, took mea-- 
ſures to prevent their retiring unmoleſted, and ſent out ſeve- | 
ral bodies both of cavalry and infantry to infeft their rear, to 
pick up ſtragglers, and to ſeize every opportunity of attacking; 
them with advantage. Such was the confuſion: with which 
they made their retreat, that the French might have annoyed 
them in the moſt eruel manner. But when they ſallied out, a: 
ſpectacle preſented itſelf to their view, which extinguiſhed at 
once all hoſtile rage, and melted them into tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, The Imperial camp was filled with the ſick and 


wounded, with the dead and the dying. In alt the different 


roads by which the army retired numbers were found, who hav= 

ing made an effort beyond: their ſtrength to eſcape, were left, 
when they could go no farther, to periſſi without affiftance.” This 
they received from their enemies, and, were indebted to them for 
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form. The duke of Guiſe immediately ordered proper refreſh- 


ments for ſuch as were dying of hunger; he appointed ſurgeons 
to attend the ſick and wounded; he removed ſuch as could bear 
it into the adjacent villages; and thoſe who would have ſuffered 
by being carried ſo far, he admitted into the hoſpitals which he 
had fitted up in the city for his own ſoldiers. As ſoon as they 
recovered he ſent them home, under an eſcort of ſoldiers; and 
with money to bear their charges. By theſe acts of hamanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war was carried on 
with greater rancour and ferocity than at preſent, the duke of 
Guiſe completed the fame which he had acquired by his gallant and 
facceſsful defence of Metz, and engaged thoſe whom he had van» 
quiſhed to vie with his own countrymen in extolling his name 


To theſe calamities in Germany, were added ſuch unfortu- 


nate events in Italy, as rendered this the moſt diſaſtrous year in 
the Emperor's life. During his reſidence at Villach, Charles 
had applied to Coſmo de Medici for the loan of two hundred 


thouſand crowns. But his credit at that time was fo low, that in 
order to obtain this inconſiderable ſum, he was obliged to put 


| him in poſſeſſion of the principality of Piombino, and by giving 
up that he loſt the footing which he had hitherto maintained in 
' Tuſcany, and enabled Coſmo to aſſume, for the future, the tone 
and deportment of a Prince altogether independant. Much 
about the time that his indigence conſtrained him to part with 


v Sleid. 575+ Thuan, lib, xi. 389, Kc. Pere Daniel, Hiſt. de France, tom. 
m. 392. Pere Daniel's account of this ſiege is taken from the. Joutnal of the 
Bieur de e, who was profent. Natal. 2 5 Hiſtor. 129. 11 
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Book XI. this valuable territory, he loſt Siena, which, was of ſtill greater 
255. een through the en of Don * E — 


2 * | SIENA, like moſt of the great cities in ltaly, had — warn] | 
| a republican government, under the protection of the Empire; ; 
but being torn in pieces by the diſſenſions between the nobles. 
and. the people, which divided all the Italian commonwealths, 
the faction of the people, which gained the aſcendant, beſought 
the Emperor to become the guardian of the adminiſtration which 
they had eſtabliſhed, and admitted. into their city a ſmall body 
of Spaniſh foldiers, whom he had ſent to countenance the exe- 
cution of the-laws, and to preſerve tranquillity among them. 
The direction of theſe troops was given to Mendoza, at that time 
ambaſſador for the Emperor at Rome, who perſuaded the credu- 
lous multitude, that it was neceſſary for their ſecurity againſt any 
future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a citadel in 
Siena; and as he flattered himſelf that by means of this fortreſs he 
might render the Emperor maſter of the city, he puſhed on tlie 
works with all poſſible diſpatch, But he threw off the maſk 
too ſoon. Before the fortifications were compleated, he began 
to indulge his natural. haughtineſs and ſeverity of temper, and. 
to treat the citizens with great inſolence. At the ſame time 
the ſoldiers in garriſon. being paid as irregularly as, the Empe- 
ror's troops uſually were, lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the 
inhabitants, and were guilty of many as of licence and oppreſ- 
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ſucceſs, they applied to the French ambaſſador at Rome, who © 
readily promiſed them his maſter's protection and aſſiſtance. At 
the ſame time, forgetting their domeſtic animoſities when ſuch a- 
mortal blow was aimed at the Hberty and exiſtence of the repub=. 
lick, they ſent agents to the exiled nobles, and invited them to- 
concur with them in ſaving their country from the ſervitude- 
with which it was threatened. As there was not a moment to- 
| loſe, meaſures were concerted ſpeedily, but with great prudence ;- 
and were executed with equal vigour. The citizens roſe ſuddenly in 


their partizans, and what troops they could draw together; and 
feveral bodies of "mercenaries: in the pay of France appeared 

to ſupport them. The Spaniards, though ſurprized, and much 
inferior in number, defended themſelves with great courage; but. 


ſeeing no proſpect of relief, and having no hopes of maintaining 


their ſtation long in a half-finiſhed fortreſs, they ſoon gave it up. 
The Sieneſe, with the utmoſt alacrity, levelled it with the ground, 


that no monument might remain of that odious ſtructure, which 


had been raiſed in order to enſlave them. At the ſime time re- 
nouncing all connection with the Emperor, they ſent ambaſſadors 

to thank the King of France as the reſtorer of their liberty, and 
to intreat that he would ſecure to them the perpetual enjoyment: 


of that 2 by e protection to their republic 


i 


unfinlſhed fortifications of the citadel left hem any hopes of Boox cx. | 
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arms; the exiles flocked into the town from different parts withalk 
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to the Emperor or his miniſters, were ſure of finding protection 
and aſſiſtance, That pobleman, in the uſual ſtile of exiles, boaſt- 

ing much of his partizans, and of his great influence with them, 
prevailed on Henry tothink of invading Naples, from expecta- 


27 uE REIGN OFTHE 
Book XL viceroy of Naples, haviog filled that kingdom with murmuring 
3 — 


and diſaffection, the Prince of Salerno, the head of the malecon- 
tents, had fled to the court of France, where all who bore ill-will 


tion of being joined by all thoſe with whom the Prince of 8a- 
lerno held. correſpondence, or who were diſſatisfied with Tole- 
do's government. But though the firſt hint of this enterprize 
vas ſuggeſted by the Prince of Salerno, Henry did not chaſe 
that its ſucceſs ſhould entirely depend upon his being able to fulfil, 
| the promiſes which he had made. He applied for aid to Saly- 
man, whom he courted, after his father's example, as his moſt 


vigorous. auxiliary againſt the Emperor, and ſollicited him to 


ſecond his operations by ſending a powerful fleet into the Me- 


dtlterranean. It was not difficult to obtain what he requeſted of 


the Sultan, who, at this time, was highly incenſed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, on account of their proceedings in Hungary. 
He ordered an hundred and fifty ſhips to be equipped, that they 
might fail towards the coaſt of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
mould name, and might co-operate with the French troops in their 
attempts upon that kingdom. The command of this fleet was given 
to the corſair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barbaroſſa, and 
ſcarce inferior to his maſter in courage, in talents, or in good for- 
tune. He appeared on the coaſt of Calabria at the time which had 


been agreed on, landed at ſeveral places, plundered and burnt ſeve- 
ral villages; and at laſt caſting anchor in the bay of Naples; filled 


chat city with conſternation. But as the French fleet, detained by 


ſome accident, which the contemporary hiſtorians have not ex- 


Plained, did not join the Turks according to concert, they; after 
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As tlie French had never Sea ſo ſevere a Hoes to the Em- 
peror in any former campaign, they expreſſed immoderate joy H 
at the ſucceſs of their arms. Charles himſelf, accuſtomed to a 
long ſeries of proſperity, felt the blow moſt ſenfibly, and retire bis affairs. 
from Metz into the Low- Countries, much dejected with the cruel 
reverſe of fortune which affected him in his declining age, when- 
the violence of the gout had increaſed to ſuch a pitch; as entirely 
broke the vigour of his conſtitution, and rendered him peeviſſi, 
difficult of acceſs, and often incapable of applying to buſineſs. But: 
whenever he enjoyed any interval of eaſe, all his thoughts were 
bent on revenge; and he deliberated, with the utmoſt ſollicitude, 
concerning rning the moſt proper means of anne In g France, and of 
effaeing the ſtain which had obſeured the reputation and glory 
of his arms. All the ſchemes concerning Germany, which had? 
engroſſed him ſo long, being diſconcerted by the peace of Paſſau, 
the-affairs of the Empire became only ſerondary objects of atten- 
tion; and ennrity to France was tie nen nene 
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1— hain: of Albert of Brandenburgk ne 
vited violent commotions, which diſturbed the Empire during 
this year. That Prince's troops having ſhared in the calamities Branden. 


of the lege of Metz, were greatly reduced in number. But the 
Emperor; prompred-by (gratitude iy his diflinguiſhed ſervices - - 


proceedings 
of Albert of? 


burgh. 


EE 


nſibly af. 
feed with 
the ſtate of 


waiting twenty days, without hearing any tidings of i it, ſet fall Book XI. ö 
for Conſtantinople, and thus delivered the viceroy of Naples from 
_ the terror of an invaſion, Which he was in no condition to have | 
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"Y 2906: X. on that e or, perhaps with a ſecret view. or fomenting di- 


Imperial army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his antago- 


Fretenſions, he put his troops in motion, that he might ſecure 


nia o THE-. 


"viſions among the Princes of the Empire, having paid up all the 
money due to him, he was enabled with that ſum to hire ſo many 


of the ſoldiers diſmiſſed from the Imperial army, that he was 
ſoon at the head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The 
biſhops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having ſollicited the Impe- 
rial chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniquitous conditions 

which Albert had compelled them to ſign, that -unani- 
monlla found all their engagements with him to 


e void i in 
their own nature, becauſe they had been extorted by force; en- 
joined Albert to renounce all elaim to the performance of them; 
and exhorted all the Princes of the Empire, if he ſhould perſiſt 
in ſuch an unjuſt demand, to take arms againſt him as a diſturber 
-of.the publick tranquillity; To this deciſion Albert oppoſed the 


confirmation of his tranſactions with the two prelates, which the 


Emperor had granted him as the reward of his having joined the 


niſts, and to convince them of his reſolution not to relinquiſtyhis 


the territory in queſtion; Various endeavours were employed, 
and many expedients propoſed, in order to prevent the kindling 
anew war in Germany. But the ſame warmth of temper which 
rendered Albert turbulent and enterprizing, inſpiring him with 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs, even in his wildeſt under- 
takings, he ne Feed « * en overtures * Wes 
-commodation. 


* 


Vox this, the Imperial ee ifued its 3 heel IF 
© him, and required the EleQtor of Saxony, together with ſeveral 
5 Princes mentioned by name, to take arms in order to 
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hh it into execution. Maurice and thoſe aſſociated 4th kim Book Xl. 
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were not unwilling to undertake this ſervice. T hey were ex- > tg 7 
tremely ſollicitous to maintain publick order by ſupporting the | 
authority of the Imperial chamber, and ſaw the neceſſity of 
giving a timely check to the uſurpations of an ambitious Prince 

who had no principle of action but regard to his own intereſt, 
and no motive to direct him but the impulſe of ungovernable 
paſſions. They had good reaſon, to ſuſpect that the Emperor 
encouraged Albert in his extravagant and irregular proceedings, 
and ſecretly afforded him aſſiſtance, that by raiſing him up to | 
rival Maurice 1n power, he might in any future broil make uſe : 
of his aſſiſtance to counterbalance and controul the authority 
which the other had acquired in the F 


Tursp eee united the 2 e Princes in 1 April ©. 

| 0 Co 
Germany in a league againſt Albert, of which Maurice was 2 e 
declared generaliſſimo. This formidable confederacy, however, unn 


wrought no change in Albert' s ſentiments ; but as he knew that 8 was 
he could not reſiſt ſo many Princes, if he ſhould allow them ” 
time to aſſemble their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, 2 
to deprive them of all the advantage which they might derive 
from their united power and numbers; and for that reaſon | | i 
marched directly againſt Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 1 | | 
moſt, It was happy for the allies, that the conduct of their affairg ; | 
was committed to a Prince of Tuch abilities. He by his autho- 
rity and example had inſpired them with vigour, and having 
carried on their preparations with a degree of rapidity; of 


which Preto ar bodies are ſeldom capable, he was in condi- wp 2264 


ww 


3 leid. 585. "Mode de Ribier. il. 442. Arnoldi. vita Maurit. ap. Menken. 
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tion to face Albert before he could make in any adele 
fan T 5 ** 
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Tarn armies, which were nearly equal in number, each 
conſiſting of twenty four thouſand men, met at Sieverhauſen in 


the dutchy of Lunenburgh ; and the violent animoſity againſt 


And defeats 
his army, 


3 


* 


Bot is killed 
in the battle, 


each other, which poſſeſſed the two leaders, did not ſuffer them 
to continue long inactive. The troops inflamed with the ſame 
hoſtile rage marched fiercely to the combat; they fought with 
the greateſt obſtinacy; and as both generals were capable. of 
availing themſelves of every favourable occurrence, the battle 
remained long doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 
alternately, At laſt victory declared for Maurice, who was 
ſuperior in cavalry, and Albert's army fled in confuſion, leaving 
four thouſand dead in the field, and their camp, baggage and: 


artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. * The allies bought 
their victory dear, their beſt troops ſuffered greatly, two ſons: 


of the Duke of Brunſwick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction were among the number of the 
flain*. But all theſe were ſoon forgotten, for Maurice himſelf, 

as he led up to a ſecond charge a body of horſe which had been 


broken, received a wound with a piſtol bullet in the belly, 


of which he died two days after the battle, in the thirty- ſecond 
year of his. age, and in the ſixth after his attaining the electoral. 


dignityz. 


4 Hiſtoria pugne: infelicis inter Maurit. &. Albert: Thom, Winters auQore- 
apud Scard. ii. 559. Sleid. 553. Ruſcelli aux ü 154. Arnoldi. 
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Dr all the perſonages who have appeared in the hiſtory « of Book XI. 
Cd eee 


this active age, when great occurrences, and ſudden revolutions, 


called forth extraordinary talents to view, and afforded them Hischataer. 


full opportunity to diſplay themſelves, Maurice may juſtly be 
conſidered as the moſt remarkable. If his exorbitant ambi- 
tion, his profound diſſimulation, and his unwarrantable uſurpa- 
tion of his kinſman's honours and dominions exclude him from 
being praiſed as a virtuous man; his prudence in concerting 
his meaſures, his vigour in executing them, and the uniform 
ſucceſs with which they were attended, entitle him to the appel- 
lation of a great Prince. At an age, when impetuoſity of 
ſpirit commonly predominates over political wiſdom, when the 
higheſt effort even of a genius of the firſt order is to fix on a bold 
ſcheme, and to execute it with promptitude | and courage, he 
formed and conducted an intricate plan of policy, which de- 
ceived the moſt artful Monarch i in Europe. At the very junc- 


ture when the Emperor had attained almoſt unlimited deſpo- 


tiſm, Maurice, with power ſeemingly inadequate to ſuch an 


undertaking, compelled him to relinquiſh all his uſurpations, 
and eſtabliſhed not only the religious but civil liberties of Germany 


on ſuch foundations as have hitherto remained unſhaken. Al- 
though at one period of his life, his conduct excited the jealouſy 
of the Proteſtants, and at another drew on him the reſentment 
of the Roman Catholicks, ſuch was his maſterly addreſs, that 
he was the only Prince of the age, who in any degree poſſeſſed 
the confidence of both, and whom both lamented as the moſt 
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Book X.. Tu conſternation which Maurice's death ceciilamed among 


his troops, prevented them from making the proper improve- 
ment of the victory which they had gained. Albert, | whoſe 
active courage, and profuſe liberality rendered him the darling 
of ſuch military adventurers as were little follicitous about the 
juſtice of his cauſe, ſoon re-aſſembled bis broken forces, and 
made freſh levies with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was quickly at the 


head of fifteen thouſand men, and renewed his depredations 


with additional fury. But Henry of Brunſwick having taken 
the command of the allied troops, defeated him in a ſecond.” 
battle ſcarce leſs bloody than the former. Even then his cou- 
rage did not ſink, nor were his reſources exhauſted. He made 
ſeveral efforts, and ſome of them very vigorous, to retrieve 
his affairs: But, being laid under the ban of the Empire by the 
Imperial chamber; being driven by degrees out of all his: here- 
ditary territories, as well as thoſe which he had ufurped gi\ 
being forſaken by many of his officers, and overpowered by 
the number of his enemies, he fled for refuge into France. 
After having been, for a conſiderable time, the terror and 
ſcourge of Germany, he lingered out a few years in an indi- 

gent and dependant ſtate of exile, the miſeries of which his 

reſtleſs and arrogant ſpirit endured with the moſt indignant im- 
patience. Upon his death without iſſue, his territories, which 
had been ſeized by the Princes who took arms againſt "648 | 
were reſtored, by a decree of the Emperor, to his collateral. 


the heirs of the hows. of Brandenburgh *. e Ho oath 36! 


Maurice's 
brother Au- 
guſtus ſuc- 
ceeds him in 


the electoral 


digvity. 


 MAURICE, Kavig left only one daughter, who was after- 
wards married to > William Prince of Orange, by whom the had 


4 Sleid. 592. 594. 599. Struv. Corp. hiſt. Germ. 1075. 


a ſon 


_  EMPEROR' CHARLESY. 
a ſon who bore his grandfather's name, and inherited the great 


talents for which he was conſpicuous, a violent diſpute aroſe 


concerning the ſucceſſion to his honours and territories. John 
Frederick, the degraded. Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial eſtate, of which he had 
been violently ſtripped after the Smalkaldic war. Auguſtus, 
Maurice's only brother, pleaded his right not only to the here- 
ditary poſſeſſions of their family, but to the electoral dignity 
and to the territories which Maurice had acquired. As Auguſtus 
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was a Prince of conſiderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentleneſs of manners, the States of Saxony, forgetting the 


merits and ſufferings of their former maſter, declared warmly 
in his favour. His pretenſions were powerfully ſupported by 


the King of Denmark whoſe daughter he had married, and 


zealouſly eſpouſed by the King of the Romans out of regard to 


Maurice's memory. The degraded EleQor, though ſecretly. 
favoured by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at laſt obliged 


to relinquiſh his claim, upon obtaining a ſmall addition to the 


territories which had been allotted to him, together with a ſti- 
pulation, ſecuring to his family the eventual fucceſſion, upon a 
failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. That unfortunate 
but magnanimous Prince died next year, ſoon after ratifying 


this treaty of agreement; and the electoral dignity is 4 poſ 
ſeſſed by the deſcendants of Auguſtus | 


Dv RING theſe tranſactions in Nene war was carried on Hogilities in 


in the Low-Countries with conſiderable vigour. The Emperor, 
impatient to efface the ſtain which his ignominious repulſe at, 
Metz left upon his military reputation, had an army. early in 


. i Sleid. 587. Thuan. 409. Struv. 8 hiſt. Germ. 
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Boox XI. the ficld, and lid ſiege to Terouane. Though the town was 
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June 21. 


of ſuch importance that Francis uſed to call it one of the two 
pillows on which a King of France might fleep with ſecurity, 
the fortifications were in diſrepair : Henry, truſting to what had 
happened at Metz, thought nothing more was neceſſary to ren- 
der all the efforts of the enemy abortive, than to reinforce the 
garriſon with a conſiderable number of the young nobility. But 
d' EfR, a veteran officer who commanded: them, being killed, and 
the Imperialiſts puſhing the ſiege with great vigour and perſe- 
verance, the place was taken by aſſault. That it might not 
fall again into the hands of the French, Charles ordered not 
only the fortifications but the town to be raſed, and the inha- 
bitants to be diſperſed in the adjacent cities. Elated with this 
ſucceſs, the Imperialiſts immediately - inveſted Heſdin, which, 
though defended with great bravery, was likewiſe taken by 
aſſault, and ſuch of the garriſon as eſcaped the ſword were made 
priſoners. The Emperor entruſted the conduct of this ſiege to 


Emanuel Philibert of Savoy Prince of Piedmont, who, on that 
-occaſion, gave the firſt diſplay of his great talents for military 


command, which ſoon entitled him to be ranked among the 
firſt generals of that age, and facilitated his re-eftabliſhment in 
his hereditary dominions, the greater part of which having 
been over-run by Francis in | his expeditions info wr were 


All occupied by Henr xx Horn = 


The progreſs _ 


-of the Impe- 
rialiſts diſ- 
quiets the 


tench King. 


Tus loſs of theſe towns, together with +Þ many. "$9.7 of: 
diſtinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, was no inconſi- 
derable calamity to France, and Henry felt it very ſenſibly; but he 


k Thuan, 411. Harzi Annales Brabant, 669. 


An 5s CHARLES * 


was ſtill more mortified at the Emperor's having aſſumed his Boos XI. 
wonted ſuperiority in the field fo ſoon after the blow at Metz, CR 
which the French had repreſented as fatal to his power. He 
was aſhamed, too, of his own remiſſneſs and exceſſive ſecurity 

at the opening of the campaign; and in order to repair that 

error, he aſſembled a numerous army, and 85 it into che Low- 


. 


Rovzep at the approach of ſuch a formidable enemy, 
Charles left Bruſſels, where he had been ſhut up ſo cloſely dur-- 
ing ſeven months, that it came to be believed in many parts of 
Europe that he was dead; and though he was ſo much debili- 
tated: by the gout that he could ſcarce bear the motion of a 
litter, he haſtened to join his army. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned with expectation towards theſe mighty and exaſ- 
perated rivals, between whom a deciſive battle was now thought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined to hazard a. 
general engagement, and the- violence of the autumnal rains: 
rendering it impoſſible for the French to undertake any fiege 
they retired without having performed uy thing ſuitable ta: 
_ the hae meer which they had made — 


= HE Traperiat arms did not wake the Mute N 7; MY Wes 
Italy. The narrowneſs of the Emperor's finances. ſeldom al- _ 1 
Ibwed him to act with vigour in two different places at the ſame J:aly. 
time; and having exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to make 
x great effort im the Low-Countries, his operations on the other 


fide * the Alps. were Proportionally feeble.. The. viceroy of 


I Haræus 672. Thuan. 414. " 
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K XI. Naples, i in conjilnitica with Coſmo di Medici, who was greatly 

15:3, © alarmed at. the introduction of French troops into Siena, 

endeavoured to become maſter of that city. But inſtead of re- 

dueing the Sieneſe, the Imperialiſts were obliged to retire ab- 

ruptly, in order to defend their own country, upon the appear- 

| ance of the Turkiſh fleet, which threatened the coaſt of Naples; 

and the French not only eſtabliſhed themſelves more firmly in 

Hh "Tuſcany, but, by the affiſtance of the Turks, conquered a great 

part of the iſland of Corſica, ſubject, at that time, to the 
Genoele ”. Fl 


And in Hun- TRE affairs of the houſe of Auſtria declined no leſs in Hun- 
TT” gary during the courſe of this year. As the troops which Fer- 
dinand kept in Tranſylvania received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almoſt at diſcretion upon the inhabitants; and their 
infolence and rapaciouſneſs greatly diſguſted all ranks of men, 
and alienated them from their new ſovereign, who, inſtead of 
protecting, , plundered his ſubjects. Their indignation at this, 
added to their deſire of revenging Martinuzzi's death, wrought 
ſo much upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury, and 
upon a fierce people, prone to change, that they were ripe for a 
revolt. At that very juncture, their late Queen Iſabella, toge- 
ttiher with her fon, appeared in Tranfylvania. Her ambitious 
muindd could not bear the ſolitude and inactivity of a private life; 
aalalncd l repenting quickly of the ceſſion which ſhe had made of the 
crown in the year one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, ſhe 
| left the place of her retreat, hoping that the diſſatisfaction of 
the Hungarians with the Auſtrian government, would prompt 
them to recognize once more her ſon” 8 right to the crown, Some 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 
noblemen of great eminence declatel immediately in his favout. 
The Baſhaw of Belgrade, by Solyman's order, eſpouſed his + 
cauſe in oppoſition to Ferdinand; the Spaniſh and German ſol- 
diers, inſtead of advancing againſt the enemy, mutinied for want 
of pay, declaring that they would march back to Vienna; ſo that 
Caſtaldo, their general, was obliged to abandon Tranſylvania x 
to Iſabella and the Turks, and to place himſelf at the head of the 


mutineers, that by his authority he might reſtrain them from 
E the en en nen which they paſſed”. 


'Fe RDINAND' . attention. was turned * e 1 the 
affairs of Germany, and his treaſures ſo much exhauſted by his 
late efforts in Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover 
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this valuable province, although a. favourable opportunity for 


War with Perſia, and involved beſides in domeſtick calamities 


— Liſtinguiſhed, by many accompliſhments, from the other Otto- 
"man Princes, : had all the paſſions peculiar to that violent and 
Hatighty race. He was jealous of his authority, ſudden and fu- 
-rious in his anger, and ſuſceptible of all that rage of love, which 
reigns in the Eaft, and often produces the wildeſt and moſt 
' tragical effects. His favourite miſtreſs was a Circaſſian ſlave 
of exquiſite beauty, who bore him a ſon called Muſtapha, whom, 
both on account of his birth-right and merit, he deſtined to be 
the heir of his crown, Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive, ſoon ſup- 
planted the Cireaſſian, and gained the Sultan's heart. Having 
the addrefs to retain the conqueſt which the had made, ſhe 


Ka 5p ape of his love without 1 ROW: for Mat Yeats, 
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that purpoſe preſented itſelf, as Solyman was then engaged in a 


which engroſſed and diſturbed his mind. Solyman, though 


The tragical 
hiſtory of his 
ſon Muſtapha. 
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during which ſhe brought him ſeveral ſons and one N 


All the happineſa, however, which ſhe derived from the un- 


bounded ſway that ſhe had acquired over a monarch whom one 


half of the world revered or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual 
reflections on Muſtapha's acceſſion to the throne, and the cer- 
tain death of her ſons, who the foreſaw would be immediately 


facrificed, according to the barbarous jealouſy of Turkiſh policy, 


to the ſafety of the new Emperor. By dwelling continually on 


this melancholy idea, ſhe came gradually to view Muſtapha as 


the enemy of her children, and to hate him with more than. 
a ſtep-mother's Hl-will. This prompted her to wiſh his deſtrue- 
tion, in order to ſecure for one of her own ſons the throne 
which was deſtined for him. Nor did ſhe want either ambition 


to attempt ſuch a high enterprize, or the arts requiſite for car- 


rying it into execution. Having prevailed on the Sultan to give 
her only daughter in marriage to Ruſtan the Grand Viſier, the 
diſcloſed her ſcheme to that crafty miniſter, who perceiving that 


it was his own intereſt to co-operate with her, readily promiſed 


his affiftance towards aggrandizing that branch of hs royal. 
re to which he was now ſo nearly allied: 


As Crank as e Wen her meaſures with this 
able confident, ſhe began to affect a wonderful zeal for the 


Mahometan religion, to which Solyman Was fuperſtitiouſſy 
attached, and propoſed to found and endow a royal moſque, a 


work of great expence, but deemed by the Turks meritorious. 


in the higheſt degree. The Mufti whom ſhe conſulted approved 


bo much of her / pious intention; but, having been gained and 


inſtructed by Ruſtan, told her that ſhe being a ſlave could de- 
rive no benefit herſelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 
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it would acerue to Seiya the maſter whole VO mY was. 


Upon this ſhe ſeemed to be overwhelmed wi forrow, and to 


fink into the deepeſt melancholy, | as if the had been diſguſted . 


with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who was abſent with 


the army, being informed of this dejection of mind, and of the 


cauſe from which it proceeded, diſcovered all the ſollicitude 
of : a lover to remove it, and by a writing under his hand de- 
clared her a free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, 


proceeded to build the Moſque, and re-aſſumed her uſual chear- 


fulneſs and gaiety of ſpirit. But when Solyman, on his return 
to Conſtantinople, ſent an eunuch, according to the cuſtom of 
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the ſeraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, ſhe, ſeemingly 


with deep regret, but in the moſt peremptory manner, declined 
to follow the eunuch, declarin ig that what had been an honour to 
her while a ſlave, became a crime as ſhe was now a free woman, 


- and that ſhe would not involve either the Sultan or herſelf ; in the 
guilt that muſt be contracted by ſuch an open violation of the law 


of their prophet. Solyman, whoſe paſſion this difficulty, as well 
as the affected delicacy which gave riſe to it, heightened and in- 


flamed, had recourſe immediately to the Mufti for his direction. 
He replied, agreeably to the Koran, that Roxalana's ſeruples were 


well founded, but added, artfully, in words which Ruſtan had 
taught him to uſe, that it was in the Sultan's' power to remove 


| theſe difficulties by eſpouſing her as his lawful wife: The 


amorous monarch cloſed eagerly with the propoſal, and ſolemnly 
married her according to the form of the Mahometan ritual ; 


though by doing ſo he diſregarded a maxim of policy which 


the pride of the Ottoman blood. had taught all the ſultans ſinee 


Bajazet I. to conſider as inviolable. From his time, none of 


= Turkiſh monarchs had apa becauſe when he was van 
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Boox CAL quiſhed nd taken er by en his wife had been 


ahuſed with barbarous inſolence by the Tartars. That no ſimi- 
lar calamity might ſubject the Ottoman family to the like diſ- 
grace, the ſultans admitted none to their bed but ſlaves whoſe 


diſhondur could not bring any ſuch ſtain upon their houſe. 


Bur the more uncommon the ſtep was, the more it convinced 
Roxalana of the unbounded influence which ſhe had acquired 
over the Sultan's heart; and emboldened her to. proſecute, with 
greater hope of ſucceſa, the ſcheme that ſhe had formed in order 
to deſtroy Muſtapha. This young Prince having been entruſted 
by his father, according to the practice of the ſultans in that age, 


with the government of ſeveral different provinces, was at that 
time inveſted with the adminiſtration in Diarbequir, the ancient 


Meſopotamia, which Solyman had wreſted from the Perſians, 
and added to his empire. In all theſe different commands, 


Muſtapha had conducted himſelf with ſuch cautious prudence as 


could give no offence to his father, though, at the ſame time, he 
governed with ſo much moderation as well as juſtice, and diſ- 
played ſuch valour ald generoſity as rendered him equally the 


fry ef Fond eee tn fey. 


Turkk was no room. x40 lay, any folly or vice to his charge, 
that could impair the high opinion which his father entertained 
of him. Roxalana's malevolence was more refined ; ſhe turned 
his virtues againſt him, and made uſe of theſe as engines for 
his deſtruction. She often mentioned, in Sohy man's preſence, 


the ſplendid qualities of his fon; ſhe celebrated his courage, 


his liberality, his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated: 


, 4 ſoon, as ſhe perceived that che Sultan heard theſe 


— (3 


* encomiums, 85 
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" ſuſpicion of his ſon began to mingle itſelf with his former 
eſteem of him; and that by degrees he came to view him with 
jealouſy and fear, ſhe introduced, as by accident, ſome diſcourſe 
concerning the rebellion of his father Selim againſt Bajazet his 
grandfather; ſhe took notice of the bravery of the veteran 
troops under Muſtapha's 
of Diarbequir to the territories of the Perſian Sophi, Solyman's 
mortal enemy. By theſe arts, whatever remained of paternal 
tenderneſs was entirely extinguiſhed, and ſuch paſſions were 
kindled in his breaſt as gave all Roxalana's malignant ſuggeſ- 
ſtions the colour not only of probability but of truth. A deep- 


command, and of the neighbourhood 


— — 


. 


rooted hatred ſucceeded, now, to his ſuſpicions and fear of | 


Muſtapha. He appointed ſpies to obſerve and report all his 
words and actions; he watched and ſtood on his guard _ 


f nn as his oſt A —_— | 


Haix thus arid the Sultan's heart from Muſtapha, 
Roxalana ventured on another ſtep, and entreated Solyman to 


allow her own ſons the liberty of appearing at court, hoping 


that by gaining acceſs to their father, they might, by their good 
qualities and dutiful deportment, infinuate themſelves into 


that place in his affections which Muftapha had formerly 


held; and, though what the demanded was contrary to 


the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious | 
monarch granted her requeſt. To all theſe female intrigues 


Reuſtan added an artifice ſtill more ſubtle, which compleated the 
Sultan's 'delufion, and heightened his jealouſy and fear. He 
wrote to the Baſhaws of the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir 


Coon] hand to fend him eat: intelligence of Multapha's | 
proceedings 
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Book XI. eee his government, and to wth of em he S6 
— ana 

1% Private hint, flowing, in appearance from his zeal for their 

| intereſt, that nothing would be more acceptable to the Sultan > 

than to receive favourable accounts of a ſon whom he deſtined 
to ſuſtain the glory of the Ottoman name. The Baſhaws, 
ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay court to 
their ſovereign at ſuch an eaſy price, filled their letters with 
ſtudied but fatal panegyricks of Muſtapha, repreſenting him as 
a Prince worthy to ſucceed ſuch an illuſtrieus father, and as en- 
dowed with talents which might enable him to emulate, per- 
haps to equal his fame. Theſe letters were induſtriouſſy ſhewn 
to Solyman, at the ſeaſons when it was known that they would 
makethedeepeſt impreſſion. Every expreffion in recommendation 
| | of his ſon wounded him to the heart; he ſuſpected his principal 
P | officers of being ready to favour the moſt deſperate attempts of 
| a Prince whom they were ſo fond to praiſe ; and fancying chat 
he ſaw them already aſſaulting his throne with rebellious arms, 
he determined, while it was yet in his power, to anticipate the 
blow,. and to ſecure his own ſafety by his ſon's death. 


- 


F OR: - this purpoſe, though under Pen of. renewing _ 
war againſt Perſia, he ordered Ruſtan to march towards Diar=. 
bequir at the head of a numerous army, and to rid him of a 
a ſon whaſe life he deemed inconſiſtent with his own ſafety. 
But that, crafty miniſter did not chooſe to be loaded with the 
odium of having executed this cruel order. As ſoon as he arrived 
in Syria he wrote to Solymag, that the danger was ſo immi- 
nent as called for his immediate preſence; that the camp was 
full of Muſtapha's emiſſaries; that many of the ſoldiers were cor- / 
Kg 0s that the affections of allleaned towards him; that he had 


4 diſcovered 


* 
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Sophi of Perſia in order to marry Muſtapha with one of his 
daughters; that he already felt both his talents and his autho- 


rity. to be inadequate to the exigencies of ſuch an arduous con- 


juncture, that the Sultan alone had ſagacity to diſcern what 
reſolution ſhould be taken in thoſe cnn. and deer to 
SE that as into execution. I i wy ; = of "+ 4% * 


* 
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lana and Ruſtan had xeſerved as the laſt and moſt envenomed of 
all their calumnies. It operated with the violence which theß 
expected from Solyman s inveterate abhorrence of the Perſians, 
and threw, him into the wildeſt tranſports of rage. He ſet out 
inſtantly for Syria, and haſtened thither with all the precipita- 
tion and impatience of fear and revenge. As ſoon as he joined 


his army near Aleppo, and had concerted meaſures with Ruſtan. 


he ſent a Chiaus or meſſenger of the court to his ſon, requiring. 
him to repair immediately to his preſence. Muſtapha, though 
no ſtranger to his ſtep-mother's machinations, or to Ruſtan' Ss, 
malice, or to his father's violent temper, yet relying on his ow!r 


innocence, and hoping to diſcredit the accuſations of his ene 


or mies by the promptitude of his obedience, followed the meſſen-- 


ger without delay to Aleppo. The moment he arrived in the- 
camp, he was introduced into the Sultan's tent. As he entered. 


it, he obſerved nothing that could give him any alarm; no- 
additional crowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but 
the fame order and ſilence which always reign in the Sultan's: 
apartments. In a few minutes, however; ſeveral mutes ap- 
peared, at the ſight of whom Muſtapha knowing what was his: 


_ cried vo: a loud 9 * Lo, my death 70 and attempt 
al 
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difeewered a-negociation which had been carried on with the Book XR 
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Book XI. ed to fly. — wildite him ho 'refiſted 


9 1 


and ſtruggled, demanding with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to ſee the 
Sultan; and deſpair, together with the hope of finding protec- 


tion from the ſoldiers, if he could eſeape out of the tent, anni- 


mated him with ſuch extraordinary ſtrength, that; for ſome 
time, he baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman 
was within hearing of his ſon's cries, a8 well as ws noiſe 
which the ſtruggle occaſioned. Impatient of this delay of his 
revenge, and ſtruck with terror at the thoughts of Muſtapha's 


| eſcaping, he drew aſide the curtain which divided the tent, and 


thruſting in his head, darted a fierce look towards the mutes, 
and with wild and threatening geſtures ſeemed to chide them for 
ſloth and timidity. At fight of his father's furious and unre- 
lenting countenance, Muſtapha's ſtrength failed, and his 
courage forſook him; the mutes faſtened the be 85 about 
Ms neck, and i in a moment r Put! an end to 1. life. ö 
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Tun dead ode was expoſed 3 the Sultan? ” tent. The 


ſoldiers gathered round it, and contemplating that mournful 


object with aſtoniſhment, and ſorrow, and indi gnation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have broke out into 
the wildeſt exceſſes of rage. After giving. vent to the firſt expreſ- 
ſions of their grief, they retired each man to his tent, and ſhutting 
themſelves up; bewailed in ſecret the cruel fate of their favourite; 
nor was there one of them who taſted food or even water during 
the remainder of that day. Next morning the ſame ſolitude 
and ſilence reigned in the camp; - and Solyman, being afraid that . 
ſome dreadful ſtorm would follow this fullen calm, in order 
to appeaſe the enraged foldiers, deprived Ruſtan of the ſeals, 


ordered him to leave the 8 and raiſed Ahmet a gallant 


— 


.* officer, 


- — 
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officer: much beloved in the army, to the dignity of Viſier. beer 
W 


This change, however, was made in concert with Ruſtan him- 


ſelf ;- that crafty. miniſter ſuggeſting it as che only expedient 


which could ſave himſelf or his maſter. But within a few, 


months, when the reſentment of the ſoldiers began to ſubſide, 
and the name of Muſtapha to be forgotten, Achmet was 
ſtrangled by the Sultan's command, and Ruſtan reinſtated in 
the office of Viſier. Together with his former power, he re- 
aſſumed the plan for exterminating the race. of Muſtapha which 
he had concerted with Roxalana ; and as they were afraid that 
an only ſon whom Muſtapha had left might grow up to avenge 
his death, they redoubled their activity, and by employing the 
ſame arts againſt him which they had practiſed againſt his fa- 
ther, they inſpired Solyman with the ſame fears, and prevailed 
on him to iſſue erders for putting to death that young innocent 
Prince. Theſe orders were executed, with barbarous zeal, by 
a eunuch, Who was diſpatched to Burſa, the place where che 
Prince reſided; and no rival was left to diſpute the Ottoman 
throne with che ſons of Roxalana * 2 


- $vcn..a tragical ſcene, productive of ſo deep diſtreſs, ſel- 


dom occurs but in the hiſtory of the great monarchies 
of the Eaſt, where the force of the climate works up and . 


* * 
1 v 
- 


ſublimes all the paſſions, of the human mind into the greateſt ld. 


fury, and the abſolute power of ſovereigns enables them to act 


with uncontrouled violence; but while it paſſed in the court 


of Solyman and engaged his whole attention, Charles was 
wanting with the utmoſt ardour a new ſcheme for aggran= 
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dizing his family. About this time, Edward the ſixth of Eng- 
land, after a ſhort reign, in which he diſplayed ſuch virtues 
as filled his ſubjects with ſanguine hopes of being happy un- 
der his government, and made them bear with patience all 
that they ſuffered from the weakneſs, the digentions and the 
ambition of the miniſters who aſſumed the adminiſtration during 
his minority, was ſeized with a lingering diftemper which 
threatened his life. The Emperor no ſooner received an account 
of this, than his ambition, always attentive to ſeize every op- 
portunity of acquiring an increafe of power or of territories to 
| his ſon, he ſuggeſted the thought of adding England to his 
_ other kingdoms. by the marriage of Philip with the Princeſs. 
Mary, the heir of Edward's crown. Being apprehenſive, how 
ever, that his ſon, who was then in Spain, might decline a 
match with a Princeſs in her- thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himſelf ; Charles determined, notwithſtand- 
ing his own age and infirmities, to hee Ly omen A 
huſband to his couſin. © 
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Bur though Mary was fo far advanced in years, and defti- 
tute of every charm either of perſon or of manners that could 
win affection, or command eſteem, Philip, without heſitation, 
gave his conſent to the match propoſed: by his father, and was 
willing, according to the uſual maxim of Princes, to ſacrifice his 
inclination to his ambition. In order to inſure ſucceſs, the Em- 
peror, even before Edward's death, began to take ſuchiſteps as 
might facilitate it. Upon Edward's. demiſe; Mary mounted the 
throne of England ; the Pretenſions of the Indy, Jv Gray 
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proving 
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proving as unfortunate, as they were ill founded. Charles ſent 
immediately a pompous embaſſy to London to congratulate 
Mary on her acceſſion to the throne, and to propoſe the alliance 
with his ſon. The Queen, dazzled with the proſpect of marry- 

ing the heir of the greateſt Monarch in Europe; fond of uniting 
more cloſely with her mother's family to which ſhe had been 
always: warmly attached; and eager to ſecure the powerful 
aid which ſhe knew would be neceſſary ! towards carrying on her 
favourite ſcheme of re-eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion in Eng- 


Among her ſubjects, it met with a” very different reception. 
Philip, it was well known, contended for all the tenets of the 
church of Rome with a ſanguinary zeal. which exceeded. the 
meaſure even of Spaniſh bigotry : this alarmed all the numerous 
partizans of the Reformation. The Caſtilian haughtineſs and 
reſerve were far from being acceptable to the Engliſh, who hays 
ing ſeveral times ſeen their throne occupied by thoſe who were 
born ſubjects, had become accuſtomed to an unceremonious and 
familiar intercourſe with their ſovereigns. They could not 
think, without the utmoſt uneaſineſs, of admitting a foreign 
Prince to that influence in their councils, which the huſband 


of their Queen would naturally poſſeſs. They dreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the maxims of the 


land, liſtened in the moſt favourable manner to the propoſal. 


1553. 


The ſenti- 
ments of 
Mary and of 


the Engliſh 


with regard 
to it. 


4 


| Spaniſh monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would infuſe 


ideas into the Queen's mind, dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money i into the 
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Fol L of theſe apprehenſions, the houſe of Commons, though 
in that age extremely obſequious to the will of their Monarchs, 


„ 
The hook of Preſented a warm addreſs againſt the Spaniſh match; many 


— in 


Commons . pamphlets were publiſhed repreſenting the dangerous conſe- 


quences of the alliance with Spain, and deſcribing Philip's bi- 
gotry and arrogance in the moſt odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her reſolutions, paid no regard to the remon- 
ſtrances of her Commons, or to the ſentiments of the people. 


The Emperor, having ſecured, by various arts, the miniſters 


- whom ſhe truſted moſt, they approved warmly of the match, 


The marrlage , 


u 
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and large ſums were remitted by him in order to gain the reſt 
of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom the Pope, immediately 
upon Mary's acceffion, had diſpatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country to the ſee of Rome, 
was detained by the Emperor's command at Dillinghen, in 


Germany, left by his preſence he ſhould thwart Philip's preten- 
ſions, and employ his intereſt in favour of his kinſman Courtnay © 
Earl of Devonſhire, whom the n Oy Ns their 


ene to chuſe for b wee Fe 


MeanwHiLE, the negociation was carried forward with the 
greateſt rapidity, the Emperor agreein 2, without heſitation, to 
every article in favour of England which Mary's miniſters either 
repreſented as neceſſary to ſoothe the people and reconcile them 
to the match, or that was ſuggeſted by their own fears and 


jealouſy of a foreiga maſter. The chief articles were, that 


Philip during his marriage with the Queen ſhould bear 


the title of King of Sogn but the entire adminiſtra- 


— 


8 Cart, i iii. 3 
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tion of affairs, as well as the ſole diſpoſal of all revenues, offices, 
and benefices ſhould remain with the Queen; that the heirs 
of the marriage ſhould, together with the crown of England, 


inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; that 


if Prince Charles, Philip's only ſon by a former marriage, 
ſhould die without iſſue, his children by the Queen whether 
male or female ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain and all the 
Emperor's hereditary dominions ; that before the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſwear ſolemnly that he 


would retain no domeſtick who was not a ſubject of the Queen, 


and would bring no foreigners into the kingdom that might 
give umbrage to the Engliſh; that he would make no altera- 
tion in the conſtitution or laws of England; that he would not 


carry the Queen or any of che children born of this marriage 


out of the kingdom; that if the Queen ſhould die before him 
without iſſue, he ſhould immediately leave the crown to the 
lawful heir, without claiming any right of adminiſtration 


5 301 1 
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whatever; that England ſhould not, in conſequence of this 


marriage, be engaged in any war ſubſiſting between France and 


Spain; and that the alliance between France and n 


_ remain in "a _ b 


Bur 4 treaty, though both the Emperor and Mary's s mi- Dinontent 


niſtere employed their utmoſt addreſs in framing it ſo as to pleaſe 
the Engliſh, was far from quieting their fears and jealouſies. 


and ap 
benfors of 


the Engliſh. 


They ſaw that words and promiſes were a feeble ſecurity againſt _ 


the encroachments of an ambitious Prince, who, as ſoon as he 
? cot poſſeſſon of che power and advantages which the Queen' 5 
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Book XI. huſband muſt neceſſarily enjoy, could eaſily evade any of 
8 2 the articles that either limited his authority or obſtructed his 
| ſchemes. They were convinced that the more favourable the 
conditions of the preſent treaty, were to England, the more 

Philip would be tempted. to violate them; and they dreaded 

that England, like Naples, Milan, and the other countries 

annexed to the Spaniſh crown, would ſoon feel the intolerable 

weight of its oppreſſive domination, and be conſtrained, as theſe 

had been, to waſte its wealth and” vigour in wars herein it 

had no intereſt, and from which it could derive no advantage. 
Wyar's inſur- Theſe ſentiments prevailed fo generally that every part of the 
edlen. Kingdom was filled with diſcontent at the match, and with in- 
dignation againſt the adviſers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat; a gen- 

tleman of ſome note, and of good intentions towards the pub- 

lick, took advantage of this, and rouſed the inhabitants af 
Kent to arms in order to ſave their country from a foteign yoke. 

Such numbers 'reſorted in a ſhort time to his ſtandard; he 

marched to London with ſuch rapidity; and the Queen Was ſo 

utterly unproyided for defence, that the aſpect of affairs was 
extremely threatening: and if any nobleman of diſtinction had 
Ioined the malecontents, or had Wyat paſſeſſed talents equal, in 
any degree, to the boldneſs of his enterprize, the inſurrection 
muſt have, proved | fatal 40 Mary” s power. But all his meaſures | | 
were concerted with ſo little prudence, and executed with ſuch 
irreſolntiony that many. of his followers forſook him; the reſt 
were diſperſed by an handful of men; and be himſelf was t tal 
. without having wade any effort worthy of. the cauſe 
that he had undertaken, or ſuitable to the  ardour with which he 
engaged in it, He ſuffered the puniſhment due to his raſhne 


and rebellion. 2 ** 
i | * creaſed | 
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| Gesel by her ſuceeſs in defeating this inconfiderate attempt Book xl. 


to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whole title the ambition of 
her relations had ſet up in oppoſition to the Queen's, was; not- 
withſtanding her youth afid inhocence,” brought to the ſcaffold; 
The lady Elizabeth; the Queen's ſifter, was obſerved: with the 
moſt jealous attention. The 1 of —— was ratified A's 


GERI 2 


"Pat 115 i : ed i Da with; a e retirtue, "cele- 
brated his nuptials with great ſolemnity, and though he could 
not lay aſide his natural ſeverity and pride, qr aſſume gracious 
ahd popular manifſers, he endeavoured to conciliate the favour 
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5 a; the Engliſh nobility by his extraordinary liberality. . In 
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& 53 of the kingdom, as he aimed at obtaining, the 
Emperor kept a body of twelve thouſand men on the coaſt. of 


Flanders, in readineſs to embark for e and to * 
bim i in all his . 0 
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celebrated, 


e that thould fail 8 acquiring him ſuch influence in the i 


n by all theſe Lrvoncable! ein; Mary's mea- 


ſures to over- 


Mary purſued the ſcheme of: extirpating the Proteſtant re- turn the Pro- 


ligion out of her dominions, with the moſt precipitant zeal. 
The laws of Edward the ſixth in favour of the Reforma- 
tion were repealed ; the Proteſtant clergy ejected; all the 
forms and, rites of the Popiſh worſhip were re-eſtabliſhed ; 
the nation was ſolemnly abſolved from the guilt which it 
had contracted” during the period” of its apoſtacy, and Was 
publickly reconciled* to the church of Rome, by cardinal 
Pole; who, immediately after the Queen's” marriage was 


- Permitted to continue his journey to England, and to ex- 


1 ._  - ercile 


teſtant reli- 
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Book XI. erciſe his _ tine fie with the tad ample power. Not 
= ſatisfied} with 2 overturnei the Proteſtant church, and 
"WH having eſtabliſhed her own ſyſtem on its ruins; Mary inſiſted 
that all her ſubjects ſhould conform to the ſame mode of worſhip 
which ſhe preferred; ſhould profeſs. their faith in the ſame cree@” 
which ſhe had approved; and abi ure every practice or opinion” 
that was deemed: repugnant to either of them. Powersalioges * 
ther unknown in the Engliſh conſtitution were veſted in certain 
perſons appointed to take cognizance of hereſy, and they pro- 
| ceeded to exerciſe them with more than inquiſitorial Severity.” 
The proſpect of danger, howeyer, did not intimidate” the 
teachers of the Proteſtant doctrines, who believed that they 
were contending for truths of the utmoſt conſequence to = 
happineſs of mankind. They boldly avowed their CE 
and were condemned to that cruel death. which the chu 
Rome reſeryes for its enemies. This ſhocking] puniſhment was 
inflicted with that barbarity which the rancour of falſe zeal done 
can inſpire. The Engliſh, who are inferior in humanity to no 
people in Europe; and remarkable for the mildnefs of their 
publick executions, beheld, with aſtoniſhment and horror, per- 


ſons who had filled 'thermoſt reſpectable ſtations in their church, 
and vrho were venerablẽ on account of their age, their piety and” 
their literature, condemmæd to endure torments to ene even 
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The cbftacles "Tus extreme rigour 443 not accompliſh the end at hich 


1 Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with which theſe mar- 


to ſurmount. 
+ tyrs for the Reformation ſubmitted to, their ſuffering, the. 
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| 23 Bur, Weich g üg this attempt to \ ingratiate- himſelf with The Eoglith 

che Engliſh, they diſcovered a conſtant jealouſy and diſtruſt of Feile. * 

a his intentions; and when ſome members who had been x 

gained by the court ventured to move in the houſe of Commons - 11 | 

that the nation ought, to affiſt the Emperor the Queen's father: 

in-law, in his war againſt. France, the propoſal was rejected W 
with general diſſatisfaction. A motion Which was made, that 


* 


lickly crowned as the Queen's huſband, met with ſuch a cold * 
reception, that it was inſtantly withdrawn ”. f | 
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"MEANWHILE, the King of France had Je abs. the 8 The French 


The blen acecflion of territories. as well as puta, Which hls ICE -- f 
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. aunckage, and ſex, PO e many more in the Fan Bobx XI. 2 e 


_ than. the threats of their enraged perſecutors couid frighten into W 2 . 
apoſtacy. The buſineſs of ſuch as were entruſted with trying gg 5 
hereticks grew upon them, and appeared to be as endleſs as it © 
was odious. The Queen's ableſt miniſters became ſenſible ho | 

85 impolitick as well as dangerous it was to irritate the people by 7 5 
the frequent ſpeQacle of publick exerutions, which they deteſted & 3 
Vineed ef her having run to an eceſs of rigour, that on this N 
| „ 
e for — n ee e 


the parliament ſhould give its conſent that Philip might be pub- Ns — 2 


— 
——— ——— 


of the Emperor's negoeiation in England with much uncaſineſs- 1 19 4 a 5 
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Boon Xl. enemy ele ee "As the nary of hie ſon with ihe: 
Queen of ſuch a powerful kingdom was obvious and formid- 
able. He eaſily foreſaw thatithe-Englifh, notwithſtanding all 
their fears and precautions, would be ſoon drawn in to take part 
in tlie quarrels on the continent, and be compelled to act in ſub- | 
ferviency to the Emperor's/ambitious ſchemes. For this reaſon, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambaſſador at the court 
of London, to employ all his addreſs in order to defeat or re- 
tard the treaty of marriage; and as there was not, at that time, 
any Prince of the blood in France, whom he could propoſe to 
the Queen as a huſband, he inſtructed him to co-operate with 
| ſuch of the Engliſh as wiſhed their ſovereign to marry one of 
7 - Her own fubjefts. But the Queen's ardour and precipitation, 
in cloſing Wich the firſt overtures in favour of Philip, having 
rendered all his endeavours ineffectual, Henry was fo far from 
_ thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Engliſh malecontents, 
though earneſtly ſollicited by Wyat and their other leaders, 


0 tempted him to take them under his protection, by offers 
_ of great advantage to France, that he commanded his ambaſſa- 


fuppreſſion of the inſurreckion. e 5 
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Bor, , e theſe alu ebene he dreaded 
1 . ſo much the conſequence of this alliance, which more than 
4 5 N 4. 2 _ gall that the Emperor had loft 1 in Germany, hat 


. huis daughter-in-law could ſurmount the averſion of her ſubjefts | 
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E money or troops. Boi this + 1 er XI. 


exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in otder to have a' niimeros — 


IN. 
army early aſſembled on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and 


while: one part of it laid waſte the open country of Artois, the 
main body, under the Conſtable Montmorency, advanced towards 
r Tongs and Hainaut wy the foreſt of a ani 

nn Nee ie 

22 T ao . wich 8 ae * - Mariciabnngti, The — 
à town which the Queen of Hungary, the governeſs of the 88 
Low«Countries, had fortified at great expence; but, being 
deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon, it ſurrendered in ſix days. 
Henry, elated with this ſucceſs, put himſelf at the head of his juge 28. 
army, and inveſting Bouvines, took it by aſſault, aſter a ſhort 
reſiſtance. With equal facility he became maſter of Dinant; and 
then turning to the left bent his march towards the province f 
Artois. The vaſt ſums which the Emperor had remitted into The Emperor 
England had ſo exhauſted his treaſury, as to render his prepara- oblira in. 
tions at this juncture, ſlower and more dilatory than uſual. Hehad s —” 4 
no body of troops to make head againſt the French at their firſt 
entrance into his territories; ; and though he drew together all 
the forces in the country, in the utmoſt hurry, and gave the 
command of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, they were in 
no condition to face an enemy ſo far ſuperior in number. The 
Prince of Savoy, however, by his activity and good eonduct, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching all the motions of 
the French at a diſtance, and by chuſing his own poſts with ſuch --. 


EMPEROR) CHAR UBS v. 44%. "WM; 


ſkill as put it out of their power either to form any ſiege ff 


conſequence or to attack him, he obliged them to fall back fer 


want of ſubſiſtence towards their own frontiers, after having burnt £1 yo 
* this e e and Haring plundered the country chroum 
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The French » Bur e of a Ahe not diſmiſs 5 
| _— _ tempting ſome conqueſt adequate to the vaſt preparations, as 
bk; * well as ſanguine hopes with which he had opened the campaign, 

* imveſted Rent), a place deemed in that age of great importance, 
l as, by its ſituation on the confines: of Artois and the Boulonnais, 

- it covered the former province, and protected the parties which 
made incurſions into the latter. The town, which was ſtrongly 
-. ... fortified and provided with a numerous garriſon, made a gal- 
> lant defence; but being warmly preſſed by a powerful army, 
t muſt ſoon have yielded. The Emperor, who at that time 
enjoyed a ſhort interval of eaſe from the gout, was ſo ſollicitous 
do ſave it, that, although he could bear no other motion but 
chat of a litter, he inſtantiy put himſelf at the head of his 
"Ot ” _ army, which having received ſeveral reinforcements was now 
Rrong enough to approach the enemy, The French were eager 
1 a battle, what ſhould be the fate of Renti, and ex- 

pected it from the Emperor's arrival in his camp; but Charles. 

_ avoided it with great induſtry, and as he had nothing in yiew 

DN but to fave the town, he hoped to accompliſh that without ex- 

* n Net nen, n eee 
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As action be- 8 eee eee his precautions, a diſpute, about a 
E 2828 en poſt which both armies endeavoured to ſeize, brought on an 


Ag. 13. engagement which. proved almoſt general. The Duke of Guile, 
Ur ge 06 nc: ho Ie 
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brust of the combat; diſplayed! valouf ah coder worthy & Borg. 
the defender of Metz; the Imperialiſts "after an mot == 
ſtruggle were repulſed; the French remained maſters of the 
poſt in diſpute, and if the Conſtable, either from his natural 
caution and flowneſs, or from tinwillingneſs to ſupport à rival 
whom be hated, had not delayed bringing up the main body to 
ſecond the impreſſion which Ouiſe had made, the rout of he 
enemy muſt have been complete. The Ernperor, notwithſtand- v4 bangin rhe 
ing the loſs which he hadfuſtained, continued inthe fame camp — 
and the French, being ftraitened for proviſions, and finding it „ 
impoſſible to carry on the ſiege in the face of an hoſtile army, 
quitted their intrenchments. They retired openly, courting the : E 
n to! Nn ene an neger 1 row mn 
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. Chitles; ak ables his end, ſuffered them to Ha The Imperia“ 


of: ;unmoleſted; As + ſoon as his troops entered their own. 10m 


country, Henry threw gariſons into the frontier towns, and © 
diſmilſed-the reſt of the army. This encouraged the Imperia- 


lifts to puſh forward with a conſiderable body of troops into” 
Picardy, and by laying waſte the country with fire and ſword, 
they endeavoured to revenge themſelves. for the ravages. highs 
a the French had committed in Hainault and"Artois *, But as > EET 
were not able to reduce any place of importance, they gained' N 
nothing more than the enemy had done by this eruel and N 
rious SO TR We he We! ; 

1 ai of Pe were a. more unſückelb- Affaire of 
ful in Italy. The footing which the French lad acquired i in Siena 5 
n. much uneaſineſs to Coſmo di Medici the moſt 1 
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| — * cious and enterpriꝛing o all the Italian Princes. He dreaded 
hd” the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to whom all who 
favoured. the ancient republican government in Florence would 
have recourſe, as to their natural protectors againſt that abſo- 

jute authority which the Emperor had enabled him to uſurp; 

̃ he knew how odious he was to the French, on account of his 
Coſmo di Me- attachment to the Imperial party; and he foreſaw that if they 
dread rs Mere permitted to gather ſtrength in Siena, Tuſcany would ſoon 
* feel the effects of their reſentment. ' For cheſe reaſons, he wiſh- 
eld with the utmoſt ſollicitude for the expulſion of the French 

out of the Sieneſe, before they had time to eſtabliſh them- 

ſelves thoroughly in the country, or to receive ſuch reinforce- 
ments from France as weuld render it dangerous to attack 

them. As this, however, was properly the Emperor's buſineſs, 
who wascalled by his intereſt as well as honour to diſlodge theſe 
hath formidable intruders into the heart of his dominions, Coſmo 
laboured to throw the whole burden of the enterprize on him; 
and on that account had given no aſſiſtance, during the er 
campaign, but by advancing ſome {mall ſums of h towards | 
the payment of ee men Se inet f 


Heaegociates 50 1 as s the defence of the Netherlands engrofied. of Alabe 2 Em- 

5 3 peror's attention, and his remittances. into England had 
drained his treaſury, it was. obvious that his operations in Italy 

would be extremely feeble; and Coſmo plainly perceived that if 

; he himſelf did not take part openly in the war, and act we 

Vvigour, the French would ſcarce-meet with any annoyance. 

ais ſituation rendered this reſolution neceſſary and ae 

his next care was to execute it in ſuch a manner, that he might 

derive from it fome 8 advantage, beſide that of driving the 
| 4 1 IS * e | French | 
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French out of his neighbourhood, With this view, he diſpatched an Boox XL 
envoy to Charles, and offered to declare war againſt France, and r 
to reduce Siena at his own charges, on condition that he ſhould — 
be repaid whatever he ſhould expend in the enterprize, and be 
permitted to retain all his conqueſts until his demands were 
fully fatisfied;: Charles to whom, at this juncture, the war 
againſt Siena was an intolerable burden, and who had neither 
expedient nor reſouret that could enable him to carry it on with 
proper vigour, cloſed gladiy with this bverture 3 and Coſmo} 
well acquainted - with the low ſtate of the Imperial finances, | 
flattered: himſelf chat the Emperor. finding it impoſſible to tas. 
imburſe him, would ſuffer him to * quiet poſſeſſion al. what- 
_ EYED bento % e u 2% — Ee Whore ff 5 e 
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bt VL L Lot theſs th be made great preparations "= war, oy” Enters oy” 
war wi 


as the French King had turned the ſtrength of! his arms againſt 13 
the Netherlands, he did not deſpair ir of aſſembling ſuch a body 
of men as would prove more than a ſufficient match for any force 
which he could bring into the field in Italy. He endeavoured to 9 
obtain aſſiſtance from the Pope, or at leaſt to ſecure his remains |. == — 
ing neutral, by giving one of his daughters to that Pontiffs eee 
nephew. He attempted. to-detach the Duke of Orſini, whOoſe 
family, had been long attached to the French party, from his . 
ancient. confederates; by beſtowing on him another of his daugh- 3 
ters; and what was of greater conſequence! than either of theſe, Gives the- 
he engaged John: James Medecino,/Marquis of Nlarignand, 10 fir ung of 


his army to 


_ neee _— This officer, from a __ low Medecino. 
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Boos XI condujon In life, had nails himfeif, through all the radks.of 


vt n armies, he engaged the moſt eminent of. them to follow Coſmo's 8 


Peter Strozzi 


.entruſted with 
the command 
of the French 


ar in Italy. 
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"THE; RK EL-GN- or THE 


ſervice, . to high command, and had diſplayed talents and ac- 
- quired reputation in war, which. entitled him to be placed on a 
level with the greateſt generals of that martial age. Having 
attained a ſtation of eminence ſo diſproportionate to his birth, 
he laboured with a fond ſollicitude to conceal his original obſeu- 
rity, by giving out that he: was deſcended of the family of Me- 
dici, to which honour the caſual reſemblance of his name was 
his only pretenſion. Coſmo, happy that he could gratify him 
at ſuch an eafy rate, flattered his vanity in this pint, acknow- 

"lad him as a relation, and permitted him to aſſume the arms 
cf his family: Medecino, eager to ſer ve the head of that family 
of which he now conſidered himſelf as a branch, applied with 
wonderful zeal and aſſiduity to raiſe troops; and as during his 
long ſervice, he had acquired great credit with the leaders of 
thoſe mercenary bands which formed the fireogth of Italian 
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To 5 this able e — which 
1 aſſembled, the King ef France made choice of Peter 
Strozzi, a Florentine nobleman who had:reſided Tong in France, 
as an exile, and who hiad riſen by his merit wohigk reputation and 
_ command im the army. He was the fon of Phikp Strerzi, who, 
in the year onethouſand five hnndred andthirty-ſever had con- 
curreck with. ſuch ardour in the attempt to expel the fumily of 
Mliediri out of Florence, aud to reeſtabliſh the andient republi- 
can form of goverument; and 'who: had peritbed in the under- 
taking. The ſon inherited the implacable averſion to the Me- 
dici, as well as the ſame enthuſiaſtick zeal for the kberry of Flo- 
g rence en had animated bis father, Whoto e He Wis impa- 

Hon | tient 
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Bent to revenge. Henry flattered himſelf that is army would Boox XI. 

make rapid progreſs under a general whoſe zeal o promote his bet aac e 9 
intereſt was rouſed and ſeconded by ſuch powerful paſſions; eſpe- | [i 
cially as he had allotted him, for the ſeene of action, his native | = 
country, in which he had many RO nen Wa to | 

. facilitate all his 8 + | 


£ Fig 


"Byr Yar ſpecious ſoever the motives 9 appear Which The i impro- 
"ial Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal tothe intereſts —_ Ty 
of France in Italy. Coſmo, as ſoon as he heard that the. mortal =& 
enemy .of his family was appointed to take the command in 
Tuſcany, concluded that the King of France aimed at ſome- 
ching more than the protection of the Sieneſe, and ſaw the 
neceſſity of making extraordinary efforts, not merely to tedu een 
Siena, but to ſave himſelf from deſtruction ©. At the ſame, 
time, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who had the entire direction of 
the French affairs in Italy, conſidered Strozzi as a formidable N 
rival in power, and in order to prevent him from acquiring any. . | | 
increaſe of authority from ſucceſs, he was extremely remiſs i 3 ; 
_ ſupplying him either with money to pay his troops, or with 
- Proviſions to ſupport them. Strozzi himſelf, blinded by his 
' reſentment againſt the Medici, puſhed on his operations with the 
impetuoſity of revenge, rather than with the caution and pru- 
- dence ne a great e 5 
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Ar firſt, however, 1 1 ſeveral towns in \ the territories The batt'e of 
of Florence with ſuch vi gour as obliged Medecino, in order 5 
check his progreſs, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which he had inveſted before Strozzi's arrival in Italy. 
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As Coſmo ſuſtained the whole burden of military operations, 
the expence of which muſt ſoon have exhauſted his revenues; as. 
neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan were in con- 
dition to afford him any effectual aid; and as the troops which 
Medecino had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing; 
againſt it during his abſence; it was Strozzi's buſineſs to have 
protracted the war, and to have transferred the ſeat of it into the 
territories of Florence; but the hope of ruining his enemy by 
one deciſive blow, precipitated him into a general engagement 
not far from Marciano. The armies were nearly equal in num- 
ber; but a body of Italian cavalry in which Strozzi placed great 
confidence, having fled either through the treachery or cowar- 
dice of the officers who commanded it, without making any 
reſiſtance, the infantry remained expoſed to the attacks of all 
Medecino's troops. Encouraged, however, by Strozzi's pre- 
ſence and example, who after receiving a dangerous wound 
in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed himſelf at the: 
head of the infantry, and manifeſted an admirable preſence 
of mind, as well as extraordinary valour, they ſtood their ground: 
with great firmneſs, and. repulſed ſuch of the enemy as ventured: 
to approach them. But theſe gallant troops being ſurrounded at: 
laſt on every ſide, and torn in pieces. by a battery of eannon: 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine 
eavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general rout enſued. 


- Strozzi, faint with the loſs of blood, and deeply affected 


with the fatal conſequences of his own raſhneſs, found the: 
utmoſt difficulty in making his eſcape with a handful of men 


— 


2 Pecci Memorie della Siena, vol. iv. p. 157. 


X 4 Meprciyo: 


EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


Mepxcino returned immediately to the ſiege of Siena with Book XI. 3 


his victorious troops, and as Strozzi could not, after the utmoſt 
efforts of activity, collect as many men as to form the appear- 
ance of a regular army, he had leiſure to carry on his approaches 
againſt the town without moleſtation. But the Sieneſe, inſtead 
of ſinking into deſpair upon this cruel diſappointment of their 
only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themſelves to 
the utmoſt extremity, with that undaunted fortitude, which the 
love of liberty alone can inſpire. This generous reſolution 
was warmly ſeconded by Monluc, who commanded the French 
garriſon in the town. The active and enterprizing courage 
which he had diſplayed on many occaſions had procured him 


this command; and as he had ambition which aſpired at the 


higheſt military dignities, without any pretenſions to attain them 
but what he could derive from merit, he determined to diſtin- 
guiſh his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of valour 
and perſeverance. For this purpoſe, he, with unwearied induſtry, 
repaired and ſtrengthened the fortifications ;. he trained the citi- 
zens to the uſe of arms, and accuſtomed them to go through the 


fatigues and dangers of ſervice in common with the ſoldiers ; - 


and as the enemy were extremely ſtrict in guarding all the 
avenues to the city, he huſbanded the proviſions in the maga- 


Zines with the moſt parſimonjous œconomy, and prevailed on 
the ſoldiers as well as the citizens to reſtri themſelves to a very 
moderate daily allowance for their ſubſiſtence. Medecino, 
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Medicino be- 
3 Siena, 


which i is gal- 
lantly de- 
fended by 
the citizens 


and Monluc, 


though his army was not numerous enough to ſtorm the town 


by open force, ventured twice to aſſault it by ſurprize, but he 
was received each time with ſo much ſpirit, and repulſed with 


ſuch loſs, as diſcouraged him frorm-repeating the attempt, and 


left him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine, 
SC 8 _ Wirtz 
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Book A. Wir this view, he fortified his own camp with great care, 


cr + Rd te all the poſts of ſtrength round the place, and having 
8 | Medicivo entirely cut off the beſieged from any communication with the 
converts the þ ; 
kege into adjacent country, he waited patiently until neceſſity ſhould com- 
blockade,  pel them to open their gates. But the enthuſiaſtick zeal of the 
citizens for hberty, made them deſpiſe the inconveniencies 
occaſioned by ſcarcity of proviſions, and even ſupported them 
long under all the miſeries of famine ; Monluc by his example 
and exhortations taught his ſoldiers to vie with them in patience 
and abſtinence; and it was not until they had withſtood a ſiege 
of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horſes, dogs, and 
other animals in the place, and were reduced almoſt to their laſt 
morſel of bread, that they propoſed a capitulation. Even then they 
demanded honourable terms; and as Coſmo, though no ſtranger 
to the extremity of their condition, was afraid that defpair 
might prompt them to venture upon ſome wild enterprize, he 
immediately granted them conditions more favourable than 


they could have expected. 
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gel THE capitulation was made in the Emperor's name, who en- 
* gaged to take the republick of Siena under the Protection of 
ſamine to ca- the Empire; he promiſed to maintain the ancient liberties of 
* the city, to allow the magiſtrates the full exercife of their 
former authority, to ſecure the citizens in the undiſturbed 

poſſeſſion of their privileges and property; he granted an ample 

and unlimited pardon to all who had born arms againſt him; 

he reſerved to himfelf the right of placing a garriſon in the 

town, but engaged not to rebuild the citadel without the con- 
| ſent of the citizens. Monluc and his French garriſon were. 


allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 
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pb obſerved the articles of capitulation, ſo far as de- 
pended on him, with great exactneſs. No violence or inſult 
whatever was offered to the inhabitants, and the French garri- 
ſon was received with all the refpe& due to their ſpirit and 
bravery. But many of the citizens ſuſpecting from the extra- 
ordinary facility with which they had obtained ſuch favourable 


conditions, that the Emperor, as well as Coſmo, would take the 


firſt opportunity of violating them, and diſdaining to poſſeſs a 
precarious liberty, which depended on the will of another, 


abandoned the place of their nativity, and accompanied the 


French to Mont&-Alcino, Porto Ercole, and other ſmall towns in 
the territory of the republic. They eſtabliſhed in Monte-Alcino 
the fame model of government to which they had been accuf- 
tomed at Siena, and appointing magiſtrates with the ſame 


titles and juriſdiction, ſolaced themſelves with this image of 


. ancient liberty. 


Tux fears of the Sieneſe concerning the fate of their coun- 
try were not imaginary, or their ſuſpicion of the Emperor and 
Coſmo ill-founded ; for no ſooner had the Imperial troops taken 


poſſeſſion of the town, than Coſmo, without regarding the ar- 


ticles of capitulation, not only diſplaced the magiſtrates who 
were in office, and nominated new ones devoted to his intereſt, 
but commanded all the citizens to deliver up their arms to per- 


ſons whom he appointed to receive them. They ſubmitted to 


the former from neceſſity, though with all the reluctance and 
regret which men accuſtomed to liberty feel in obeying- the 
firſt commands of a maſter. They did not yield the fame 
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tame obedience to the latter; and many perſons of diſtinction, 


rather than n ! themſelves, by nen their arms, 
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from the rank of freemen to the condition of flaves, fled to 
their countrymen at Mont&-Alcino, and choſe to endure. all 
the hardſhips, and encounter all the dangers which they had 
reaſon to expect in that new ſtation, where they had fixed the 


ſeat of their republick. 


Cosmo, not 18 himſelf ſecure while ſuch numbers of 


Coſmo at- 
po wor po implacable and deſperate enemies were ſettled in his neighbour- 
tired, hood, and retained any degree of power, ſollicited Medecino to 


attack them in their different places of retreat, before they had 

time to recruit their ſtrength and ſpirits, after the many calami- 

ties which they had ſuffered. He prevailed on him, though his 

army was much weakened by hard duty during the ſiege of 

Siena, to inveſt Porto Ercole; and the fortifications being both 

TN hat flight and incompleat, the beſieged were ſoon compelled to open 

Jane 13. their gates. An unexpected order which Medecino received 

from the Emperor to detach the greater part of his troops into 

Piedmont, prevented farther operations, and permitted the 

Sieneſe exiles to reſide for ſome time undiſturbed in Monte- 

Alcino. But their unhappy countrymen who remained at 

Siena, were not yet at the end of their ſufferings ; for the Em- 

'  peror inſtead of adhering to the articles of capitulation, granted 

his ſon Philip the inveſtiture of that city and all its dependen- 

H | cies; and Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new maſter, 

proceeded to ſettle the civil and military government, treated 

| them like a conquered people, and ſubjected them to the Spa- 

PY niſh yoke, without paying any regard whatever to their privi- 
leges or eſtabliſhed forms of policy. 1 e ee 

© Sleid. 617. Thouan. lib. xv. 526. 537. Joan. Camerarii adnot. rer. pre- 


cipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap Freherum, vol. iii. 8 564. Peeci Mem- 
morie dell a Siena, iv. 164, &c. 
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THz Imperial army in /Piadifiour Had been fo feeble, for Book XI. 


ſome time, and its commanders ſo inactive that the Emperor, 77 


in order to give vigor to his operations in that quarter, found eee in 
led mont. 


it neceſſary not only to call off Medecino's troops from Tuſ- 
cany while in the career of conqueſt, but to employ in Pied- 
mont a general of ſuch reputation and abilities, as might 
counterbalance the great military talents of the Marechal 
Briſſac, who was at the head of the French forces in that 


country. 


He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that purpoſe ; but Charles ap- 
it was as much the effect of a court intrigue, as of his opinion . 3 


of the Duke's merit, which led him to this choice. Alva 1 


had long attended Philip with. the utmoſt aſſiduity, and had. 
endeavoured to work himſelf into his confidence by all the in- 
finuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible nature was 
capable. As he nearly reſembled that Prince in many features 
of his character, he began to gain much of his good- will. Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, who dreaded the progreſs: 
which this formidable rival made in his maſter's affections, had 
the addreſs to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The Duke, though ſenſible that he owed this diſtinc- 
tion to the malicious arts of an enemy, who had no other aim - 
than to remove him at a diſtance from court, was of ſuch punc-- 
tilious honour, that he would not decline a command that a- 
peared; dangerous and difficult, but, at the ſame time, ſo: 
haughty. that he would not accept of it but on his own terms, 
inſiſting on being appointed the Emperor's: Vicar General in 
Italy, with the ſupreme military command in all the Imperial: 

and Spaniſh. territories in that country. Charles granted all his 

; demands z; 
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8 unlimited e 

His opera- IIISõ firſt o operations, however, were neither proportioned to 
N nis former reputation and the extenſive powers with which he 
able. was inveſted, nor did they come up to the Emperor's expecta- 


tions. Briſſac had under his command an army which, though 
inferior in number to the Imperialiſts, was compoſed of choſen 
troops, which having grown old in ſervice in that country, 
where every town was fortified, and every caſtle capable of 
being defended, were perfectly acquainted with the manner of 
carrying on war there. By their valour, and his own good con- 
duct, Briſſac not only defeated all the attempts of the Imperia- 
liſts, but added new conqueſts to the territories of which he Was 
formerly maſter. Alva, after having boaſted, with his uſual 
arrogance, that he would drive the-French out of Piedmont in 
a few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter quarters, with the 
ignominy of being unable to preſerve entire that part of the 
country of which the Emperor had hitherto kept poſſeſſion *. 


As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were indeci- 

five, thoſe in the Netherlands were inconſiderable, neither the 

of Emperor nor King of France being able to bring into the field 
anarmy ſtrong enough to undertake any enterprize of moment. 

; ”. . But what Charles wanted in force, he endeavoured to ſupply by 

to betray a bold ſtratagem, the ſucceſs of which would have been equal to 
Imperialiſts, that of the moſt vigorous campaign. During the ſiege of Metz, 
nard Father Guardian of a convent of Franciſcans in that 
city d, by his attachment to the French intereſt, infinuated 


1 4 11 T huan, lib. xv. 529. „ Guicheo Hiſt. de "I. tom. i. 670 
5: n 4; uimſelf 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V *. 
himſelf far i ito the ben and favour of the Duke of Guiſe. Be- Book XI. | 
ing a man of an active and intriguing ſpirit, he had been extremely . oo] 
uſeful both in animating the inhabitants to ſuſtain with patience | 
all the hardſhips of the ſiege, and in procuring intelligence of 
the enemies deſigns and motions. The merit of theſe impor- 
tant ſervices, together with the warm recommendations of the 
Duke of Guile, ſecured him ſuch high confidence with Vielleville, 
who was appointed governor of Metz, when Guiſe left the town, 
that he was permitted to converſe or correſpond with whatever 
perſons he choſe, and nothing that he did created any ſuſpicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold and projecting ad- 
venturers ; or from reſentment againſt the French, who had not 
beſtowed on him ſuch rewards as he thought due to his own 
merit; or tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might carry on and accompliſh 3 | E 
any ſcheme with perfect ſecurity; formed a Kar of . . FER + 


108 Metz to the aer 
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77 


Hz 5 his intention to the Gus damage] of Tho plan of 
Hungary, who governed the Low-Countries in name of her hs +? | 
brother. She approving, without any ſeruple, an act r ; 
chery, from which the Emperor might derive ſignal ad- 
vantage, aſſiſted the Father Guardian in concerting the moſt pro- 1 
per plan for enſuring its ſucceſs, They agreed that the Father 
Guardian ſhould endeavour to gain the monks of his convent to 
concur m promoting the deſign; ; that he ſhould introduce into 75 1 | 
the convent a certain number of choſen ſoldiers, diſguiſed in the _ 
habit of friars ; that when every thing was ripe for execution, OS . + 
the governor of Thionville ſhould march towards Metz in the 
night with à conl! Table body of troops, and attempt to 

J You. m. * "T7 1 ſeale” | 
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ſcale the ramparts; that while the garriſon was employed in 
reſiſting the aſſailants, the monks ſhould ſet fire to the town in 
different places; that the foldiers who lay concealed ſhould: ſally 
out of the convent, 'and attack thoſe who defended the ramparts 
in the rear. Amidſt the univerſal terror and confuſion, which 
events fo unexpected would occaſion, it was not doubted but 
that the Imperialiſts might become maſters of the town. As a 
recompence for this ſervice the Father Guardian ſtipulated that 
he ſhould be appointed biſhop of Metz, and ample rewards were 
promiſed to ſuch of his monks as ſhould be moſt active in co- 
operating with W. 


Tur Father Guardian accompliſhed what he had undertaken 
to perform with great ſecrecy and diſpatch. By his authority 
and arguments, as well as by the proſpect of wealth or Ho- 
nours which he ſet before his monks, he prevailed on all of 
them to enter into the conſpiracy. He introduced into the con-- 
vent, as many ſoldiers as were thought ſufficient, without being 
faſpeted. The governor of Thionville, appriſed in due time 
of the deſign, had aſſembled a proper number of troops for exe 
cuting it ; and'the moment approached, which probably would 
have wreſted from 3 the moſt 1 or ooh is ee 
rms. 927” | | * FAG ON! 


LF T3 
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Bur happily for Mes on the very 9 that was fixed "Y 
Ariking the blow, Vielleville, an able and vigilant officer, re- 
ceĩved information from a ſpy whom he entertained at Thion- 
ville, that certain Franciſcan friars reſorted frequently thither, and: 
mere admitted to many private conferences with the governor;who, 


wor aryl on Preparations tor ſome military ctterprize \ with. 


8 . | great 
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nicating theſe to any perſon, he inſtantly. viſited the convent of 


Franciſcans; detected the ſoldiers who were concealed there; 
and forced them to diſcover as much as they knew concerning 
the nature of the enterprize. The Father Guardian, who had 
gone to Thionville that he might put the laſt hand to his ma- 
chinations, was ſeized at the gate as he returned; and he, in 
order to ſave himſelf from the m4 revealed all the circum» 
Rances * the e. 


das — not ſatisfied with at ſeized the traitors, A body of 
and having fruſtrated their ſchemes, was ſollicitous to take ad- OS 


revenged on the Imperialiſts, For this purpoſe he marched out 
with the beſt troops in his garriſon, and placing theſe in ambuſh 
near the road, by which the Father Guardian had-informed him 
that the governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell 
upon the Imperialiſts with great fury, as they advanced in per- 
fe@ ſecurity, without ſuſpecting any danger to be near. Con- 
founded at this ſudden attack, by an enemy whom they expect - 
ed to ſurprize, they made little reſiſtance ; and a great part of 

the troops employed in this ſervice, among which were many 

perſons of diſtinction, was killed or taken priſoners. Before 
next morning, Vielleville returned to Metz in A cal 


of this dangerous conſpiracy. . Regard for the honour of a body 


4 numerous and reſpectable as the Franciſcans, and unwilling- 
8 | acſs 


— 5 diſpatch, but with a moſt myſterious ſecrecy. This was Book, XI. 
i nt to awak en Vielleville's ſuſpicions. Without commu — A —ͤ — 


vantage of the diſcoveries which he had made, ſo as to be 


1 
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N td reſolution was * for ſome time concerning the fate of - The conſpira- 
the Father Guardian. and his monks, the framers and conductors tors puniſhed. 
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Boox XI. neſs to afford a ſubject of triumph to the enemies of the Romiſlr 
8 church by their diſgrace, ſeem to have occaſioned this delay. 
But at length, the neceſſity of inflicting exemplary puniſhment 

upon them, in order to deter others from venturing to commit 

the ſame crime, became ſo evident, that orders were iſſued to 
proceed to their trial. Their guilt was made apparent by the 

cleareſt evidence; and ſentence of death was paſſed upon the 

Father Guardian together with twenty monks. On the even- 
Ang previous to the day fixed for their execution, the jailor 

vw took them out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto been 
confined ſeparately, and ſhut them all up in one great room, 


*. 2:54 4 that they* might confeſs their ſins one to another, and join to- 


gether in preparing for a future ſtate. But as ſoon as they were 
left alone, inſtead of employing themſelves in the religious ex- 
erciſes ſuitable to their condition, they began to reproach the 
Father Guardian, and four of the fenior monks who had been 
moſt active in ſeducing them, for their inordinate ambition, 
which had brought ſuch miſery on them, and ſuch diſgrace 
upon their order. From reproaches they proceeded to curſes and 
execrations, and at laſt, in a frenzy of rage and deſpair, they fell 
upon them with ſuch violence, that they ' murdered the Father 
Guardian on the fpot, and fo diſabled the other-foury that lit 
became neceſſary to carry them next morning in a cart, together 
- with the dead body of the Father Guardian to the place of exe- 
cution. - Six of the youngeſt were pardoned, the reſt ſuffered 
the LN radi which. their. crime merited *. ' 


* Thoan, lib. xv. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal: 866: ' Memoires du 
Marech. nen pr M. e tom. ĩũ. p. 249, &c. p. 37. Par. 20 57˙ 
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Tuben both parties, exhauſted by the length of the war; Blox? 
carried it on in this languiſhing manner; neither of them ſhewed 2555. 
my diſpoſition to liſten to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole Af ub ne- 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his piety and huma- — — to eſta 
nit to re- eſtabliſn concord among the Princes of Chriſtendom. e 
He had not only perſuaded his miſtreſs, the Queen of England, 
to enter warmly into his ſentiments and to offer her mediation 
to the contending powers; but had prevailed both on the Em- 
peror and King of France to ſend their plenipotentiaries to 4 
village between Gravelines and Ardres. He himfelf, together 
with Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter repaired thither in order to- 
preſide as mediators in the conferences, which were to be held: 
for adjuſting alt the points in: difference. - But though both the: 
monarchs committed this negociation-to thoſe miniſters, in whom 
they placed the greateſt confidence, it was ſbon evident that they 
eame together with no ſincere deſire of accommodation. Each May 21 
propoſed articles fo, extravagant that they could have no hopes 
oft their being accepted. Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his 
real; addreſs and invention, in order to perſuade them to re- 
bnguiſh ſuch extravagant demands, and to conſent to the ſub- 
ſtitution of more equal conditions became ſenſible of the folly. 
of waſting time, in attempting to reconcile thoſe; whom their: 
abſtinacy, rendered rural OT the eee and. 
returned into England KA $2 ita ia ad bobrregqitt ul 36 
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Don "NG thetet tranſictions it in other parts bay Europe, yn Aﬀiirs off 
enjoyed fuch profsund tranquillity, a as afforded the. diet full lei- Germ. 
ba to deliberate, and to eſtabliſh proper regulations c concerning a. SO 
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Bogx XI Point of; the greateſt conſequence to the internal peace 66-the 


Empire. By the treaty of Paſſau in one thouſand five hundred 


and fifty-twoz it had been referred to the next diet of the Em- 


pire to confirm and perfect the plan of religious pacification- 


only as the firſt and great buſineſs of the diet, but as the point wHicli 


which the violent commotions/-exdited by Albert of Branden- 


burgh had filled the Empire, as well as the conſtant attention 
which Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, 
had hitherto. prevented the holding a diet, though it had been 
ſummoned, Tone * nee, on the dere. to meet at 
R n 1 Nr Ane) e 
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* as * was now — on e een Ferdi 
eand about the beginning of this year had repaired to Augſburg, 
Though few of the Princes were preſent either in perſon or by 
their deputies, he opened the aſſembly by-a: ſpeech; in which he 
Propoſed: the termination of the diſſentions, to which, the new 
tenets and controverſies with regard to religion had given riſe, not 


both the Emperor and he had moſt at heart. He repreſented the 
innumerable obſtacles which the Emperor had to ſurmount be- 
fore he could procure the convocation of a general council, as well 
as the fatal accidents which had for ſometime retarded, and had 
at laſt ſuſpended the conſultations of that aſſembly. He obſerved 
that experience had already taught them how vain it was to 
expect any remedy for evils, which demanded immediate re- 
dreſs, from a general council; the aſſembling of which would 


| either be prevented, or its deliberations be interrupted by the 


diſſentions and hoſtilities of the Princes of Chriſtendom; - That 
a national council in Germany, which, as ſome-imagined, might 
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be called with greater eaſe, and deliberate with more perle Book XU 

ſecurity, was an aſſembly of an unprecedented nature, the juriſa r 

diction of which was uncertain in its extent, and the form of its N 

proceedings undefined ; That in his opinion there remained but 

one method for compoſing their unhappy differences, which 

though it had been often tried without ſucceſs, might yet prove- 

effectual if it were attempted with a better and more pacific- 

ſpirit - than had appeared on former occaſions, and that was to 

chuſe a few men of learning, abilities and moderation, who by 

diſcuſſing the diſputed articles in an amicable conference, might 

explain them in ſuch a manner as to bring the contending — 

either to A PAs eee 0 
N 2 


Tue . eig 3 in common form, and Apperted Suſpicions- 


over the Empire, revived the fears and jealouſies of the Prote- 22 e 


ſtants; Ferdinand, they obſerved with much ſurprize, had not ſtants- 
once mentioned, in his addreſs to the diet, the treaty of Paſſau, 
the ſtipulations in which they conſidered as the great ſecurity of 

| their, religious liberty. The ſuſpicions to which this gave 

riſe were confirmed by the accounts which they daily received of 

che extreme rigor with which, Ferdinand treated their Proteſtant: | 

in his hereditary:dominions, and as it was natural to- 

| hanſdes his ada. as the ſureſt indication, of his intentions, 
ed their confidence in thoſe pompous. profeſſions of 
moderation or of zeal: for the Rand: of concord, t to» 
eee wendy FEPHGNANL.. en e r 
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Tux „ the Cardival 7 dw, = Sts Ss Pope had: TheſeincienE* 


appointed to attend the diet as his nuncid, compleated their con e 
viction, and left them n room to doubt that ſome dangerous nuncio from + 


the Pope to 


machigation. was forming againſt the ws or. lafety of the Pro- the diet. 
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Book XI. reſtane church,” Julius elated with he unexpedted return of 
the ſpixit of mutiny and revolt having now ſpent its force: the 
happy period was come hen the church might reſume its an- 
cient authority, and be obeyed by the people with the ſame 
tame ſubmiſſiogf as formerly. Full of theſe hopes, he had ſent 
Morope „to. Augſburg. with inflruRions- to employ. his elo- 
quence1in' order to excite the Germans to imitate the laudable 
example of the Engliſh, and his political addreſs in order to 
prevent any decree of the diet to the detriment of the catholick 
faith. As Morone inherited from his father, the chancellor of 
Milan, uncommon talents for negociation and intrigue; he could 
ſcarce have failed of embarraſſing the meaſures of the Prote- 
ſtants in the diet or of — they aimed at obtain- 
20S in Ke for their n. lecurnty.... 617 
Iaaaldoe oil 
The death of , „Ayr — — delivered them bum ul ihe 
which they had reaſon to apprehend from Morone's preſence. 
Julius, by abandoning himſelf to pleaſures and amuſements 
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eſpecially. ib attended with deny; became an intoletable 


burden bam, had . reſiſted the follitatibris of His nephes 


ern young man. But whi n 
invent for eluding his requeſt Were 
' exhauſted, and at the ſame time his indolent averſion to buſineſs 
continued to grow upon "him, he Feigntd' indifpoſition rather | 
than yield to his nephews importunity; and that he might give | 
hs ret ok a 82 10 colour of probability, he not bah confined 
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SY WE WEI eee but changed Ils aal digt und Wün- Boox XL. ; 
ner of life. By perfiſting too long in acting this ridiculous — 1 
Part, he contracted a real diſeaſe, of which he died in a fer i # 
days, leaving his infamous miniog the Cardinal de Monte to March „ 
bear his name, and to diſgrace the dignity which he had cn. 
ferred upon him As ſoon 48 Morone heard of his death, he ſet The e age 
gut abruptly from Augſburg, where he had reſided only a few ogg REO. 
days, be might be prefatatiie | of a new Pontiff. „ 
e010} 334570 FI. 366033 HARM 2061296 gl 1515 7 55 22 2 3 11 % 
Ox cauſe of their . the Ferdinand PURE 
Proteſtants ſoon became ſenſible that their conjectures concerning — bs 2 
Ferdinand's intentions, how plauſi ble ſoever, were ill-founded, 5 . Anat 1 
id tha t he had no thoughts of violating the articles farourable 1 2 
to them in the treaty of Paſſau. Charles, from the time that — 5 
Maurice had defeated all his ſchemes in the Empire, and over- 1 e 25 | | | 5 
turned the great” yſtem of religious and civil deſpotiſm, which * hs 
he had almoſt eſtabliſhed there, gave little attention to the in- ade . 2 * 
ternal government 6f Germany, and permitted his brother to | | 
p rue whatever meaſures he judged moſt falutary and expedient. IS, | 
| 1d, leſs ambitious and enterprizing than the Emperor, 1 
inſtead of refuming a pl: „ which he, with power and reſources ws 3 
* far ſuperior, had Failed 'of accompliſhing, endeavoured . 
attach the Princes of the Empite to his family by an admini⸗ e 
ſtration uniformly moderate and equitable. 170 this he gave, IEA ws 7 4.5 3 
at preſent, particular attention, becauſe his ſituation at This | e 
juncture rendered it neceſſary to court how favqur and N „ 
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ebe had it had met 8 firſt 
44 * mit, but had hot perſuaded; him to r 

the foc- warmly to rene his requeſts to his brother that he would ac- 


Lee. eept of me cempenſatiom for his- prior right of ſucceſſion; and 
4 ffſccriſice that to the grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria; Ferdinand 
| Who Was as little diſpoſed; as formerly, togive ſuch at-extraor= 
3 | © dinary proof of ſelf-denial, being ſenſible that, in order to de- 
= | | Si M8 feat this. ſcheme, not only the moſt. inflexible firmneſs on- his 
E . ps rt, but a vigorous declaration from the Princes of the 


9 WF. OT in behalf, of his title, were requiſite ; was willi | 
1 5 their favour by 2 0 them in eyery Point that they, de med 
| | »# | | $£1 
| k 1 ential. 75 
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„dende Han- great part of n were ready to attack the 
- BY provinces ſtill ſubject to his authority with a formidable army, 
againſt which he could bring no equal force into the field, 
58 - the diet ſhould grant him immediate and ex inary: aid. 
1 2 ee 8 eee eee ee 
3s n were not eſtabliſhed. on a. foundation 


. mould appear, even. to the Protel 
_ ES 2s 5 nent, as might not only al 725 
A n but encourage. i 4: | 
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Ip :" = POET, 'As STEP taken by the Proteſtants themſelves, a ſhort time after 
„ ns the opening of the diet, rendered him ſtill more cautious of giving 
3 Her \ them 2 new cauſe of offence. As ſoon as the publication of Fer- | 
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with the Landgrave of Heſſe, met at Naumburgh, and ren 
the ancient treaty of confraternity had long mas 


their families, they added to it a new article; by which e , 
contraQting parties bound themſelves to adhere to the confeſſion | 
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Fury NAND, influenced by all theſe conſiderations; employ- Ferdinand 
= his utmoſt addreſs in conducting the deliberations of the diet ***10u5'o, 
0 as not to excite. the jealouſy of a party on while friendlhibp — 

he de and whoſe enmity, as they had not only taken the 4” 
alarm, but had begun to prepare for their defence,” he had fo | 
much reaſon to dread. The members of the diet readily a 

to Ferdinand's propoſal of taking, the ſtate of religi hs 3 

t fideration, previous to any other buſineſs. But, as ſoon as bey | 
entered upon it, both parties diſcovered" all the zcal and ani er I 
moſity which a ſubject ſo intereſting naturally engenders, and +: + 
which the rancour of controverſy, together with the violence'af ß 
9 1nHam | eld pitch, bit itz dil "obo ” 
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ſecurity Which 
claimed in conſequence of the treaty of Paſſau ſhould extend, 
without limitation, to all who had: kitherto'et embraced the d 
trine of Luther, or he fhould het ac 
| Gut cs, having firſt” 


ions of the 
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ſupreme and final judge with reſpedt to all article of . ver 
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Bech XI. uch as Had? the new opinions; which, on account 
I preſent ſitustiom of the Empire, and for the ſake of 
on price, they wete walhing to e6Hfirin; ſhould not be extended 
„ either to theſe ties ieh had conformed to the Thterith, or to 
much ecclefiaſtics as euld for the future apoſtatire from the 
chureſ of Rome. It was no eafy matter to reconcile ſuch opps- | 
 fite pretenſions, which were ſupported; on "each fide, by the 
| moſt elaborate arguments, and the greateſt acrimony of expreſ- 

ion, that the abilities or zeal of theologians long exerciſed in 
diſputation could ſuggeſt. Ferdinand, however, by his addreſt 
Aud perſeverance; by ſoftening ſome things on each ſide; 
putting a favourable meaning upon others; by repreſentitig i 
3 the neceſſity as well as the advantages of 'contord; 
and by threatenirig on ſome occaſions, when all other confidera- 
tions were difregatded; to diſſolve the diet, an them at 
length to a concluſion in which they all TT TI 
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religion eſta» 
lied. the chief articles which it ebntzined, That füch Princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the Confeſſion of 
_. ;- Avgſburg,. hall be permitted /to profeſs the doctrine and 
> . exerciſe the worſhip, which. it nthoriſes without interruption or 

the King of the Romana, or 
That the Proteſtants op their 
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2 - inoleſtation from the Emper 
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„ + an power or perſon whatſoever 


plot, ſhall give no diſquict. to the Princes and States Who ad- 
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claim no Wirte juriſdiction i in ſuch ftates : as receivethe Con Boox — "_ 
feſſion of Augſburg; That ſuch as had ſeized the benefices or IS... 8 
revenues of the church, previous to the treaty of Paſſau, mall . . 
retain poſſeſſion of chem, and be liable to no proſecution l in 'the Mo OY CHOKE 
Wed chamber on that account; That the ſupreme civil * 
power in every ſtate ſhall have right to eſtabliſh what form 6f 

doctrine and worſhip it ſhall deem proper, and if any of its. 

ſubjeQs refuſe to conform to theſe, ſhall permit them to remove - 7 

with all their effects wherever they pleaſe; That if any prefate koh 

or eccleſiaſtic ſhall hereafter abandon the Romiſh reli; pion, he : 
ſhall inſtantly relinquiſh his dioceſe or benefice, and it ſhall ber F 
lawful for thoſe in whom the right of nomination is veſted, to- : 
proceed immediately to an election, as if the office were vacant 1 
by death or tranſlation, and to appoint a ſucceſſor of undoubted: * "I 
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| 888 are the capital 44 7 in Mee, acts Receſs, 89 is W 
the baſis of religious peace in Germany, and the bond of union on 52 + 
among its various ſtates, the ſentiments of which are ſo extremely, ples — — of * 
different with reſpect to points the moſt intereſting and i impor- 5 | 7 
tant. In our age and nation, to y Fich the idea of” Toleration i is . wth 
familiar, and its beneficial effects well known, it may ſeem 3 
ſtrange that a method of terminating their diſſentions, o ſuit=- 5 


able to the mild and charitable. ſpirit of the Chriſtian: religion,, 5 


did not ſooner occur to the contending parties. But an expe». 53, 
dient, which, how ſalutary ſoever it might be, Was repugnant %% ˖ WW 
to the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians during many ee, W 
did not lie obvious to diſcovery. Among the ancient heathens 3 FA 
all whoſe deities; 2 local and tutelary, e of ſentiment: 3 „ 
1 debe. E. Paul, 368. Pallar, P. x3. 161. 2 1: 0 ( 
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* been no ſouree of animoſity, becauſe the acknowledging x Vene- 


ration to be due to aviy one God, did not imply denial of the 
exiſtence or the power of any other God; nor were the modes 
and rites of worſhip eſtabliſhed in one country incompatible with 
thoſe which other nations approved of and obſerved. Thus the 
errors in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch a nature as to be 
"ks of coneord, and notwithſtanding the amazing number 
of their deities, as well as the infinite variety of their ceremonies, 
2 ſociable and tolerating ſpirit ſubfiſted almoſt e in 
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Valet to be the ſole object of religious veneration, preſeribed the 
form of worſhip moſt acceptable to him, whoever admitted the 
truth it held, of conſequence, every other mode of religion to be 
_ abſurd and impious. Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the 
Chhriſtian faith in propagating its doctrines, and theardour with 
which they laboured to overturn every other form of worſhip. 
They employed, however, for this purpoſe no methods but ſuch” 
as ſuited the nature of religion. y the force of powerful argu- 
ments, they convinced the underſtandings of men; by the 
charms of ſuperior virtue, they al and captivated their 
hearts, At length the civil power declared in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, and though numbers, imitating the example of their 
| ſuperiors, crouded into the church, many fall adhered to their 
ancient ſuperſtitions. Enraged at their obſtinacy, the miniſters 
of religion, whole zeal was ſtill unabated, though their ſanctity 
=. virtue were much diminiſhed; forgot ſo far the nature of 
Heir own mſn, and of the ents Wines they e 15 
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niultiplicd, from various cauſes, among Chriſtians themſelyes, 1 
and the ſame unhalfowed weapons which had firſt been uſed l! 
againſt the enemies of their religion, were turned againſt each_ 


other. Every zealous diſputant endeavoured to intereſt che 1 | 
© civil magiſtrate in his cauſe, and each in his turn employed the 1 

Keule arm to cruſh or to exterminate his opponents. Not eng 2 | 

after, the biſhops of Rome put in their claim to infallibilit in a” 

explaining atticles of faith, and deciding points in 6. 3 


very, and bold as the pretenſſon was, they, by their artifices 
and perfeverance, impoſed on the credulity of mankind, anlegt 
brought 1 them to recognize it. To doubt or to deny any doc- 2 8 „ 
trine to which theſe unerring inſtructors had given the fanctior nn 
of their approbation, was held to be not only : a reſiſting of TY . . 
but an act of rebellion againſt their ſacred authority; and te 
fecular power, of which by various art they hat sn 7 opt 

abſolute direction, was inſtantly employed to Avenge both. W 
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Tus Europe had been accuſtomed, during many centuries, eie, Tg 
to ſee ſpeculative opi inions propagated or defended by force; "the 
charity and mutual fort < which Chriftiani © 7, 600 
wich much warmth were 1 the ſacred tights of con 2 „ 

the idea of toleration, but 08 Ne Geek itſelf, ia Be ſenſe nom 
to ft, was unknG wn. A tight toexti ate error by force W i „ 
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to be the prerogative of thoſe who poſſeſſed id 
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9 that they had got poſſeſnon of this invaluableatiainment, they all 
„ | __ claimedand exerciſed, as far as they were. able, the rights which 
== At was ſuppoſed to convey. The Roman catholicks, as their ſyſtem 
_ - reſted on the deciſions of an infallible judge, never doubted that 

- MM "© > truth was on their fide, and ze civil power to 
repell the impious and heretical i innovators who. had tifen-up 
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"HHP WM”. inf it. The Proteſtants, no leſs confident that their doctrine 
_—— . - _- 6 founded, required, with equal ardour, the Princes of 
= 5 tex party to check-ſuch as preſumed to impugn or to oppoſe 
* 28S ; Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the te- 


A bee church in their reſpeQive countries, inflicted, as far as 
| . ob ey had power and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments 4 

„ were denounced againſt their on diſciples by the church of 
n Rome, on ſuch as called in queſtion any article in their creeds, 
V follpwers,. and perhaps to their opponents,;.itw 
5 peared a ſymptom of diffidence i in the goodneſs of 
. 4 5 51. | 7 _ cauſe, Or an acknowledgement- that. it was not well unded, 
Wy . * had not employed in its defence all thoſe means which 


6 it as ſuppoſed truth had a right. enen. rp: h 22.45: 
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| ſuch liberal and enlarged ſentiments concerning freedom of 2, 
religious inquiry or the nature of toleration. It was 
more than a ſcheme of pacification; which political 
tions alone had ſuggeſted to the 
andre er -n de es rendered neceſſary. Of ' 
than un article in the nevels it- 1 


falf; bywhich che benefimaf the 
only to the Catholicks.on che ons ſide, and t0 ſuch as adhered | 
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Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in conſequence of that excluſion, | LH 
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Nor did they obtain any —— 
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followers-of Tak were ly pleaſed with the 
bh they acquired byithis-receſs, ſuch as adbered-to © 
e eee nnn that 


be admitted to enjoy in as ample manner -— 


it is evident, was founded on no — 
religz- 
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5 attached to a certain ſyſtem, from being alienated to any ocher 
5 purpoſe, that the Proteſtants, though they foreſaw its conſe- 
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„ — were 1 to e their oppoſitĩon to it. 
„ | have taken care 

1 5 2 * nennen in every eaſe where there was an 
1 eee, pytting it in exenution, it has proved the great 
of the Romiſh church in Germany againſt the Reforma- 
1 tion; and as from this periad the ſame tomptation of intereſt did 
nut allure Genleſiattivks tondli; the eſtabliſhed fyſtem, there 
muse been fow of cht order, who have loved truth with ſyck 
r e 


more in nete a. the ſtate and 
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1 tod interſe and anno applibation of mütid tw Beo NI. 
mme ſchemes of improvement which he meditate, exhauſted f — 
entirely the vigour of his feeble conſtitution, that he fiekened ; 
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Al the” #flahtetits in and 
conelaves, were dphiyed in that which Was Bebe fr 
4 fucceffor to Miele x We” et _—_ —— a 
firy number of fuffrages i 8a hls Oe party; But; after 
i ſttuggle of no long duration, tough” Gnduftet with alt 3 
! mae coiltendinig te is grew © 
an object, they united ir chafing” John Peter Caraffa the” eldeff May 23 

member of the ſacred colleg ge and che ſon of Count Montorio, a 
fobletwari of an illuſti Bott ne y in the Kin gdom of Naples. 1 


Er *Caraifa's own > merit; "and 8 Perhaps his preat age, ö 
' which ſoothed all the diſa ppointed candidates with the nearpro=, 
ect of a a new vicancy, concurred} in bringing about this ſpeedy & 088; 
VVV 
mory aory of Tal ff by ern he ad been created Cardinal, _ . 
his gratitude to die kam 7 of Farneſe L arneſe, | he «fſumed ps 
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at this time with great ardour.. His ow 
'/ ever, naturally gloomy and ſevere, was more formed to imbibe, 
the ſour ſpirit of the former, than to receive any degree of 
1 or liberality of ſentiment from the latter; ſo that he. 
acquired rather the qualities and aſſions of a recluſe ec: ick 
for the conduct of great 
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Pr cordingly, when he entered into orders, although 


 benefices were beſtowed on him, and he was early grin 
5 nuncio in different courts, he ſoon became diſguſted with 
'” courſe of life, and languiſhed to be in a ſituation more ſuited to 
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to. 


Rome, in order to conſult with him concerning 

which might be moſt proper and effectual for the ſuppreſſing 3 
hereſy, and re-eſtabliſhing the ancient authority af the ch 
Having thus allured him from his ſolitude, the Pope, partly by 
intreaties, and partly by his authority, pr on him to accept 
of a Cardinal's hat, to re- aſſume the benefices which he had re | 
ſigned, and to return again into the uſual path of eccleſiaftical _ 3 
den Hb he fone 16 have rel during twd © 1 + 


diffolute of a auy in Europe, Caralfa retained his 
not only of all ins! 


inſtrument in eſtabliſhing” 
odious tribunal of the Trquiſition in the 
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frees family, and when the 
> use in what manner he weald/ ce to live” he 
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their diſguſt | 8 | 3 
with the Em- 5 "760; Ol 
ſerved in the Spaniſh troops he had not received ſuch. marked of _: _ 


honour and diſtinction a8 he thought due to his birth an merit. X 2 - 
Diſguſted with this ill-uſatge, ha had abruptiy quitted theIiaperial — © 4 
| iervicew. and entering ibw-that of France ;.he had Wet omi mer t 1 
with ſuch 4 reception as ſoothed bie vaniry, and attached himw - { nl 
he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Emperor as t „„ 
enemy to the liberty and independence of the Italian ſtates. . «op 
; I to receive impreſfons 0. ni N 
s 40917. ag1 03t 
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chem in the caſtle'of $1 Angeles be ed 
7 and other \ barons, the ancient retainers to the 
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and the Pope; chat they ſhould ? 
of Naples with their „ 
prove ſueceſsful, that 
an form of government ſhould be zeeſtt= — 
bliſhed in the former, and the inveſtiture of the latter ſhould de — 
granted to one of the French King's ſons, after „ — ST On 
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"Th King, "lured 4 thels 6 ious projects, gaye a moſt Coole... R_ 


favourable lence to the envoy. But when the matter was — ; 8 


youu the Ce 4D 
propoſed i in couneil, the conſtable Montmorency, whole natu- lance win, 4; 1M 


the Pope. _-- += © On 
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De Dake of - Tanzer arguments, weighty in themſelves, and urged by. ; 
HS es, miniſter of great authority, would probably have determined: 
f 8 the King to decline any connection with the Pope But 0 
7 of Guile and hie brother che Cardinal of Lorrain „ W 


| R "> 4a g | delighted 30. leſs. in bold and dangerons undertakings than 
© Montmorency ſhunned them, declared warmly for an alliance 


win the Pope. The inal cxpeQed to- he. entruſted” with. 
8 e duct of the negociations in tlie court of Rome to which. 
ee would give riſe; che duke laid his account with 
. N g ne command of dhe army which would be appointed. 
; 3 aples; and eonſidering themſelves as already . 
: 1 vaſt projects opened to their” aſpiring and un- | 
LIT Their credit, 'together with the influence: 
5 the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was,. 


oted to dhe intereſt of the - family of 


Guiſe, more than-counterbalanced all 
55 remonſtranctes, and prevailed on an 


Meanwhile,, i 
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| had recourſe to the arts which they had already p EET 
1 6. They alarmed him with new repreſen= n 
ch they had received of 2 4a. _- —_ 
| al ders, and | with new diſcoveries which they pre- Wb  —_ 
| made of conſpiracies formed, and Juſt ready ts. . 1 
nike een win SE, = 
gor theſe artifices, having been formerly tried, would not Wenne .\ 0 3 
| Have opesated a ſecond time with the ſame force, nor have made my ＋ > - FH [0 
me impreſſon which they wiſhed, if Paul had not been ex- „ 1 
<ited by an offence of that kind which he was leaſt able to ber. 
He reotived adyice of the receſs of the, diet af Augſburg, and & 
Ee che toleration which was thereby granted to the Proteſtants, ZZ 
ö this threw. him at once into ſuch tranſports of. | | l 
r _ againſt the Emperor and. ang. of the 7 Wl | 
| - headlong into all the violent meaſures of his nephews. ET -:; 55 
_ - high ideas with reiß to the papal prerogative, and animated — | © & 
„ with the fierceſt zeal agajuſt hereſy, he conſidered. the liberty g 8 
decidi S concerning religious matters, which had been aſſumed by oo 194 oo 
= an aſſembly compoſed partly of laymen, as a preſumptuous and —2˖ on 
_ . -unpardonable t on that juriſdiction which belonged - 
| to him alone 3 and regarded. the indulgence whici had been 
e bits as an inipious act of that power which 


; of both wo the | 


He camplained loudly 


diet had 


addreſſed to 
dhe miniſter of a Prince who had fo often made Pontiffs more 
formidable feel the weight of his power. The ambaſſador, - 
however, heard/ all his extravagant propoſitions and miena- 

ces, with' much patience, and endea voured to ſooth him 

HUG putting him in mind of the extreme diſtreſs to 
Emperor was reduced at Inſpruck, of the engagements which 
be had come under to the Proteſtants in order to extricate him 
elf, of the neceſſity of fulfilling theſe, and of dccommo- 
eto ce: dating his conduct to the Gtuation of his affairs. But weighty 
„ theſe conſiderations ' were, they made no impreſſion on 
te mind of the haughty and bigotted pontiff, who in- 
| ſtantly replied, that he woul abſolve him by his apoſtvlick 

_ authority from the obligation of theſe engagemen ts, and 

even command him not to perform them; ; that in carrying on 
che cauſe of God and of the church, no regard ought to 8 
5 had to the maxims of worldly prudence and policy, and that 
the ill ſucceſs of the. Emperor's ſchemes in Germany might 
juſtly be deemed a mark of the divine diſpleaſure againſt him, 
TIF. on account of his having Paid little attention to the former, while 
regulated. his conduct entirely by the latter. Having ſaid 
he turned from the ambaſſador abruptly without. 1 wal ing 
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found the Rin rep perſua „ a. treaty, » 
had for its object, the win af a Prince againſt whom be 
was fo highly exaſperated. The ions in the treaty were 

much the ſame as had been ed by the Pope's. envoy vat n 
aris ; and it was agreed to keep the whole tranſaction r 
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DURING the negociation of this treaty: at Rome and Paris, The Emperor 
- reſalves to c- 
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\ | Book: 0 have deſpiſed. their 
. 8 aflicted witty his ſon's 1 I | 
3 much he owe to his-father's bounty, obliged, him to re 
„3 -lome weeks at Burgos, before he 
| . NT | or his reer had deſtined for them, he oy not help ex- 
BE 2 2 preſſing ! doch m_— and'diffatisfaQion*. - At laſt the money 
=» There he took 4 laſt and tender leave of his. two ſiſters, whom 
8 „5 he would not permit to accompany him to his i ; 
0 3 they entreated it with tears, not only that they might have the 
1 conſolation of contributing their attrndanee: erben 
| 4 | | | 4t Darke 2 Sate or to ſooth his 
| 1 | Krusten end benefit by joining with: Dink in thoſe; enen 
0 5 4 nnen 
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1 Br Feen Valladatd he confiaucd tis journey to Plagen 
| TE | Eſtremadura. He had paſſed through that city a great: many 
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eMPEROR CHARLES v. 5 CE 
nd test entnt, Watered" by a fmall brook, and Aitopindt Book XV. 
by 5M grounds, covered with lofty trees; both from the — 
nature of the foil,” and temperature of the climate, woos . 
eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in Spain. 
Some months before his reſignation he had ſent an archite& thi- 
ther, to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, for his actommo- 
dation; but he gave ſtrick orders that the ftile of the building 
ſhould be fuch as ſuited his preſent ſtation, rather than his for- 
mier dignity. It conſiſted only of fix rooms, four of them in 
| the form sf Friars cells, with naked walls; and the other two, 
tw nty feet ſquare, were hung with' brown cloth; and fur- 
fit in the moſt ſimple manner. They were all level with the 
ground; Wich a door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles 
Himſelf had given the plan, and had filled it with various plants, 
which he propoſed to cultivate with his on hands. On the 
other fide it commubicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 
in Which he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble 1887 . 
retreat, ſcarce ſufficient for the comfortable accommodation of a Maar, "oa 
ptivate gentleman, did Charles enter, wih twelve domeſticks—— 
, only... He buried there, in ſolitude: and filence, his grandeur, N 
_ bis ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt projects, which, dur- W 
half = A century, had alarmed and agitated Europe; filling ITE, e 


— 


ing 77.4 4% 
"every kingdom in it, by turns, Wich ar terror, of bis ane, 
. dread of being e to his 5 78 Us 1 gt 
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5 ER AK n between Charles 7 ovate” and chat of the Conta be». 
71 2 "Y 3, £3 | n £ he 
2 pe t this Junctu re, was. 7 obvious, that, it 2 * even he aer, of. 
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careleſs obſervers; J nor was the compariſon which they © Charles audi 


made much. to. Paul's advantage. r The former, 0 e 
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The duke of | 


Guiſe leads 
the French 
army into 


bens Ila berg to geit. long accuſtomed to the ſplendor which age, 
, nies ſupreme, power, apd ig thoſe; buſy. and. intereſting ſees in, 
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which. an active ambition had engaged him, quitted tlie _—_ 
at, an early period of life, that he might cloſe the evening of his 
days in tranquillity, and, ſecu re ſome interval for ſober thou gh ty, 
andi ſerious. recolleQion, The latter, a prieſt, who had. paſſed the 
© early. part of his life in the ſhade of the ſchools, and. in the ſtudy, 

of the ſpeculative ſciences, who was ſeemingly. ſo detached from 
the world, that he had ſhut himſelf up for many years in the ſoli⸗ 
tude of a cloiſter, and Who was not raiſed to the Papal throns, | 
until he had reached the extremity. of old age, diſcoveted. at 
once all the impetuoſity of youthful, ambition, and engaged in 


. vaſt ſchemes, in order to accompliſh. which, he ſcrupled not to 


ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord and to kindle the flames of war in+ 
every corner of Europe. But Paul, regardleſs, of the opinion, and 
. cenſures.of mankind, held on his own courſe with his wonted 
* and violence. Theſe, although they ſeemed already 


to have exceeded all bounds, roſe. to till a Sten en ent 
nende doit ia int. B 
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THAT which the two Princes of Lorrain Gecko Fn deſc, 
had happened. The duke of Guiſe was entruſted with the com 
mand of the army apppinted to march to the Pope's aſſiſtance. | 
It conliſtedof 1 twenty thouſand men, of the beſt troops in ee 
vice of France, So high was the Duke's reputation, and al 
the general expeQation, of beholding ſome extraordinary e 
of his courage ne, in a N which. ho had Pre 


where he might difplay his own $45 1 that many . . he" 4 


French ' nobility, who had no command | in the troops em- 


3 ben Nu as wee This ae, polled the 
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EMPEROR CHARLES: . 
Alpyin a rigorous ſeaſon, and advanced towerde Romes without Book XII. 


enough to act in different parts, had collected all their forces in one 
Toons the frontiers of Wann for the * * n 3 


x 


e Mr the approach of the French, the Pope 10 The The Pope: 
looſe all the fury of his reſentment againſt Philip, which, not- ties ties dgaint 
withſtanding the natural violence of his temper, prudential con- Ow 
ſiderations had hitherto obliged him to keep under ſome re- 
ſtraint. He named commiſſioners, whom he empowered to paſs 
judgment in the ſuit; which the conſiſtorial advocate had com- 
menced againſt Philip, in order to prove that he had forfeited 

| the crown of Naples, by taking arms againſt the Holy See, of baren 
which he was a vaſſal. He recalled all the nuncios reſident in 
the courts of Charles V. of Philip, or of any of their allies. This 2 
was levelled chicfly againſt Cardinal Pole, che Papal legate in the, April 
court-of England, whoſe great merit, in having contributed __ 
ſucceſsfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expeAation « of farther ſervices that he might 
perform, was not ſufficient to ſereen him from the reſentment, 
which he had incurred by his zealous endeayours to re-eſtablim 
peace between the houſe of Auſtria and France. He commanded . © © 
an addition to be made to the anathemas annually denounced” 
againſt the enemies of the church on Maundy-Thurſday, 
whereby he inflited the cenſure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invaſion of the eccleſiaſtical territories, whats 
ever their tank or dignity might be; and, in conſequence of this, 
the uſual pigeons # for gg nue, rs ang * 


eee, e ie 6+. 
e .. . * 10. Mem, de Ride 
vor m. e Tee 
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any oppoſition from the Spaniards, who, as they were not ſtrong e he 


r 
W ww 


1997. 
His military © 
Preparations 
inadequate. 
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when he was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of ſucceſa, N 
he found none of the preparations for war in fuck forwurdneſs 


5 ea Ro. or THE 
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por while the” Pope — theſe! wild: and 
childiſh fillies of rage, ne either neglected, or it exceeded ls 
power, to take ſueh meafures as would have rendered his reſent- 
ment realy formidable, ad fatal to his enemies. For, when 


the duke of Guiſe entered Rome, where he was received with a 
triumphal pomp, which would have been more ſuitable if he had 


been returning from having terminated the war with glory, than 


as Caraifz had promiſed; or he had erpected. The Papal troops 


were far inferior in number to the quota ſtipulated no maga- 


principle in their policy, declared their refolution to preſerve an 


for paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to that 


were either openly united in league with Philip, or fecretly” 


zines ſufficient for their ſubſiſtance were formed ; nor was money - 


cantious maxim which the misfortunes of their ſtate had firſt | 
led thert to adopt, and which was now become a fandamental 


exact neutrality, without taking any part in the quarrels of 
Princes (6 far their fuperfors ire power. The other Italian ſtates 


wiſhed fucceſs to his arms againſt a Pontiff, whoſe inconfiderate | 


*þ ambition tad rendered ltaly once more the ſext of war, | 


Fus obe of Gui perecived chat Aol welphy — | 


wa wack develve on hien; and became ſenſible, though too 


late, how imprudent it is to rely, in te execution of great enter- 5 
prises, on the aid of feeble aflies. Puſhed on, however, by the 


Pope's impatience for action, as well as by his on deſire of per- | 
forming ſomething of What he had ſe eonfidently umdertaken, 
he marched towards Naples, and began his operations, But the 


ſucceſs of theſe fell far ſhort of his former reputation, of what 
the youll * and of what * himſelf had promiſed. He 
Dt . : , * 3 a 8 2 | FRE . 


| EMPEROR CHARLES: J Ia. 
4 ater e Boox XII. 1 - 
importance on the Neapolitan, frontier, - But the obſtinacy with e 
which the Spaniſh governor defended it, baflledallthe jmpetuous 
_ efforts of the French yalour, andobliged Guiſe, aftera ſiege of three _ 
weeks, to retire from the town with diſgrace. He endeavoured 
to wipe off that Rain, by adyancing. boldly towards the duke of 
- Alva's camp, and offering him battle. But that prudent com © 
mander, ſenſible of all the advantages of ſtanding on the defen- N 5 
ſive before an invading enemy, declined an engagement, and Fe” Br 
kept within his entrenchments; and adhering to his plan with 3 
the ſteadineſs of a Caſtilian, cluded with great addreſs all Guiſes 3 
ſtratagems, to draw him into action. Meanwhile, ſickneſs | „ 
. Waſted the French army; violent diſſenſions had ariſen between © 
_ Guiſe and the commander of the Pope's forces; the Spaniards 
_ renewed their incurſions into the eceleſiaſtical fate ; the Pope, 
when he found, inſtead. of the conqueſts and triumphs Which gage 1 
had fondly expected, that he could not ſecure his own: territories NH : 
from depredation, murmured, gomplained, and began to talk of 
peace. The duke of Guiſe, mortified to the laſt degree with having 9 
acted ſuch an inglorious part, not only ſollicited his court either 1 
to reinforce his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to full! 5 
his engagements; and called on Cardinal Caraffa, ſometimes with 
reproaches, and ſometimes with threats, to make good theſe 8 1 
magnificent promiſes, from a raſh confidence in which he had ad. 


viſed his maſter to renounce the nc af n and dt | 
in * with the Pope 
| IX + 5 1 fe ig * 6 * . 3 by 
hs while Pe French e in lay were in this wretched Bee in © 
| © W- 
 Gtwation, an W event ee in * Low-Coun- Countries.” 
+ Herrera vida de Felipe, W * 
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Bd XII. tries, which called the duke of Guiſe from! 4 flation w 
nh couldacquitenokononr, tothe moſtdignifiedandi importa aitetinte- 
which could be committed to a ſubject. AsToor as the French had 
diſcovered their purpoſe of violating the truce of Vauceles, not 
only by ſending an army into Italy, but by attempting to für- 
prize ſome of the frontier towns in Flanders, Phifip, though wil- 
ling to have avoided a rupture, determined to profecute the war 
with ſuch ſpirit, as ſhould make his enemies ſenfible, that his 
father had not erred, when he judged him to be ſo'capable of 
government, that he had given up the reins into his hands.” As 
he knew that Henry had been at great expence in fitting out the 
army under the duke of Guiſe, and that his treaſury was hardly 
able to anfwer tlie exorbitant and endleſs demands of à diſtant 
war, he forefaw that all his operations in the Lo). Countries 
muſt, of conſequence, be feeble, and be confidered only as ſecon- 
dary to thoſe in Italy. For that reaſon, he prudently reſolved 
do make his principal effort in that place where he expected the 
French to be weakeſt, and to bend his chief foree againſt that 
quarter where they would feel a blow moſt ſenſibly.” With this 
view, he aſſembled in the Low- Countries an army of about fifty 
thouſarid men, the Flemings ferving him om this occafion with 
that active zeal, which ſubjects are wont to exert in obeying the 
eomm ands of a new ſovefeign. But Philip, cautious and pro- : 
vident, even at that early eee e e pr 
: of ſueceſson that formidable force W - 4450s 
Philly ndes- | | H bad been abortion for . time eee ot Lag to 
gege England eſpouſe his quarrel; and though it was manifeſtly the intereſt _—_ 
= ew. thatkingdom to maintainaſtri@neutrality, and the people them- 
| ſelves were ſenſible of the advantages which they derivedfromit "I 
„ EW 8 * name was to "the Boglihs and 
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EMPEROR: CHARLES V. 
how averſe they. would be toco-operate with bim in anymeaſute,, Boer Rll b 


5 he nevertheleſs did not deſpair of accompliſhing his point. Here-. Tn . 3 
led on the affection wherewith the Queen doated on him, When “] 
was ſo violent, that even his coldneſs and neglect had not extin- 1 | ee 
guiſhed i it; he knew her implicit reverence for his opinion, and. IE | = 


ber fond deſire of gratifying him in every particular. That he. 

might work on theſe with greater facility, and more certain ſuc- . | 

ceſs; he | ſet out for England. The Queen who, during hñer 
- huſband's, abſence, had languiſhed in perpetual dejection, re:. | 
ſumed freſh; ſpirits on his arrival; and without paying the leaſt | „ _ 
attention either to the intereſt or to the inclinations of her people, 5 8 N 
entered warmly into all his ſchemes. In vain did her privy- council . 2 
remonſtrate againſt the imprudence as well as danger of inyoly- -. 

ing the nation in an unneceſſary war; in vain, did they put 

her in mind of the ſolemn treaties of peace ſubſiſting between 

England and France, which the conduct of that nation had afforded IE „ 
her no pretext to violate. Mary, ſoothed by Philip's careſſes, , a EE ST - 
or intimidated by the threats which. his aſcendant over her em- | „ 
boldened bim at ſome times to throw out, was deaf to . 

tbing that could be urged in oppoſition to his ſentiments, and wt 

inſiſted with the greateſt vehemence on an immediate declara -x f 
tion of war againſt France. The council, though all Philip's - 85 . 
addreſs and Mary's authority were employed to gain or y r- „„ 

awe them, ſtruggled long, and yielded at laſt, not from convie- ff. 
tion, but merely from deference to the will of their ſovereign. „„ ; 
War was declared againſt France, the only one perhaps againſt . 20. 33 
that kingdom into which the Engliſh ever entered with rehuc- e „ a 
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tance. As Mary knew the averſion. of the nation to 8 a8 8 4 f 
ſure, ſhe durſt not call a parliament in order to raiſe money for 45 a, earn e 
A on the wage I OO OO kid ET 
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2225 St. EMANUEL, as G6 as he perceived that this feint had its full 
Quin tin. 


Js : THE. REIGN: or THE 


Boon XII. "iro ie and levied large ſums on her ſubjects by 
I her own authority. This enabled her to aſſemble a ſufficient 
bio of troops, and to ſend eight thouſand men under We on- 

duet of de ent af Peinbrake to join n * 


1 


Operations of 7 ca P, who 1 was bt ambitious of alley fins, gave the 

dey he command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, 

a ng and fixed his own refidence at Cambray, that he might be at 

| | hand to receive the earlieſt intelligence of his motions, and to 

aid him with his counſels. The duke opened the campaign with 

- a maſterly ſtroke of addreſs, which juſtified Philip's choice, and 

diſcovered ſuch a ſuperiority of genius over the French generals, 

as almoſt enſuted ſueceſs in his ſubſequent operations. He ap- 

pointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place conſidera- 

_ "bly diſtant from the country which he deſtined io be the ſeene 

of action; and having kept the enemy in ſuſpence for à good ' 

time with regard to his intentions, he at laſt deceived them ſo 

effectually by the variety of his marches and counter-marches, 

that they concluded that he meant to bend all his force againſt; the 

province of Champagne, would attempt to penetrate into the 

kingdom on that fide. In conſequence of this opinion, they 

drew all their ſtrength towards that quarter, and reinforeing the 

_ garriſons there, left the towns an other parts of the frontier 
deſtitute 19 ſufficientto defend chem. eg: er 


* . eh 
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effect, turned ſuddenly to the right, advanced by rapid. marches 


into Picardy, and ſending his cavalry, in which he was ex- 
"mc Rirong, before 1 inveſted St. . This was a 
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town I 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


town deemed in that age of conſiderable Arength, and of great Book R Xl. bh 


importance, as there were few fortified cities between it and 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much neglected; 

- the garriſon, weakened by draughts ſent towards Pie. 
did not amount to a fifth part of the number requiſite for its 


defence; and the governor, though a brave officer, was nel- 


ther of rank, nor authority, equal to the command in a place 
of fo much conſequence, beſieged by fach a formidable army. 
A few days muſt have put the Duke of Savoy in poſſeſſion of - 
the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it concerned 
| his honour to attempt faving a place of ſuch importance to his 


country, and which lay within his juriſdiction as governor of Pi- = 


cardy, had not taken the gallant reſolution of rowing himſelf | 


into it, with ſuch a body of men as he could collect of a ſudden. 
| This reſolution he executed with great intrepidity, and conſider- 


ing the nature of the enterprize, with no contemptible ſucceſs; - 


for though one half of his ſmall body was eut off, he, with the 


other, broke through the enemy, and entered the town. The 
unexpected arrival of an officer of ſuch high rank and reputa- 
tion, and who had expoſed himſelf to ſuch danger in order to 
join them, inſpired the deſponding garriſon with courage. Every 
thing that the admiral's great ſkill and experience in the art of 
war could ſuggeſt, for annoying the enemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted; and the citizens as well as the garriſon. 


ſeconding his zeal with equal ardour, ſeemed to be determined 
hat they would hold out to the laſt, and ſacrifice themſelves i in 
order to lave Hen | 
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The French 


* ndeavour to 
teliere the 
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Tus Duke, of 4 whom the Eoglith under Uh ball of 
Pembroke, joined about this time, puſhed on the ſiege with 
the greateſt vigour. An army ſo numerous, and ſo well 
ſupplied with every. thing requiſite, carried on its approaches 


withi-great-advantage/ againſt a garriſon which was ſtill ſo feeble 
that it durſt ſeldom venture to diſturb or retard the enemy”s | 


operations by ſallies. The admiral, ſenſible of the approaching 
danger and unable to avert it, acquainted his uncle the conſtable 
Montmorency, who had the command of the French army, 
with his ſituation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The conſtable, ſollicitous 
to ſave a loſs of which would open a paſſage for the 
nine ih of France ; and eager to extricate his ne- 
phew out of that perilous ſituation, in which zeal for the pub- 
lick had engaged him; reſolved, though aware of the danger, 
to attempt what he deſired. With this view he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which 
N was not by one half fo numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of choſen men to Co- 
ligny's brother Dandelot who was colonel general of the French 
- infantry, he ordered him to force his way into the town by that 
avenue which the admiral had repreſented as moſt- praQticable, 
while he himſelf with the main army would give the alarm to 
the enemy's camp on the oppoſite ſide, and endeavour to draw 
all their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot executed his 
orders with greater intrepidity than conduct. His ſoldiers 
ruſhed on with ſuch headlong impetuoſity, that though it broke 
the firſt body of the enemy which ſtood in their way, it threw 
themſelves into the utmoſt confuſion ; and being attacked by 


freſh ogy which cloſed in you yn: on every. ſide, the 
-- Zgreater 
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it impoſſible to retreat with ſafety in the face of an enemy ſo 7 
much ſuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy inſtantly per- WEE. +9, 
ceived Montmorency g error, and prepared, with the preſence ge 

of mind and abilities of, a great general, to avail himſelf of it. 
He drew up his army in order of battle, with the greateſt ex- | 
pedition, and watching the moment when the Freneh began to . 
file off towards La Fere, he detached all his cayalry under the 923 
command of the count of Egmont to fall on their rear, while 
he, at the head of his infantry, advanced to ſupport him. The 
French retired at firſt in perfect order, and with a good counte- PT in, 
nance; but when they ſaw Egmont draw near with his form- 


dable body of cavalry, the ſhock of which they were conſcious. . | . N 


that they could not withſtand, the proſpect of i imminent danger, „„ 
added to diſtruſt of their general, whoſe imprudence every ſoldier - | 
Now perceived, ſtruck them with general conſternation, - They 
began inſenſibly to quicken their pace, and thoſe in tlie rear began 4 
to preſs ſo violently on ſuch as were before them, that in a ſhort 1 193 EG 
time their march reſembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, „ 
obſerving! their confuſion, charged them with the greateſt fury, 10 3 15 5 
and in a moment all their Genſdarmerie, the pride and ſtrength A; 
of the French armies in that age, gave way and fled with pre- 5 „„ 
cipitation. The infantry, however, whom the conſtable, by his Total defeat . | 

_ preſence and authority, kept to their colours, fill continued We HT 
their retreat, until the FRewy Bryn ie pieces of cannon % 
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Fan, advanced ſo near the camp of che beſiegers, as rendered W N 
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field, and among thoſe the Duke of Anguyen a Prince of the blood, 
ccogother with fix hundred gentlemen. The Conſtable, as foon 
as he perceived the fortune of the day to be irretrievable, ruſhed 5 


St. Andre, many officers of diſtinction, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thouſand private ſoldiers were taken priſoners. 


And all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy's. 
hands. The Viddorious army did not 0. above. fourſcore: | 


of Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the Engliſh on the ſame 
frontier, bore a more near reſemblance to theſe, in the . 
4 denneſs of the rout; in the raſhneſs of the comman- 


France with equal conſternation. Many inhabitants of Paris 
65-26 with the lame in wa and e as if the ox: 
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that the cavalry renewing their mack, broke in, and the rout 
became univerſal. About four-thoufind'of che French felt in the 


into: the thickeſt of the enemy, with a reſolution not to kirvive . 
the calamity, which his ill · onduct kad brouglit upon his country; 
but having received a dangerous wound, and being waſted with 
the loſs of blood, he was ſurrounded by ſome Flemiſh officers, 
to whom he was known, who protected him from the violence 
of the ſoldlers, and obliged him to ſurrender. Beſides the con- 
ſtable, the Dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, the Marechal 


All the colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammunition, 
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der in chief; in the number of perſons of note ſlain or 
taken; and in the ſmall Joſs ſuſtained by the enemy. It filled 
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kad been already at their Farris, "quite. thai; althy/ and ry; a 


into the interior provinces. The King, by His preſence' and ex- . 
bortations, endeavoured to conſole and to animate fuck as L N 
remained, and applying himfelf with the greateſt diligenee 6 © | 
repair the ruinous fortifications of the eity, prepared to defend Ty SOIT 
: it againſt che artack which he inflantly expeded.”” But happily 0 + 
fox France, Philip's caution, together with the intrepid firmneſs - of 3:61 <7 


of the Admiral de Coligny not only ſaved the capital from che 
danger to which it was expoſed, but gained che nation a Dr 
interval, during which the people recovered from the terror „ 
dejection occaſioned by a blow no leſs ſevere than unexpected, 
aud Henry had leiſure to take meuſutes for the publick eu, 3 
witch the ſpirit which ri the EO GN * A er * | , 


r 


rant. iy 5 5 the ae Tiſeed 1 A at Philip repairs 


St. Quintin, where he was tecdivelt with all the exultation * 8 HD 
att) triumph; and ſüch were his tranſports of j joy on ac 
count of an ev ent, which threw ſo much luſtre on che e 
beginning of. his. relgn, | that they ſoftened his ſevere and = 
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- haughty temper, gta a, an unuſual flow of courteſy. "When the e : WW 
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Duke of Savoy, approached, and was kneeling t to \ kiſs. his hands, : Zh | ; 
he caught him in bis arms, and embracing him with warinth, | 25 ; 
« It becomes me, fays he, father to kiſs your hands, which have A | 3 5 4 
Kee me n a glorious and almoſt bloodleſs yr ERS 0 OT FE 
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33 5 eon as the. reſoicings and congratulations an x Philip's . "i 


tions © ern 
arrival were over, a council of war was held in order to deter- ing the prbſe- 


mine how they might improve their victory to the beſt advan- 9 5 9 


tage. The F DOE of Sei y v by ſeveral of the abs. 
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ts fo „med under Charles V. 


y town of ſtrength to retard: their march,” 
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nſiſted that they ſhould ine 


a) relinquith” the ſiege of St. Quintia, the reduction or 
rhich was now an ohject below their attention, and advance 
directiy towards Paris; that as there were neither troops to 


- 


t reach that capital while under the full impreſſion of the 
aſtoniſnment and terror occaſioned by he rout of the atmy, 


and take poſſetſion of it without reſiſtance. But Philip, leſs 


dour, but of more doubtful ſucceſs. He repreſented to the council 


the infinite reſources of a kingdom. ſo powerful as France; the 
as well as martial ſpirit of its nobles ; their attach- 


ment to their ſovereign ; the vaſt advantages with which 
could carry on war in their own territories; and the unavoidable 
» I : which. muſt be the co 


gre 


and his generals 


they made no doubt 
> a loſs of time of ſo little conſequence in the execution of 


their, Plan, that they might eaſily repair it by their ſubſequent 
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er a retreat 


fafe, if 1 upon any diſaſtrous event that ſhould become neceſſa 


In all theſe accounts, he adviſed the continuance af the 
acquieſced the more readily i in his opinion, "as 


ſiege, 
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the town in'a a few 
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6 or lief,, ſeemed to authorize this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making i it, they did not attend ſufficient to 
the character of Admiral de Coligny, who commanded in the 
town, A courage undiſmayed and undiſconcerted amidſt the 
greateſt dangers, an invention fruitful in reſources, a genius whi ch „ 
rouzed and ſeemed to acquire new force upon every diſaſter, *a „„ 
talent of governing the minds of men, together with a capacity of E: 
maintaining his aſcendant over them eyen under circumſtances | . 
the moſt adverſe and diſtreſsful, were qualities which Coligny . 
poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to any general of that age. Theſe 
qualities were peculiarly adapted to the ſtation in which he was 
now placed; and as he knew the infinite i importance to his coun- 1 
ne every hour which he could gain at this juncture, he exert= _ 
ed himſelf to the utmoſt in contriving how to protract the ſiege, e 
and to detain the enemy from attempting any enterprize more 5 
dangerous to France. Such were the perſeverance and ſkill with' which is 
Which he conducted the defence, and ſuch the fortitude and om * 4 


with which he animated the garriſon, that though * 9 2 


Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Engliſh, carried on the attack 9 


With all the ardour which national emulation inſpires, he held 
out the town ſeyenteen days. He was taken priſoner, at laſt, PR 27. 
on the breach, orerpowered by the TR anker, of the . 
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EH VE bimſelt, with the utmoſt day, of che in- FTA 3 
term which the Admiral's well-timed obſtinacy had afforded. es _ 


him. He appointed officers to collect the ſeattered remains of kingdom. 
the conſtable s army ; he iſſued orders for levying ſoldiers in aL 2+ 
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every part of the kingdom; he commanded the ban and arriere 
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greater part, of the. veteran troops which ſerved under the 
Marechal Briſſae in Piedmont; he ſent courier after courier 
o the Duke of Guiſe, requiring him, together with all bis 
army, to return inſtantly for the defence of their country; he 
diſpatched one envoy to the Grand Signior, to ſollicit the aſſiſt - 
ance of his fleet, and the loan of a ſum of money; be ſent 
anothet into Scotland, to incite the Scots to inyade the north of 
England, that by drawing Mary's attention to that quarter, 
he might prevent her from reinforeing her troops which ſerved 
under Philip. Theſe efforts of the King were warmly ſeconded 
by the zeal of his ſuhjects. The city of Paris granted him a free 
gift of three hundred thouſand livres. The other great towns | 


- imitated the liberality of the capital, and contributed in propor- 


tion. Several noblemen of diſtinction engaged to garriſon and to 
defend at their own expencs the towns. which lay moſt expoſed, 
to be attacked by the enemy. Nor was this. general concern for 
the publick confined to communities alone, or to thoſe in the 

higher ſphere of life, but diffuſing itſelf among perſons of every 


| rank, each individual ſeemed diſpoſed to act with as much vigour r 


il the honour of the King, 6g the wore! W Nord di 
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e who was no 18 either to the prudent 3 12 
taken hy the French monarch for the ſecurity of his dominions, 
or to the ſpirit with which his ſubjects prepared to defend them- 
ſelves, perceived, when it was too late, that he had loſt an 
opportunity which could never be recalled, and that it was now r 
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zbaridoned, therefore, without much tehi@haide) 4 chere dich Wes 1 4 


was too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable to his 
cantious temper and employed his army, during the remaln- 
der of the campaign, in the ſieges of Ham and Catelet Of 
theſe, he ſoon became maſter; and the reduction of theſe to- 
Petey torens, together with the acquiſition of St, Quintin, were alt 
the advantages which he derived from one of the moft deeiſve 


viftories gained in that century. Philip himſelf, however, con- 


tinued in high exultation, on account of his ſucceſs ; and as alt 


his paſſions were tinged with ſuperſtition, he, in memory of the 
battle of Sr. Quintin, which had been. fought on the day con- 


ſecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a monaſtry, | 


and a palace facred to that faint and martyr. Before the expira- 
tion of the year, he laid the fouridation of an edifice, in which 


all theſe were united, at the Eſcurial in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid; and the ſame principle, which dictated the vow, direc- 
tell the building. For the plan of the work was ſo formed as: 
to feſemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary tale, 
had been the inſtrument of St. Laurenceꝰs martyrdom. Notwith- 
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| ſtanding the vaſt and expenſive ſchemes, in which his reſtleſs am- 


bition involved him, Philip continued the building with ſach , 
perſeverance for twenty-two - years, and reſerved ſuch vaſt ſums 
for this monument of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs 
of Spain are indebted to him for a royal reſidence, which though 


not the moſt elegant, is certainly the moſt ſumptuous 5258 mag 


nificent of Sy 15 NINE > 3 


„ Ginſt, account of: PR fatal blogs Which the French. had 
received. at St. Quintin was carried ta Rome by the courier, 
whom Henry had ſent to recall the Duke of Guiſe. As Paul, 
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n even with ths alliſtatice of his Freach amilisries, had RI IN 
7557, able to check the progreſs of the Spaniſh arms, he foreſaw that 
1 as ſoon as he was deprived of their protection, his territories muſt | 
be-over-run in a moment. He remonſtrated therefore with the 
greateſt violence againſt the departure of the French army, re- 
- proaching the Duke of Guiſe for his ill conduct, which had 
brought him into ſuch an unhappy ſituation; and complaining - 
of the King for deſerting him ſo ungenerouſly' under ſuch 
circumſtances. Guiſe's orders, however, were peremptory. 
Paul, inflexible as he was, found it neceſſary to accommodate: 
his conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the 
548 | mediation of the Venetians, and of Coſmo di Medici in order. 
. tc obtain peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly 
99 a rupture with the Pope, and who, even while. ſucceſs - 
. «crowned his arms, doubted ſo much the juſtice of his own cauſe, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, hitened - 
eagerly to the firſt propoſals of this nature from Paul, and diſ- A 
covered ſuch moderation in his demands, as could ſcarce have ET, 
brew expected from a Prince elated with RAR: e 


Aae 6% Tux Duke of Alva on the part of Philip. and the Cardinal 
280 Caraffa i in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both being 
| Pope and equally diſpoſed to peace, they, after a ſhort conference, termi- 
775 nated the war by a treaty on the following terms: That Paul 
EOS | ſhould renounce his league with France, and maintain for the 
: future ſuch a neutrality as became the common father of 4 
Chriſtendom; That Philip ſhould inſtantly reftore all thetowns 
of the ecdefiaſtical territory of which he had taken poſſeſſion ; 
14 That the claims of the Caraffa's to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
TEA e demeſnes of the: a: 's ſhould* de n to the 
100% , 8 Ae ee deciſion 46 
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detifion,of the republick of Venice; That che Duke of Alea 
Qhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking pardon of Payl — 
in his.own name, and in that of bis maſter, for having itivided 
the patrimony of the church, ſhould receive the Pope's. dbfdli= 
tion from that crime. Thus Paul, through Philip's ſcrupulius 
timidity, finiſhed an unproſperous war without any detrinictit to 
the Papal See; The conquetor appeated humble, and acktiow- 
ledged his error; while he who had been vanquiſhed fetained 
bis uſual haughtineſs, and was treated with very: mark of ſu- 


periority . The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, rephired to 


Rome, and in the poſture of à ſupplicant, kiſſed the” feet, and 
implored the forgiveneſs of that very perſon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laſt extremity. Suck Was the ſuperffitions | 
veneration of the Spaniards for the papal character, tflat Alba, 
_ though- perhaps the proudeſt man of the age, and accuſtomed 
from his infancy to a familiar intereourſe with Princes; acknow- | 
ledged. that when he approached the Pope, ke was fo much 


overawed, that his voice failed, rags his Neeb wr mind for- | 


ok h.. 


Bor ang ehis war, whicH at its comititactinicht b chtezüed yu 


| mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without occaſioding dere Fat 


any alteration in thoſe States, which were its immediate object, =: 
at produced effects of conſiderable conſequence i in other parts of 
kur As Phil Was extremely flicitous to tetmigate his quarrel 


* ſctfie in order 10 gait thoſe Princes, who, by joking their 
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troops to the-Papal and French army, might have prolonged the 
war. With this view, he entered into a negociation with: 
Octavio Farneſe, Duke of Parma, and in order to ſeduce him 


from his alliance with France, he reſtored to him the city of 


Placentia with the territory depending on it, which Charles V. 
having ſeized in the year one thouſand five hundred and forty= 
ſeven, had kept from that time in his poſſeſſion, and had tranſ- 
mitted together with his other domnzons £0 r 1 e 


"Wor ſtep made ſuch a Fouad of Philip? 8 1 and 
views to Coſmo di Medici, the moſt ſagacious and provident of 
all the Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of accompliſhing 
his favourite ſcheme of adding Siena and its territories. to his 
dominions in Tuſcany. As his ſucceſs in this attempt depended 
entirely on the delicacy of addreſs with which it was conducted, 


he employed all the refinements of policy in the negociation 


which he ſet on foot for this purpoſe. He began with ſolicit- 
ing Philip, whoſe treaſury he knew to be entirely drained, by 


the expence of the war, to repay the great ſums which he had 


advanced to the Emperor during the ſiege of Siena, When 
Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which he was unable to. 


ſatisfy, he affected to be extremely diſquieted, and making 


no ſecret of his diſguſt, inſtructed his ambaſſador at Rome to 


open a negociation with the Pope, which ſeemed to- be the effect 
of it. - The ambaſſador executed his- commiſſion with ſuch dex - 
terity, that Paul, imagining Coſmo to be entirely alienated from. 
the Spaniſh intereſt, - propoſed to him an alliance with France, 
which ſhould be cemented by the marriage of his eldeſt ſon to 

one of Henry s daughters... Coſmo received. the-overture/with 
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titude for the high honour of which he had the proſpect; that Boos XII 
not only the Pope's. miniſters, but the French envoy at Rome — 
talked confidently, and with little reſerve, of the acceſſion of that 
important ally, as a matter certain and decided. The account of 
this was quickly carried to Philip; and Coſmo, who forefaw 
how much it would alarm him, had diſpatched his nephew Lu- 
dovico de Toleds' into the Netherlands, that he might be at hand 
to obſerve and take advantage of his conſternation, before the 
firſt impreſſion which it made ſhould in any degree abate. 
Coſmo was extremely fortunate in the choice of the inſtru- 7b cunt 
ment whom he employed. Toledo waited, with patience; until! 
he diſcovered with certainty, that Philip had received ſuch intel-. Foe 
" ligence of his uncle's negociations at Rome, as muſt have filled 
is ſuſpicions mind with fear and jealouſy ; and then eraving un 
audience, he required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the moſt earneſt and peremptory 
terms. In urging that point, he artfully threw out ſeveral dark 
hints and ambiguous declarations, concerning the extremities, 
to which Coſmo might be driven by à refuſal of this juſt de- 
mand, as well as by other nen of which he had 1 971 
reaſon to n | 
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| aſtoniſhed : at an n addreſs. in wich a A n a Prince 
90 far his inferior as the Duke of Tuſcany, and comparing what, 
he nowheard, with the information which he had received from 
Italy, immediately concluded that Coſmo had ventured to aſſume bs 
this bold and unuſual tone on the proſpect of his union with 28 
France, In order to prevent the Pope and Henry from acquiring 
an ally, who by his abilities and the ſituation of his dominions 
would have added both reputation and ſtrength to their confe- 
deraey, he — to grant Coſmo the „ Sena, if 
E e e 5 Tot he 
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Boox XII. he would conſent to accept of hit ee 7 


755. fums due to him, and engage to furniſh a body of troops to- 


wards the defence of Philip's territories in Italy, againſt any 
power who ſhould attack them. As foon as Coſmo. had brought 
Philip to this, which was the object of all his artiſices and in- 
trigues, he did not protra& the negociation hy any unneceſſary. 
delay, or any exceſs of reſinement, but cloſed eagerly with the 
propoſal, and Philip, in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his ableſt 


counſellors, ig ned A Teer with him to that effect : 


As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his ok Wil Philip, 


or leſs willing to relinquiſh any territory which he poſſeſſed, by 


what tenure ſoever he held it, theſe unuſual conceſſions to the 
Dukes of Parma and Tuſcany, by which he wantoaly gave up 
countries, in acquiring or defending which, his father had em- 
ployed many years, and waſted much blood and treaſure, cannot 
be accounted for from any motive, but his ſuperſtitious deſire 
- of extricating himſelf out of the war which he had been forced 
to wage againſt the Pope. By theſe treaties, however, the 
balance of power among the Italian States was poized with 
- greater equality, and rendered leſs variable. than it had been 
ſince it received the firſt violent ſhock from the invaſion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceaſed to be 
che great theatre, on which the monarehs of Spain, France, and 
Germany, contended for power or for fame. Their diſſentions 


and hoſtilities were nevertheleſs as frequent and as violent as 


ever; but being exeited by new objects, they ſtained other re- 
gions of Europe with blood, and rendered W in . Ws: 
miſerable 'by the deraſtations of war. e . 
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Fur Duke of Guife left Kok 1 on the Alte day chat his Book XII. 
1 the Duke of Alva made his 1 ignominious ſubmiſſions. ——— 
to the Pope. He was received in France as the guardian angel 3 2h 


of the kingdom. © His late ill ſucceſs in Italy ſeemed to be for- Guile e 
gotten, while his former ſervices, particularly his defence of * 
Metz, were recounted with exaggetated praiſe; and he was 
 _ welcomed in every city through which he paſſed, as the re- 
ſtorer of publick ſeeurity, who after having ſet bounds by his 
conduct and valour to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 
no at the call of his country, to check the formidable progreſs 
of Philip's power. The reception which he met with from Henry 
was no leis. cordial and honourable. New titles were invented, 
and new dig nities created. in order to diſtinguiſh him. He was 
appointed ;lieutenant-general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a juriſdiction almoſt unlimited, and hardly 
juferior to that which was poſſeſſed by the King himſelf, Thus, 
through the ſingular felicity which attended the Princes f 
Lorrain, the miſcarriage of their own ſchemes. contributed to 
aggrandize them. The calamities' of his country, and the ill 
conduct of his rival the Conſtable, exalted the Diike of Guile to 
a height of dignity and power, which he could not have ex- 
pected to attain. e e Ae e aca e e, 
e eee 1 785 | big: 


Tus Duke of Guiſe, eager to cot frnerhing ſuitable u 10 Takes the 


the high expectations of his countrymen, and that he might dea. 

juftify che extraondinary confidence which the King had repoſed 

in him, ordered! all' the troops, which could be got together, to 
aſſemble at Campiegne, Though: the winter was well ad- 

vanced,. and- had: ſet in with extreme rigour, he placed himſelf 
at. 1 2 . „„ 
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| Boox XU. at their head, and took the field. By Henry's activity and the 
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France, and which opened to them, at all times, an eaſy and ſecure 


zeal of his ſubjects, ſo many ſoldiers had been raiſed i in the king- 
dom, and ſuch conſiderable reinforcements had been drawn from 
Germany and Swiſſerland, as formed an army reſpectable even 
in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed at ſeeing it 
put in motion at ſuch an uncommon ſeaſon, began to tremble 
for his new conqueſts, particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications 
of which were hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 


Bur the Duke of Guiſe meditated a more important enter- 
Prize; and after amuſing the enemy with threatening ſucceſſively 
different towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned ſuddenly 

to the left and inveſted Calais with his whole army. Calais had 
been taken by the Engliſh under Edward III. and was the fruit of 
that monarch's glorious victory at Creſſy. Being the only place 
that they retained of their ancient and extenſive territories in 


Paſſage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping poſſeſſion 


of it ſoothed the pride of the one nation as much as it morti- 


fied the vanity of the other. Its ſituation was naturally fo 
ſtrong, and its fortifications. deemed ſo impregnable, that no 
monarch of France, how adventrous ſoever, had been bold enough 


to attack it. Even hen the domeſtick ſtrength of England \ was 


broken and exhauſted by the bloody wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancafter, and its attention entirely diverted from 
foreign objects, Calais had remained undiſturbed: and un- 
threatened. Mary and her council, compoſed chiefly of Eccle- 
Haſticks, unacquainted with military affairs, and whoſe whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating hereſy out of the 
Kingdom, had not only neglected to take any precautions for 
, 3 Ws 5s _ the 
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the ſafety of this i important place, but ſeemed to think that the Boon II. 
— Pa 


reputation of its ſtrength alone was. ſufficient for its ſecurity. 
Full of this opinion, they ventured, even after the declaration 
of war, to continue a practice which the low ſtate of. the 
Queen's finances had introduced in times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the winter, and 
the marſhes around it became impaſſable, except by one avenue, 
which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnhambridge command- 
ed, it had been the cuſtom of the Englifh to diſmiſs the greater 
part of the garriſon towards the end of autumn, and to replace i it 


x. 1247 —— 
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in the ſpring. In'vain did Lord Wentworth, the governor of I: defences 


Calais, remonſtrate againſt this ilt-timed parſi mony, andrepreſent 
the poſſibility of his being attacked ſuddenfy, while he had not 
troops ſufficient to man the works, The privy” council treated 
theſe remonſtrances with ſeorn, as if they had flowed from the 
timidity or the rapaciouſneſs of the governor ; and ſome of them, 
with that confidenee which is the companion of ignorance, 
boaſted that they: would defend Calais with their white rods 


againſt any enemy who. ſhould approach it during winter d. In: 


vain did Philip, who had paſſed through Calais as he returned 


from England to the Netherlands, warn the Queen of the dan- 
ger to which it was expoſed; and acquainting her with whit. 
was neceſſary for its ſecurity, offer to reinforce the garriſon 
during winter with a detachment of his own troops. Mary's. 


counſellors, though. obſequious to her in all Points wherein: 


religion was concerned, diſtruſted, as much as the reſt of their 


countrymen, every propoſition! that came from her hufband.;: 


and ſuſpecting this to be an artifice of Philip's in-order ta gain 
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- clined his offer, and left Gate with leſs. than a fourth. of. the - 
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the command, of the town, they -negleQed his intelligence, de- 


meg W for 1 its defence. et er ti 5 
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. was s his knowledge of "this hich CER the. Duks 


of Guile: to venture on an enterprize, that ſurprized his awn 
countrymen, no leſs than his enemies. As he kneyy that its ſuc: 


ceſs depended on oonducting his operations with ſuch rapidity as 


would afford the Engliſh no time for t throwing relief into the 


_ town by ſea, and prevent- Philip ſrom giving him any interrup-. 


Takes the 


three, days; took the caſtle which. commanded, the harbour by: 


tion. by land, he puſhed the attack with a degree of vigour latle 


known in carrying on ſieges, during that age. He drove the 
Engliſh: from Fort St. Agatha at the firft aſſault; obliged them 


to abandon. the fort of Newnhambridge, after defending it 


ſtorm; and on the eighth day after he appeared before Calais 
compelled, the governor, whoſe feeble garriſon, which did not 
exeted five hundred men, was worn out with the fatigue of 
ſuſtaining ſo many n eee eee _ 

an. wer e er e e ate 
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Tan Duke: of Guile, og as the Bogkidi.4 410 


recover from the: conſternation occaſioned by this blow, imme 


diately inveſted Guiſnes, the garriſon of which; though more. 


numerous, defended itſelf with leſs vigour, and after ſtanding 


one-briſk- aſſault; ſurrendered the tan. The caſſle of Hames 
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rums, in a few devils ; during the depth of winter ; Peary at a 
time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had ſo depreſſed the 


ſanguine ſpirit of the French, that their utmoſt aim was to pro- 


tect. their own country, without dreaming of making conqueſts 
on the enemy; the enterprizing valour of one man drove the 


Engliſh out of Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 


ten years, and deprived them of every foot of land in a king- 


dom, where their dominions had been once ſo extenſive; This 
exploit, at the ſame time that it gave an high idea of the power 
and reſources of France to all Europe, ſet the Duke of Guiſe, 


in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals of 


the age. They celebrated his conqueſts with immoderate tranſ- 
ports of joy; While the Engliſh: gave vent to all the paſſions, 
which animate a high - ſpirited people, when any great national 


calamity is manifeſtly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. 


Mary and her miniſters, formerly odious, were now-contemp- 
tible in their eyes. All the, terrors of her ſevere and arbitrary 


and threats againſt thoſe, who having wantonly involved the 

nation in a, quarrel, wherein. it was nowiſe intereſted; had by 
their negligence, or incapacity. brought irreparable diſgrace on 
their country, and lot the moſt valuable 1 belonging to 
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granting, them various immunities, he left a numetous garriſon, 


adminiſtration could not reſtrain them from uttering execrations 


imitated the KAR] of i its 8 con- 
queror, Edward III. with regard; to Calais; | He. commanded 
alt. the Engliſh inhabitants to quit che town, and giving their 
houſes to his on ſubjects, hom he allured to ſetile thete hy 
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Book Xl. vidorious army went into quarters of 2 the 
N MORT eee eee Ai ur 21 in: 
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Feb. 24. eee Ferdinand Andie che college of EleQors at 
1 Bana, in order to lay before them the deed whereby - 
the Imperial Charles V. had reſigned the Imperial crown, and transferred it 
to him. This he had hitherto delayed, on account of ſome difh- 
culties which had occurred concerning the formalities requiſite 
in ſupplying a vacancy occafioned by an event, to which-there 
was no parallel in the annals-of the Empire. 'Theſe being at 
length adjuſted, the Prince of Orange executed the commiſſion | 
with which he had been entruſted by Charles; the Electors ac- 
cepted of his reſignation; declared Ferdinand his lawful ſueceſſor; 
TS ANIL OY Ye the tn OG Gap 


. ee Bor when the new l bent Guiinan his chancellor, be 
knowledge acquaint the Pope with this tranſaction, to teftify his reverence 
— * towards the Holy See, and to ſignify that, according to form, - 
he would ſoon” difpatch an ambaſſador extraordinary to treat 
with his holineſs concerning his coronation; Paul, whom neither 
experience nor diſappointments could teach to bring down his 
lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to ſuch a moderate ſtandard 
as ſuited the genius of the times, refuſed to admit the envoy 
into his preſence, and declared alt the proceedings at Frank- 
fort irregular and invalid. He comended that the Pope, as the 
vicegerent of Chrift, was entruſted with the keys both of cele- 


| Rial andterreftrial government; that from him the Imperial juriſ- 


b tha Tiers to clule an. : whom the Holy See 
f 7 | confirmed. 


_ diction was derived; that though his predeceſſors had autho-- 
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confirmed, this privilege was confined to thoſe caſes” when s Bobx XIE 
vacancy was occaſioned by death; that” the” inſtrument of gf 
Charles's reſignation had been preſented in an improper court, | 
as it belonge to the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a perſon to ſupply his place; that, ſetting afide all 
theſe objections, Ferdinand's election laboured under two defects 
which alone were ſufficient to render it void, for the Proteftant 
Electors had been admitted to vote, tho? by their apoſtacy from the 
catholick faith, they Rad forfeited that and every other privilege p 
of the electoral office; that Ferdinand, by ratifying the con- 
ceſſions of ſeveral Diets in favour of hereticks, had rendered 
himſelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which was inſtituted 
for the protection, not for the deſtruction of the church. But after 
thundering out theſe extravagant maxims, he added with an ap- 
pearance of condeſcenſion, that if Ferdinand would renounce all 
title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Frank- 
fort, make profeſſions of repentance for his paſt conduct, and © |. 
ſupplicate him, wich due Humility, to confirm Chatles's reſigs "| 
nation, as well as his affumption to the Empire, he might a: 
every mark of favour from his paternal elem̃ency and goodneſs. 
Guſman, though he Had laid his account with conſiderable 
difficulties 1 in his negociation with the Pope, little expected that 
he would have revived theſe antiquated and wild pretenſions, | 
which aftoniſhed him fo much that he ſcarce knew in what tone. | 
he onght to reply. He prudentiy declined entering into an Z 
controverſy concerning the nature or extent of the papal 175 | | 
dition, and confining himſelf to the political conliderations, 
which ſhould determine the Pope to recognize an Emperor | 
already in poſſeſſion; he endeavoured to place theſe in in ſuch a . ; 
light, as he imagined could ſcarce fail to ſtrike Paul, n were i 
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Boox XII. not ** blind to his own intereſt. Philip feconded Guſ- 
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man's arguments with great earneſtneſs, by an ambaſſador whom 


he ſent to Rome of purpoſe, and beſought the Pope to deſiſt 


from claims ſo unſeaſonable, as might not only irritate and alarm 
Ferdinand and the Princes of the Empire, but furniſh the ene- 


mies of the Holy See with a new reaſon for repreſenting its 


juriſdiction as incompatible with the rights of Princes, and ſub- 
verſive of all civil authority. But Paul, who deemed it a erime 
to attend to any conſideration ſuggeſted by human prudence or 
policy, when he thought himſelf called to aſſert the preroga- 
tives of the Papal See, remained inflexible; and during his 


bet pontificate, F erdinand was nok e as ee by the 


Benry endea- 


vours to ex- 


cite the Scots 
againſt Eng- 


land. 
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WMI Henry was preparing for the approaching « N 
he received accounts of the iſſue of his negociations in Scotland. 


Long experience having at laſt taught the Scots the imprudence 
of involving their country in every quarrel between France and 


England, neither the ſolicitations of his ambaſſador, nor the 
| addreſs and | authority of the Queen-regent, could prevail 0 ry 


them to take arms againſt a kingdom, with which they were at 
peace. On this occaſion. the ardor of a martial nobility. and 
of a turbulent people was reſtrained by regard for the publick in- 


_ tereſtand tranquillity, which in former deliberations of this kind, 


had been ſeldom. attended to by a nation always prone to ruſh into 
every new war. But though the Scots adhered with ſteadineſa 


0 their e © is they were ny ready. to B72 12 
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in the year one thouſand five hundred and fortyeight, and 
having been educated ſince that time in the ecurt of France, 

ſhe had grown up to be the moſt amiable; and one of the moſt 
accompliſhed Princeſſes of that age. Henry demanded the con- 
ſent of her ſubjects to the celebration of the marriage, and a 
parliament which was held for; that purpoſe, appointed eight | 
commiſſioners to repreſent the whole body of the nation at that 
ſolemnity, with power to ſign ſuch deeds. as might be requiſite 
before it was concluded. In ſettling the articles of the marriage, 
the Scots took all the precautions, that prudence could dictate, 
in order to preſerye the liberty and independence of their coun- 
try; while the French uſed every art to ſecure to the Dauphin 
the conduct of affairs during the Queen's life, and the ſuceeſſion 


the Dauphin 


| Queen of rf 


of the erown on the event of her demiſe. The marriage was April Us. . 


celebrated with pomp ſuitable to the dignity of the parties, and- 


the magnificence of a court at that time the moſt ſplendid in 


Europe. Thus Henry, in che courſe of a fem months, had 
the glory of reeoyering an important poſſeſſion which had anci-- - 
ently belonged to the crown, of France, and of adding to it the 
acquiſition of a new. kingdom. By. this event, too, the Dukt ef; 
Guiſe acquired new oonſideration and importance; the marriage 
of his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, raiſing him ſo far: 
beyond the condition of other ſubjects, as ſeemed toĩrender ther 
credit which he had gained hy his great actions, no leſs. perma- 
nent than it was Senne Tae te ad N10 14 5 
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Bodi - Wrin the calofatha opened; ſoon after the Dauphin“ mar- 
— riage, the Duke of Guiſe was placed at the head of the army 


556. 
The cam- with the ſame unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 


e ceived fuch liberal ſupplies from his fabjefs; that the troops under 
his command were both numerous and well appointed; while 
Philip, exhauſted by the extraordinary efforts of the preceding 

year, had been obliged to diſmiſs fo mary of his forces during 

the winter, that he could not bring: an” army into the field 

| capable of making head againſt him. The Duke of "Guife did 

not loſe the favourable opportunity which his ſuperiority afford- 

ed him. He inveſted Thionvilte in the dutelty of Luxemburg, 

one of the ſtrongeſt "towns on the frontier of the Netherlands, 

and of great importance to France by its neighbourood to Metz; 

and, notwithſtanding che obſtinate valour with Which it was 
defended, he Lomond * to e after” a hay Kr. of "three 
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Git Bur che — of meaty; which it was en 
— 22 lead to other conqueſts, was more than counterbalariced 
velines, by an event that happened in another part of the Low=Counk 
trieb. The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, having 
penetrated into Flanders without oppoſition, inveſted Dunkirk 
with an army of fourteen thouſand” men, and took it by ſtorm 
on the fifth day of the ſiege. From that he advanced towards 
Nieuport, which muſt have ſoon fallen into his hands, if the 
approach of the Count of Egmont with a ſuperior army Had 
not made it prudent to retreat. "The French troops were 18 
much eneumbered with the booty which they had got at Dunkirk, 
or by ravaging the * country, chat they moved ane 
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behind him, marched with ſuch rapidity,. that he came up with 
er een them with the- utmoſt im- 


and Egmont, Who had left his heavy baggage e aal — 


> on — 
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388. 


having eee eee n formed by | 
the mouth of the river Aa and the fea, received him with great 
firmaecſs. Victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpenſe, the 
deſperate valour of the French, who forefaw the unavoidable 
deſtruction that muſt follow upon a rout in an enemy's coun- 


when one of thoſe accidents to which human prudence does not 
extend, decided the conteſt in favour of the latter. A ſquadron 


of Engliſh ſhips of war, which was cruizing on the coaſt, 
being drawn by the noiſe of the firing towards the place of 


the engagement, entered the river Aa and turned its great 


immediately broke that body, and ſpread terror and confu- 
ſion through their whole army. The Flemings, to whom affiſ- 
tance, ſo unexpected and ſo ſeaſonable, gave freſh ſpirit, 
zedoubling their efforts, that they might not loſe the advantage 


which fortune had preſented them, or give the enemy time 


to recover from their conſternation, the rout of the French ſoon 
became univerſal. Near two thouſand were killed on the ſpot; 


a greater number felt by the hands of the peaſants, who in | 


revenge for the cruelty with which their country had been 


merey ; the reſt were taken priſoners, together with de Termes 
nn. een, otlicers of difltiafiion *.. MD ak 
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plundered,- purſued the fugitives and maſſacred them without 


try, counterbalancing the ſuperior number of the Flemings, 


guns againſt the right wing of the French with ſuch effect as 
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5 7 during this and the former campaign, a deciſive battle would at 


14 


s An AEON on EE 


Donx XII. v2oTh4s 1 ana day for which the Count of Egmont was 
"TX afterwards ſo ill requited by Philip, obliged the Duke of Guiſe 


| The Doke of to relinquiſh all other ſchemes, and to haſten towards the fron- 


oy tier of Picardy, that he might dppoſe the-progreſs/of the enemy 


oma. there. This difatter reflected new luſtre on his reputation, and 
. ; once more turned the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as 
+ «the only genera! on whoſe arms victory always. attended, and in 
-whoſe conduct as well as good fortune they could conſide in every 
danger. Henry feinforced Guile's army with ſo many troops 
drain from the) adjacent: garriſons, that it ſoon amounted to 

forty thouſand men. That of the enemy, after the junction of 

Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in number. 

They encamped at the diſtance of a few leagues from one an- 

other; andi each monarch having joined his reſpective army, 

it was expected that, after the viciſſitudes of good and bad ſucceſs 


laſt determine vhich of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant: for 


: the future, and give law to Europe. But thougli both had it ãn 
W their power, neither of them diſcovered any inclination to bring 
the deciſion of a point of ſuch importance to depend upon the 
uncertain. and, fortuitous iſſue of a ſingle battle. The fatal en- 
Sagements at St. Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to 
de ſo ſoon forgotten, and the proſpect of ericouittering: the ſame 
troops; commanded by: the ſame generals who had: twice: tri- 
umphed over his arms, inſpired Henry with a degree of caution 
Which was not common to him. Philip, of a genius averſe to 
Hold operations in war, naturally leaned to ęantious ma- 
* ſures, and would: hazard nothing againſt: a, general fo: fortu- 
+ nate and d ſucceſaful | as the. Duke. of Guile: Both nme. ; 
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WII E the armies continued in this indtion, peace began to Both 1 —— 


be mentioned i in each camp, and both Henry and Philip diſco- 
vered an inclination to liſten to any overture that tended to 
re-eſtabliſh it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had been 
engaged during half a century in almoſt continual wars, carried 
on at great expence and productive of no conſiderable advantage to 


Ether. Exhauſted-by extraordinary and unceaſing efforts, which 


archs begia 


to deſire 
peace. 


far exceeded thoſe to which the nations of Europe had been ac- 


cuſtomed before the rivalſhip between Charles V. arid Francis E. 


both nations longed ſo much for an interval of repoſe, in order 
40 recruit their ſtrength, that their ſovereigns drew from a 
with difficulty the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying on hoſtilities 
The private inclinations of both the Kings concurred with thole 
of their people. Philip was prompted to with for peace by his 
| Fonddefire of returning to Spain. Accuſtomed from kis infancy 
to the climate and manners of that country, he was attached to it 
with ſuch extreme predilection, that he was unhappy in any 
other part of his dominions. But as he could not either” with 
; decency or ſafety quit the Low-Coumtries, and venture on a 
voyage to Spain, during the continuance of war, the proſpect 
of a pacification which would put it in his power to execute this 
favourite ſcheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no leſs 
defirous of being delivered from the burden, and avocations of 
Pat, that he might have leiſure to turn all his attention, and 
bend the whole Wi of Bo government re luppreſing the 


Vox. =. * * * opinions 
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48 if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive, and fortifying their Book XII. 
camps carefully, avoided every ſkirmiſh or rencounter chat 
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opinions of the Reformers, which were ſpreading with ſuck 
rapidity in Paris and other great towns of France, that _ 4 


| vegan to om: formidable to ou eſtabliſhed church. 


Br SIDES theſe publick and avowed conſiderations ariſing 
from the ſtate of the two hoſtile kingdoms, or from the wiſhes 
of their reſpective monarchs, there was a ſecret intrigue carried 
on in the court of France, which contributed as much as either 


of the other, to haſten and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 


The Conſtable Montmorency, during. his captivity, beheld the 
rapid ſucceſs and growing favour of the Duke of Guile, with the 2 
enviousſolicitude of a rival. Every advantage gained by him he 
conſidered as a freſh wound to his own reputation, and he knew 
with what malevolent addreſs it would be improved to diminiſh 


his credit with the King, and to augment that of the Duke of 


Guiſe. Theſe arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 


the eafy and ductile mind of Henry, ſo as to efface all remains 


of his ancient affection towards him. But he could not diſ- 
cover any remedy for this unleſs he were allowed to return home, 


chat he might try whether by his preſenee he could defeat the 


artifices of his enemies, and revive thoſe warm and tender ſen- 


timents which had long attached Henry to him, with a confi- 


derice ſo entire, as reſembled rather the cordiality of private 


friendſhip, than the cold and ſelfiſh connection between a mo- 


narch and one of his courtiers. While Montmoreney. was form- 


. ing ſchemes. and wiſhes for his return to France with much 


anxiety of mind, but with little hope of ſucceſs, an unexpected 
incident prepared the way for it. The Cardinal of Lorrain, who 


had ſhared with his brother in the King's favour, and particir 
i e of the power which that med. did not bear e 
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Tity with the ſame diſcretion as the Duke of Guiſe. Intoxicated Book? XU. 


with their good fortune, he forgot. how much they had been 
indebted for their preſent elevation to their connections with the 

Ducheſs of Valentinois, and vainly aſcribed all to the extraor- 
dinary merit of their family. This led him not only to neglect 
his benefactreſs, but to thwart her ſchemes, and to talk with a 


farcaſtick iberty of her character and perſon... That ſingular | 
woman, who, if we may believe contemporary writers, retain- 
ed the beauty and charms of: youth at the age of threeſcore, and 

on whom it is certain that Henry ſtill doated with all the fond- 


neſs of love, felt this i injury with ſenſibility, and ſet herſelf with 
eagerneſs to revenge it. As there was no method of ſupplanting 
the Princes of Lorrain ſo effectually as by a coalition of intereſts 


with the Conſtable, ſhe propoſed the marriage of her grand- 


daughter with one of his ſons, as the bond of their future 
union, and Montmoreney readily gave his conſent to the match. 
Having thus cemented their alliance, the ducheſs employed all 
her influence with the King in order to confirm his inclinations 


towards peace, and to induce him to take the ſteps neceſſary for 


attaining it. She inſinuated that any overture of that kind 
would come with great propriety from the Conſtable, and if 


£ 


Hed NRY, rage ad to e all affairs of importance 


on the Conſtable, and needing only this encouragement to return 
to his ancient habits, wrote to him immediately with his uſual 
familiarity and affection, i impowering him at the ſame time to take 


the firſt opportunity of ſounding Philip and his miniſters with re- 
gard to peace. Montmoreney made his application to Philip by the 


— 
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committed to the conduRt of his eee could pane Fail of 
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Boox XII. moſt proper channel. He opened himſelf to the Duke of PIP 


who, notwithſtanding the height of preferment to which he had 


been raiſed, and the military glory which he had acquired in the 
_ Spaniſh ſervice, was weary of remaining in exile, and languiſhed 
to return into Ris dominions. As there was no proſpect of 
his recovering poſſeſſion of theſe by force of arms, he conſi- 
dered a definitive treaty of peace between Franee and Spain, as 
the only event by which he could hope to obtain reſtitution. 


Being no ftranger to Philip's private wiſhes with regard to 
peace, he eaſily prevailed on him not only to diſcover a diſpo- 
ſition on his part towards accommodation, but to permit Mont- 
morency to return, on his parole, to France, that he might con- 
firm his own. ſovereign in his pacifick fentiments. Henry 


received the Conſtable with the moſt flattermg marks of 


regard ; abſence, inſtead of having abated or extinguiſhed his 


friendſhip, ſeemed to have given it new ardour ; and he aſſumed, 


from the moment of his appearance in court, a higher place, if 


poſſible, in his affection, and a more perfect aſcendant over his 
mind, than ever. The Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke of Guiſe 
prudently gave way to a tide of favour too ſtrong for them to 


oppoſe, and confining themſelves to their proper departments, 
permitted, without any ſtruggle, the Conſtable and Ducheſs of 


Valentinois to direct publick affairs at their pleafure. They 


ſoon prevailed on the King to nominate plenipotentiaries to 
treat of peace. Philip did the ſame. The abhey of Cercamp 
Was fixed on as the, place of congreſs; and all military opera- 

wan eee eee ee 09 of arms. 12 


| 


"Warr . theſe oratiminary. 1 were tos towards. a, 
treaty v which reſtored tranquillity to Europe, Charles V. whoſe 
ambition. 
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St. Juſtus.. When Charles entered this retreat, he formed ſuch a 
plan of life for himſelf, as would have ſuited the condition of a 


private gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table was neat 


but plain ; his domeſticks few; his intercourſe with them fami- 
liar ; all the cumberſome and ceremonious forms of attendance 


on his perſon were entirely aboliſhed, as deſtructive of that ſocial | 
caſe and tranquillity which he courted in order to ſooth the re- 


mainder of his days. As the mildneſs of the climate, together with 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of government pro- 


cured him at firſt, a conſiderable remiſſion ffom the acute pains: 
with which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, 


more complete ſatisfaQtion in this humble ſolitude, than all his: 


grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and 
projects which had ſo long engroſſed and diſquieted him, were 


quite effaced from his mind: Far from taking any part in 


the political tranſactions of the Princes of Europe, he reſtrained 


his curioſity even from any inquiry concerning them; and he 
ſeemed to view the bufy ſcene which he had abandoned with all 


the contempr and indifference ariſing from his thorough expe- 
rience of its vanity, as well as from the pleaſing reflection of 


having entangled himſelf from its cares. 

' OTHER amuſementa, as other objects now octuplelt him. 
gometimes he cultivated the plants in his garden with his own 
hands; ſometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a 


little horſe, the only one that he kept, attended by a ſingle ſervant 
on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
which often happened, and deprived him of theſe more active 


recreation, he either admitted a few gentlemen who reſided . 
| , | 7 us | near 
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ambition had ſo long diſturbed it, ended his days in the monaſtry of BookXIt. 
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5 BaoxXll. near the monaſtry to viſit him, and entertained them familjarly 


at his table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the principles 
and in forming curious works of mechaniſm, of which he had 
always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius was pecu- 
liarly turned. With this view he had engaged Turriano, one 
of the moſt ingenious artiſts of that age, to accompany him in 
: hies retreat. He laboured together with him in framing models of 
* the moſt uſeful machines, as well as in making experiments with 
= | regard to their reſpective powers, and it was not ſeldom that the 
\ ideas of the monarch aſſiſted or perfected the inventions of the 
* artiſt. He relieved his mind, at intervals, with ſlighter and 
Fad more fantaſtick works of mechaniſm, in faſhioning puppets, 
which by the ſtructure of internal ſprings, mimicked the 

geſtures and actions of men, to the no {mall aſtoniſhment 

of the ignorant monks, who beholding movements, which 

they could not comprehend,. ſometimes diſtruſted their own 

ſenſes, and ſometimes. ſuſpected Charles and Turriano of being 

in compact with inviſible powers. He was particularly 

. 4 — curious with regard to the conſtruction of clocks and watches, 
1 and having found, after repeated trials, that he could not 
bring any two of / Gn to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is 
ſaid, with a mixture of ſurprize and regret on his own folly, in 
havipg beſtowed ſo much time and labour on the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to a -preciſe uniformity of ſenti- 
ment .concerning the intricate and myſterious doctrines of 


religion. 


4 | "+ 7 in hrs manner ſoever Charles diſpoſed of the reſt. 


His more ſe- 
, rious occupa- & his time, he conſtantly reſerved a conſiderable portion 
af it for religious exerciſes. He regularly attended divine 
5 | ſervice | 
6. / 
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fervice in the chapel of the monaſtry, every morning and even- BookXIT. 
ing; he took great pleaſure in reading books. of devotion, par- "7%. 
ticularly the works of St. Auguſtine and St. Bernard; and con- | 
verſed much with his confeſſor, and the prior of the monaſtry N 
on pious fubjects. Thus did Charles paſs the firſt year of his 5 
retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a man perfectly diſengaged 
from the affairs of the preſent life, and ſtanding on the confines 
of a future world either in innocent amuſements, which ſoothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceſſive appli- 
cation to buſineſs; or in devout occupations, which he deemed 
Oy" in rern _ another ſtate... 


— 


Bur about ſix months before his death, the gout, after 4 The eauſer of 
tonger intermiſſion than uſual, returned with a proportional _ 
increaſe of violence. His / ſhattered conſtitution had ſcarce 
vigour enough remaining to withſtand ſuch a ſhock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body, and from that period we 
ſcarce diſcern any traces of that ſound and maſculine under- 
ſtanding, which diſtinguiſhed Charles among his contempora- 
ries. An illiberal and timid ſuperſtition depreſſed his ſpirit. He 
had no reliſh for amuſements of any kind. He endeavoured to 
conform, in his manner of living, to all the rigour of monaſtick 
auſterity. He deſired no other ſociety than that of monks, and 
was almoſt continually employed with them inchanting the hymns. 
in the Miſſal. As an expiation for his fins, he gave himſelf the 
diſcipline in ſecret with ſuch ſeverity, that the whip of cords which 
be employed as theinſtrument of his puniſhment, was found after 
bis deceaſe tinged with his blood. Nor was he ſatisfied with 
theſe acts of mortification, which, however ſevere, were not un- 
cxampled., The timorous and 2 ſolicitude which always. 
S © _ 4250 accompanies; 
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Boox XL, "AR ſuperſtition nll continued to diſquiet hin, as de- 
ie Preciating all that he had done, prompted him to aim at ſome- 
* 3 extraordinary, at ſome new and ſingular act of piety that 
would diſplay his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The ac 
on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon, as any that 

5 8 ſuperſſition ever ſuggeſted to a weak and diſordered fancy. He 
. teſolved to celebrate his own obſequies before his death. He 


3 £0 4 ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monaſtry. 
= 75 His . domeſticks marched thither in funeral proceſſion, with 
„ black tapers in their hands. He himſelf followed in his ſhroud. 
* | * He was laid in his coffin, with much ſolemnity. The ſervice for 

| WS the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers which 
: 2 85 were offered up for the reſt of his ſoul, mingling his tears with 
? | - thoſe which his attendants ſhed, as if they had been celebrating 


a real funeral. The ceremony cloled with ſprinkling- holy 
water on the coffin in the uſual form, and all the aſſiſtants re- 
tiring, the doors of the chapel were ſhut. Then Charles roſe 
out of the coffin and withdrew to his apartment, full of theſe 
_ awful ſentiments, which ſuch a ſingular ſolemnity was calculated 
to inſpire. But either the fatiguing length of the ceremony, 
or the.impreſſion which this image of death left on his mind 
affected him ſo much, that next day he was ſeized with a fever. 
His feeble frame could not long reſiſt its violence, and he ex- 
Pired on the twenty-firſt of September, after a life of en 
years, {ix months, and twenty-five days. , 


Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan. 723. Sandov. ii.-609, &. 
- Minjana Contin. Marian, vol, iv. 216. Vera y., Zuniga vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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4, Ag Gbaxles Nag the firſt prince, of the age, nn 
9 the Part Which he acted, whether We coplider the great- = _ I -& = 
_nels,, | the variety, or the ſucceſs of his undertakings, Was the His character. 5 
. molt conſpicuous, . It is. from an- attentive obſervation of his 
conduct, not from the exaggerated praiſes of the Spanith | hiſto- + 
rians, or the undiſfinguiſhing cenſure of the French, that a Juſt 
idea of. Charles s genius and abilities ig to be collected. — ._ 
poſſeſſed qualities ſo peculiar, as ſtrongly. mark his character, and 
not only diſtinguiſh him from the. Princes who were his contems | 
i but account for that ſuperiority over them which hefo CHEE, 
Ng maintained. In forming his ſchemes, he vas, by nature, ; "0 
as well as by. habit, cautious and conſiderate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded. themſelves ſlowly, and were late in attaining 
maturity, he was -accuſtomed to ponder every ſubject that de- 
' manded- his conſideration. with a careful and deliberate attention. 
He bent the whole force. of- his mind towards it, and dwelling 
* upon. it with. A ſerious application, undiverted by pleaſure, and 
hardly, relaxed, by any amuſement; he reyolved it, in filence, in 
18 OWN; breaſts; He then communicated the matter to his mi- 
 viſters, and after hearing their opinions, took his reſolution with 
a deeifive firmneſs, which ſeldom- follows ſuch flow. conſultations. 
In conſequence of this, Charles's meaſures, inſtead of reſem- 
bling the deſultory and irregular ſallies of Henry VIII. or 
Francis I. had the appearance of a conſiſtent ſyſtem, in which 
al} the parts were arranged, the effects were foreſeen, and the ac- 
cidents were provided for. His promptitude in execution was no 
leſs remarkable than his patience in deliberation. He conſulted 
with, phlegm, but he acted with vigour ; and did not diſcover 
greater ſagacity in his choice of the meaſures which it was 
proper to purſue, than fertility of genius in n out the 
e. III. 22 H h h N 
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_*” moſt arflent and buflling period of life, he ' remained in the 
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he had naturally fo little of the martial turn, that during the 


cabinet ĩnactiye, yet when he choſe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was fo formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired fuch knowledge 
in the art of war, and ſuch talents for command, as rendered 
him equal in reputation and ſucceſs to the moſt able generals of 
the age. But Charles poſſeſſed, in the moſt eminent degree, the 


| frience which is of greateſt importance to a monarch, that 


of knowing men, and of adapting their talents to the various 


departments which he allotted to them. From the death of 


Chievres to the end of his reign, he employed no general i in the 


field, no miniſter in the cabinet, no ambaſſador to a foreign 


court, no governor of a province, whoſe abilities were inade- 
quate to the truſt which he repoſed in them. Though deſtitute 
of that bewitching affability of manners, which gained Francis 
the hearts of all who approached his perſon, he was no ſtranger 
to the virtues which ſecure fidelity and attachment. He placed 
anbounded confidence in his generals; he rewarded their ſer- 


_ vices with 'munificenee ; he neither envied their fame, nor dif- 
covered any jealouſy of their power. Almoſt all the generals 


who conducted his armes may be placed on a level with thoſe 
illuſtrious perſonages, who have attained the Higheſt eminence 
of military glory; and his advantages over his rivals are to be 
aſcribed fo manifeſtly to the ſuperjor abilities of the-commanders 
whom he ſet in oppoſition to them, that this might ſeem to de- 


tract, in ſome degree, from his own merit, if the talent of 
diſcovering and employing ſuch inſtruments were not FO em 


Wah * of Oo ruins}. all 
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THERE were, nevertheleſa, defects in his political charscher Boox XII. 

which muſt confiderably abate the admiration due to his ex- a 
traordinary talents. Charles's ambition was inſatiable; and 15 | 
_ though there ſeems io be no foundation for an opinion prevalent. _ . 
in his own age, that he had formed the chimerical project of 
eſtabliſhing an univerſal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that 
his defire of being diſtinguiſhed as a, conqueror involved him 

in zcontinual wars, which exhauſted and oppreſſed his ſub- 

jets, and left hin little leiſure for giving attention to the inte- 
rior police and improvement of his kingdoms, the great qbjects 
of every Prince who makes the happineſs of his people the 
end of his government. Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the Imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and 
to the hereditary dominions of the houſes of Auſtria and Bur- 
gundy, this opened to him ſuch a vaſt field of enterprize, and 
engaged him in ſchemes ſo complicated as well as arduous, that 
feeling his power to be unequal to the execution of theſe, he had 
aſten recourſe to low artifices unbecoming his ſuperior talents, 
and ſometimes ventured on ſuch deviations from integrity as 
were diſhonourable i in a great Prince. His inſidious and frau- 
dulent policy appeared more conſpicuous, and was rendered more 
odious, by a compaxiſon with the open and undeſigning charac- 
ter of his contemporaries. Francis I. and Henry VIII. This dif- 
ference, though occaſioned. chiefly by the diverſity of their tem- 
ers, muſt be aſcribed, in ſome degree to ſuch an qppoſition in the 
principles of their political conduct as affords ſome excuſe for 
this defect in Charles 's behavigur, though it cannot ſerve as a 
be ne ire Francis and Henry ſeldom acted but from 
the impulſe of their paſſions, and ruſhed headlong towards the 


. Charles's meaſures being the reſult of cool re» , 
1 flection, . 9 
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Boox XII. flection, were diſpoſed into a regular fyſdem, and carried on 

ts 58. upon a concerted plan. Perſons who act in the former manner 
naturally purſue the end in view without aſſuming any diſguate,. 
or diſplaying much addreſs. Such as hold the latter courſe are 
apt, in forming as well as in executing their deſigns; to employ 
fuch refinements, as always lead to n in ant N 2215 NY 
degenerate into deceit. ; 3n_ B95; 1D g mean - 


| TA e361 109, 

The circumſtances tranſmitted to us, with reſpect to Charles's: 
private deportment and character, are fewer and leſs intereſting, 
than might have been expected, from the great number of 
authors who kave undertaken to write an account of his life. 
'Theſe are not the object of this hiſtory, which aims at repre- 
fenting the tranſactions of the reign of Charles V. not at deline- 
ann bis Fan defect. 0 
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Conkrenc io Mears de pletlpotettiaries of France, Spain and 
peace, England continued their conferences at Cercamp; and though 
each of them, with the uſual art of negociators, made at firſt 

very high demands in name of their reſpective courts, yet as 
they were all equally defirous of peace, they would have conſented 
reciprocally to ſuch abatements and reſtrictions of their claims 
as muſt have removed every obſtacle- to an accommodation. 
The death of Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to haſten 
the concluſion of 'a" treaty, as it increafed' His impatience for 
returning into Spain, where there was now no perſon greater 
or more illuſtrious than himſelf, But in ſpite of the concur- 

ring wiſhes of all the parties intereſted, an event happened 

vhich occaſioned an unavoidable delay in their negociations. 
. a month after the rr of the conferences at Cer- 
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and Elizabeth her ſiſter was immediately proclaimed Queen by 
the Enghſh with univerſal joy. As the powers of the Englith 
plenipotentiaries expired on the death of their miſtreſs,” they 
could not proceed until they received a commiſſion and inftruc- 
tions from their penny» ith RM DIC Moat MAR 
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"Hexny and Philip beheld Elizabeth's on os throne 
with equal ſollicitude. As during Mary” 8 jealous adminiſtra- 
tion, under the moſt difficult cireumſtances, and in a ſituation 


421 


camp, Mary of England ended her ſhort and inglorious reign, Book XII. 
— 


1558. 


Nov. 1 
Death 2 


T7 Mey of 
England. 


Henry and 
Philip court 


+ 


Elizabe'h her 


ſucceſſor. 


extremely delicate, ſhe had conducted herſelf with prudence and 


addreſs far exceeding her years, they had conceived an high 
idea of her abilities, and already formed expectations of a reign 
very different from that of her ſiſter. Equally ſenſible of the 
importance of gaining her favour, both monarchs ſet themſelves 
with emulation to eourt it, and employed every art in order to 
inſinuate themſelves into her confidence. Each of them had 
ſomething meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat in his dominions, 
if the dread of her fiſter's violence ſhould force her to fly for 
fafety out of England. Philip had, by his powerful interceſſion, 
Frrtenteck Mary from proceeding; to'the moſt fatal extremities 


andfriendſhip;"” He Tepreſented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quartel, 


bur s the effect of Mary's blind partiality' to her hüfband and 
fond compliance with all his wiſheg. He entreated her to diſengage 


England; 


Welt . an alliance n had proved ſo unfortunate to 


againſt her. Each of them endeavoured now, to avail himſelf 
of the cireumſtances in his favour. Henry wrote to Elizabetn 
Hoon after her acceſſion with the warmieſt expreſſions of regard 


— 
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Box XII. England, and to conſent to a ſeparate peace with him, without 
—— mingling her intereſts with thoſe of Spain, from which they 


wo" ought now to be altogether disjoined. Philip, on the other 
; hand, unwilling to loſe his connection with England, the im- 
portanee of which during a rupture with France he had fo 
7 5 recently experienced, not only vied with Henry in declarations of 
eeiſteem for Elizabeth, and in profeſſions of his reſolution to cul- 
tivate the ſtricteſt amity with her, but in order to confirm and 
perpetuate their union, he offered himſelf to her in marriage, 
5 ö and undertook to procure a diſpenſation from the Pope to that 
effect. r 
Elizabeth's ELIZABETH weighed the propoſals. of the two Monarchs 
deliveranons attentively, and with that provident diſcernment of her true 
her conduct. intereſt which was conſpicuous. in all her delibexftions. She 


gave ſome encouragement to Henry's overture. of a ſeparate 

i negociation, becanſe it opened a channel of correſpondence 

' : with France, which ſhe might find to be of great advantage, if 

Philip ſhould not diſcover ſufficient zeal and ſollicitude for ſecur- 

ing to her proper terms in the joint treaty, But ſhe ventured 

8 on this with the utmoſt reſerve and caution, that ſhe might not 
| alarm Philip's ſuſpicious temper, and loſe an ally in attempting 
to gain an enemy”. Henry himſelf, by an unpardonable act of 
indiſcretion, prevented het from carrying her intercourſe with him 
to ſuch a length as might have offended or alienated Philip. At 
the very time he was courting Elizabeth's friendſtip with the 
greateſt aſſiduity, he yielded with an inconſideratę facility to the 
ſollici me ne ek ke Nee Ts 
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ter- in-law the Queen of Bebte to afſume the title and arms of Boox XY; 
Queen of England. This ill-timed pretenſion, the ſource of | — 
many - calamities to the unfortunate Queen of Scots, extin- 
guithed at once all the confidence that might have grown be- 

twoen Henry and Elizabeth, and ſeſt in its place diſtruſt, re- 
ſentment and antipathy. Elizabeth found that ſhe muſt unite 

her intereſts cloſely with Philip's,. and expect peace munen 

A carried on in ee a 


ACh 2 a commiſſion, nn 

1 0e to the ſame plenipotentiaries whom her ſiſter had 
employed, the now inſtructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no ſtep 
until they had previouſſy conſulted with them. But though 
_ ſhe deemed it prudent to aſſume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spaniſh Monarch, ſhe knew preciſely how far to carry it; 
and diſcovered no inclination to accept of that extraordinary 
propoſal of marriage which Philip had made to her. The En- 
gliſn had expreſſed ſo openly their deteſtation of her ſiſter's 
choice of him, that it would have been highly imprudent to 
have exaſperated them by rene wing that odious alliance. She 
was too well acquainted with Philip's harſh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a huſband. Nor could ſhe admit a diſpen- 
ſation from the Pope to be ſufficient to authorize her marrying 
him, without condemning her father's divorce from Catherine of 
| ene, and e of n ot her 2 5 1 


© Strype' Annals e 11. Cartes « Hi, 1. of Dag.» nh . 
r. TDaocbes full view, i. 1. 37. %%ÿſ 
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— marriage was null and her oyn birth illegitimate. But though 
"15586. thes ined not to yield to Philip's addreſſes, the ſituation of 
e affairs rendered it dangerous to reject them; ſhe returned 
her anſwer, therefore, in terms Which were evaſive, but ſo tem- 
pered with reſpect, that though they gave him no reaſon to be 
ſecure of ſucceſs, they did not altogether extinguiſh: his hopes. 
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By this —.— as well as by che Fe with nch ie 8 
Cambrefis, concealed her ſentiments and intentions concerning religion, 
for ſome time after her acceffion, ſhe ſo far gained upon Philip, 
| 4a that he warmly eſpouſed her intereſt i in the conferences which 
ices, were tenewed at Cercamp, and afterwards removed to Cateau- 
. 6: Cambreſis. A definitive treaty, which was to adjuſt the claims 
and pretenſions of ſo many Princes, required the examination 
of ſuch a variety of intricate points, and led to ſuch infinite and 
minute details, as drew out the negociations to a great length. . 
hut the conſtable Montmorency exerted himſelf with ſuch inde · 
fluatigable zeal and: induſtry, repairing alternately to the courts 
ok Paris and Bruſſeſs, in order to ohviate or remove every diff 
17 culty, that all Points in diſpute were adjuſtẽd at length. j in ſuch 
2 | 2 manner, as: to give entire ſatisfaction in every particular to 
r Henry and es eee e wis madn ia be pu c the 
4 25 s A between them. . . Wi Ge 4 n „ 
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. Difficulties Tune claims of Eügland felt lined as the a Mitel to re- 
| . tard it. Elizabeth demanded the reflitation of Calais; in 00 
* peremptory tone, as an eſſential condition of her conſent- 
" ing to peace; Henry refuſed to give up that important con- 

queſt; and both ſeemed to have taken their reſolution With 


' 
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tenſions to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards 
the Engliſh nation, that he might appear to have contributed 


| t6 their recovering what they had loſt by eſpouſing his caaſe; 
nor ſolely with a view of ſoothing Elizabeth by this manifeſta- 
tion of zeal for her intereſt; but in order to render France leſs 


formidable, by ſecuring to her antient enemy this eaſy acceſs into 
the heart of the kingdom. The earneſtneſs, however, with which 
he ſeconded the arguments of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, 
ſoon began to relax. During the courſe of the negociation, Eliza- 
beth, who now felt herſelf firmly ſeated on her throne, began to 
take ſuch open and vigorous meaſures not only for overturning 
all that her ſiſter had done in favour of popery, but for eſta- 


bliſhing the proteſtant church on a firm foundation, as con- 
vinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had been 
from the beginning vain, and were now deſperate. From that 
period, his interpoſitions in her favour became more cold and 
formal, flowing merely from regard to decorum, or from the 


conſideration of remote political intereſts. Elizabeth, having rea- 
ſon to expect ſuch an altera tion in his conduct, quickly per- 


_ ceived it. But as nothing would have been of greater detri- 


ment to her people, or more inconſiſtent with her ſchenies of 


domeſtick adminiftration, than the continuance of a war with © 


| France, the ſaw the neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch conditions as 
the ſituation of her affairs impoſed, and that ſhe muſt lay her ac- 


count with being deſerted by an ally who was now united to her | 
by a very feeble tie, if ſhe did not ſpeedily. reduce her demands 
to what was moderate and attainable. She - accordingly gave 
new inſtructions to her W and Thing s plenipoten- 


„ = 5 i. tiaries 
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unalterable firmneſs. Philip warmly ſupported Elizabeth's pre= Book XII. 


— 


1589. 


N 


0 HE REIN OF THREE 
Book XII. tiaries acting as mediators between the French and hem“, an. 


r We iy e eee in ſome degree, Eliza- 


_” buth's departing fram the rigour of her firſt demand with regard 


to Calais. All leſſer articles were tiled without much diſeuſſion 
or delay. Philip, that he might not appear to have abandoned 


25 ſhould: be concluded in form, before that between the French 
monarch and him. The one was ſigned. on the ſecond day of 


A the other on the Gay owing. 


Articles of Tur treaty of p peace between France 120 England eo? 
PR articles of real importance, but that which reſpected Calais. 
England. It was ſtipulated that the King of France ſhould retain poſſeſſion 


of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years; that, 


at the expiration of that term, he ſhould reftore it to England; 


that in. caſe of non-performance, he ſhould forfeit five hundred 
| thouſand, crowns, for the payment of which ſum, ſeven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his ſubjects, ſhould grant ſecu- 


rity; that five perſons of diſtinction ſhould be given as hoſtages. 


till that ſecurity were provided; that, although the forfeit of 


ſrre hundred thouſand crowns ſhould be paid, the right of Eng- 
land to Calais ſhould ſtill remain entire, in the ſame manner as 
if the term of eight years were expired; that the King and Queen 


of Scotland ſhould be included in the treaty ; that if they, or the 


French King, ſhould violate. the peace by any hoſtile action, 
Henry ſhould be obliged inftantly to reſtore Calais; that on the 
other hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, 
then Henry and the King and Queen of Scots were abſolved from 


all 0 n which they ** come —_ wa this r 
ach d Forbes, i. 39. | 
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the Engliſh, inſiſted that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth 
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"NerwrriiSranpinc the ſtudied attention with which fo — 


eee it is evident that Henry did not . 


intend the reſtitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth The views of 
expected it. It was hardly poſſible that ſhe could maintain, during beg — 
the courſe of eight years, ſuch perfect concord both with France tothefe. 
and Scotland, as not to afford Henry ſome pretext for alledging 
that ſhe had violated the treaty. But even if that term ſhould 
elapſe without any ground for complaint, Henry might then 
chuſe to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of 
-afferting her right but by force of arms. However, by throw- 
ing the articles in the treaty with regard to Calais into this 
form, Elizabeth ſatisfied her ſubjects of every denomination; ſhe 
gave men of diſcernment a ſtriking proof of her addreſs, in pal- 
-Hating what ſhe could not prevent; and amuſed the multitude, $f: 
.to whom the. final furrender of a place of ſuchimportance would 6 


have appeared altogether infamous, with the proſpect of recaver- * 
ws in a ſhort time that favourite poſſeſſin. 1587755 „ 


Try expedient which Montmorency 8 in 3 — to 35 8 
facilitate the concluſion of peace between France and Spain, hich pro- 


was the negociating two treaties of marriage, one between Eli- between = 
zabeth, Henry's eldeſt daughter, and Philip, who ſupplanted Spann 
his ſon, the unfortunate Don Carlos, to whom that Princeſs had 
been promiſed in the former conferenges/at Cercamp; the other 
between Margaret, Henry's only ſiſter, and the duke of Savoy. 
For feeble as the ties of blood often-are among, Princes, or 
how little ſoever they may regard them when puthed on to act 
by motives of ambition, they aſſume on other oceaſions the ap- 
pearance of being ſo far influenced by theſe domeſtick affeQions, Mes „ 
aas to employ them to juſtify meaſures and conceſſions which „ 
7 find to be neceſſary, but know to be impolitic or 
I11 2 gourable. 
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Box XII. nourable. Such was the uſe Henry made of the two marriages 
SIX” to which he gave his conſent. Having ſecured an honourable 


„ ” 
eſtabliſhment for his ſiſter and his daughter, he, in conſideration 


of theſe, granted terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, 
or W e Ff eee other , have ventured to 
e eee E ei Ae Sls 

Ano If | Tr principal adder in le weaty e — ol Spain 

| were, That a fincere and perpetual amity ſhould be eſtabliſhed be- 

_ tween the twocrowns and their reſpective allies; that the twomo- 

narchs ſhould labour in concert to procure the convocation of a - 

general council, in order to check the progreſs of hereſy, and re- 
ſtore unity and concord to the Chriſtian church ; that all conqueſts 
made by either party, on this fide of the Alps, ſince the commence- 
ment of the war in one thouſand five hundred and fifty-one, 
fhould be mntually reſtored; that the dutchy of Savoy, the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, the country of Breſſe, and all the other ter- 

ritories formerly ſubject to the dukes of Savoy, ſhould be reſtored. 

to Emanuel Philibert, immediately after the celebration of his 
marriage with Margaret of France, the towns of Turin, Quiers, 
Peignerol, Chivaz and Villanova” excepted, of which Henry 
mould keep poſſeffion until his claims on that Prince; in right 

of his grandmother, ſhould be heard and decided in courſe of 
law); that as long as Henry retained theſe places in his hands, 
| Philip ſhould be at liberty to keep garriſons i in the towns of Ver- 
eelli and Aſti; that the French King ſhould immediately evacuate 
all the places which he held in Tuſcany and the Sieneſe, and 
renounce all future pretenſions to-them; that he ſhould reſtore 
the marquiſate of Montferrat to the duke of Mantua; that he 


mould receive nd Genode i into > favour, and give up" to them. 
the 
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none of the Princes or ſtates, to whom theſe ceſſions were made, 
mould eall their ſubjects to account for any part of their conduct 
"while under thedominion of their enemies, but ſhould bury all 
paſt tranſactions in oblivion- The Pope, the Emperor, the 
Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the King and 

N Queen of Scots, and almoſt every Prince and ſtate in Chriſten- 

dom, were comprehended in this den yon as the allies either 


of Henry or of Philip*. . 


123 
"of 


TI Us, by this ER treaty peace was re-eſtabliſhed | in 


| Eüwpe. All the cauſes of diſcord which had ſo long embroiled 


the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which. had tranſ- 
mitted hereditary. quarrels. and wars from Charles to Philip, 


and from Francis to Henry, ſcemed to be wholly removed, or 


finally terminated: The French alone complained' of the une- 
qual conditions of 2 treaty, into which an ambitious miniſter, 


in order to recover his liberty, and an artful miſtreſs, that ſhe 
might gratify her reſentment, had ſeduced their too eaſy monarch. ; 


They exclaimed loudly againſt the folly of giving up to the 


enemies of France, an hundred and eiglity- nine fortified places, 
in tlie Low-Countries.or in Italy, in return for the three inſig- 
nificant towns of St. Quintin, Ham and Catelet. They con- 


ſidered it as an indelible ſtain upon the glory of the nation, to 


renounce in one day territories ſo. extenſive, and ſo capable 


of being defended, that the enemy could not have hoped. to 
wreſt them out of. their hands,. after many 55e of vigory and. 8 
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the towns which heh conquered'in the iſland of Corſica x that BooxXIF. 


1359. | 


_ 


Which re- 
eſtabliſhes. 

tranquillity |. 
in Egrope.- | 


— 


Cnr mn 
1559- 
The peace 
between 


Franc: and 
Spaingatified, 


Death of 
Henry, 
Joly 10. 
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A general 
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= Poel X. ded ee eee eee 


Whole period. 
| appear wonderfully diſproportioned to the efforts which have 


been exerted. | Conqueſts are never very extenſive or rapid, but 


-or being moved by the remonſtrances of his council, ratified the 
treaty, and executed with great fidelity whatever he had ſtipu- 


lated to perform. The duke of Savoy repaired with a numerous 


retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate his marriage with Henry's 
ſiſter. The duke of Alva was ſent to the ſame capital, at the 
head of 8 ſplendid embaſſy, to eſpouſe Elizabeth in name of his 
maſter. They were: received with extraordinary maguificence 
by the French court. Amidft the rejoicings and feſtivities on 


that occaſion, Henry's days were cut ſhort by a ſingular and tra- 


gical accident. His fon, Francis IL a Prince under age, of a 
feeble conſtitution, and of a mind ſtill weaker, ſucceeded him. 
Soon after, Paul ended his violent and imperious Pontificate, at 
enmity with all the world, and diſguſted even with his own 
nephews. They, perſecuted by Philip, and deſerted by the ſuc- 
ceeding Pope, whom they had raiſed by their influence to the 


| Papal throne, were condemned to the puniſhment which their 


crimes and ambition had merited, and their death was as infa- 
mous as their lives had been criminal. Thus alt the perſonages, 
who had long ſuſtained the principal characters on the great 
theatre of Europe, diſappeared about the fame time. A more 
known period of hiſtory opens at this zra ; other actors appear 
on the ſtage, with different views and different paſſions ; ; new 
conteſts aroſe, and new ſchemes of ambition er and aif- 


quieted mankigd. | . 
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" ter ines the tranſactions of 3 any active period, i in the 
iiftory of civilized nations, the changes which are accompliſhed 


among nations, whoſe progreſs in ans is extremely un- 
wt 5 .- _ _ equal. 
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equal. When Alexander the Great, at the head of a gallant 
people, of ſimple manners, and formed to war by admirable mi- 
litary inſtitutions, invaded a ftate ſunk in luxury, and enervated 
by exceſſive refinement; when Genchizcan and Tamerlane, with 
their armies of hardy barbarians,” poured in upon nations, en- 
feebled by the climate in which they lived, or by the arts and 
commerce which they cultivated, they, like a torrent, ſwept 


every thing before them, ſubduing kingdoms and provinces 


in as ſhort a ſpace of time as was requiſite to march'through 
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them. But when nations are in a ſimilar ſtate, and keep pace 


with each other in their advances· towards refinement; they are 
not expoſed to the calamity of ſudden conqueſt. Their acqui- 


ſitions of knowledge, their progreſs in the art of war, their po- 


litical ſagacity and addreſs, are nearly equal. The fate of ſtates 


in this ſituation, depends not on à fingte battle. Their interna 


reſources are many and various. Nor are they themſelves alone 
intereſted in their own ſafety,” or active in their own defence: 


Other ſtates interpoſe, and balance any temporary advantage whiolr 


either party may have acquired. 
lengthened conteſt, all the rival nations are exhauſted, note are 


eonquered. At length a peace is concluded, which re- inſtates each 
3327 . mt urs 


ln was the e ee during the Gen of Charles V. 
No Prince was ſo much ſuperior to the reſt in power, as to render 
his efforts irreſiſtible, and his conqueſts eaſy. No nation had 
made progreſs i in improvement ſo far beyond its neighbours as 
to have acquired a very manifeſt pre- eminence. Each ſtata de · 


rived ſome advantage, or was ſubject to ſome ineonvenience, from 


After the fierceſt and moſt | 
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of Eure pe ia 
a fi nilar ſlate 
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its ſituation or its climate; each. was. diſtinguiſhed by ſomething. 


peculiar 1 in the genius of its people or the conſtitution of its go-- 
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 Boox/XII, verument. But the advantages poſſeſſed EFT were counter- 


ballanced by. circumſtances favourable to others; and this pre- 


vented any from attaining ſuch ſuperiority as might have been 
fatal to all. The nations of Europe in that age, as in the pre- 
ſent, were like one great family; there were ſome features com- 


mon to all, which fixed a reſemblance; there were certain pecu- 


ſtate pk Eu- 
rope, durin 
the reign 

p Charles V. 


A remarkable 
change in the 


liarities conſpicuous. in each, which marked a diſtinction. But 
there was not among them that wide diverſity of character and 
of genius which, in almoſt every period of hiſtory, hath exalted 
the Europeans above the inhabitants of tlie other quarters of the 
DN * ws: to have . 5 one to e and the other 
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hy 2 1 near ee and Salons in Ae 
ment among the different nations of Europe, prevented the 
reign of Charles V. from being diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſudden 
and extenſive conqueſts as occur in ſome other periods of hiſtory, 
yet, during the courſe of his adminiſtration, all the conſiderable 
ſtates in Europe ſuffered a remarkable change in their political 
ſituation, and felt the influence of events, which have not hi- 
therto ſpent their force, but ſtill continue to operate in a greater 
or in a leſs degree. It was during his reign, and in conſequenoe 
of the perpetual efforts to which his enterprizing ambition rouzed 
them, that the different kingdoms of Europe acquired internal 
vigour, that they diſeerned the reſources of which they were 
| poſſeſſed, that they came both to feel their own ſtrength, and to 
know ho to render it formidable to others. It was during his 
reign, too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, formerly 
ſingle and disjoined, became ſo thoroughly acquainted, and ſo 
vv mem with each other, as to form one my poli- 
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after mn events 1 two active centuries. 4 . 
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| Aultris, were not only greater than thoſe of any other power, 

but more diſcernible and conſpicuous. I have already enume 
rated the vaſt territories which deſcended to Charles from his 
Auſtrian, Burgundian, and Spaniſh anceſtors To theſe he 
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Gelten in which each took a ſtation, wherein it has remained Book II. 
ſince that time with leſs variation than could have n expected Nine v 


v. 


of the bouſe 


* wo. 


of Auſtria, 


himſelf added the Imperial dignity; and, as if all this had 


been too little, the bounds of the univerſe were extended, 
and a new world ſubjected to his command. Upon his teſig« 
nation, the Burgundian provinces, and the Spaniſh kingdoms 
with their dependencies, both in the old and new worlds, de- 
volyed to Philip. But Charles tranſmitted his dominions to 
his ſon, in a condition very different from that in Which he had 


which was no leſs vigorous than ſteady; they were accuſtomed 
to expenſive and perſevering efforts, Which, though neceſſary in 
the conteſts between civilized nations had been little known in 
Europe before the ſixteenth century. The provinces of Friefland; 
Utrecht and Overyflel, which he acquired by purchaſe.from- their 
former proprietors, and the dutchy of Gelders, of ich he made 
Himſelf maſter, partly:by force of arms, and partly by the arts of 


dominions. Ferdinand and Ifabella had tranſmitted to him all 


the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the 
neee eee TOE PT 
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received them. They were augmented by the acceſſion of new 
provinces; they were habituated''to obey an ' adminiſtration, 


negociation, were additions of great value to his Burgundian 
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— with,that kingdom, amidſt the various efforts of his enterprizin ing 
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Agaven dne enn. 
na had ined. a vaſt acceſſion of power 
ia this part of his dominions. By his fucceſs in the war with 
the commons of Caſtile, he exalted the regal prerogative on 
the ruins of the privileges of the People. Though he 
allowed che name of the Cortes to remain, and the formality 
of holding it to be continued, he reduced its authority and 
juriſdiction to nothing, and modelled it in ſuch a manner, that 
it became rather a junto of the ſervants of the crown, than 
an aſſembly of / the repreſentatives of the people. One mem 
ber of the conſtitution being thus lopped off, it was impoſſible 
but that the other. muſt feel the ſtroke, and ſuffer by it. The 
ſuppreſſion of the popular power rendered the ariftocraticat 
els formidable. The grandees, prompted by the warlike ſpirit 
of the age, or allured by the honours which they enjoyed in 
à court, exhauſted their fortunes in military ſervice, or in at- 
tending on the perſon of their Prince. They did not dread, 
perhaps did not obſerve, the dangerous progreſs of the royal 
authority, which leaving them the vain diſtinction of being co- 
vered in preſence of their ſovereign, ſiripped them. by degrees 
of that real power which they poſſeſſed while they formed one 
body, andiafted in concert with the people. Charles's ſucceſs in 
_ aboliſhing; the privileges of the commons, and in breaking the 
power of the nobles of Caſtile, encouraged Philip to invade the 
liberties of Aragon, which were ſtill more extenſive. The 
Caſtihans, accuſtomed. to ſuhjection themſelves, aſſiſted in impo- 
ſing the yoke on their, more happy and independant neighbours. 
The will of the ſovereign becanie the ſupreme law in all the 
Lingdoms of Spain; * r who were not checked in form- 
117 4 ö ing 
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Wer den by the jealoufy of the people; nor conltivilled } in ket | 

x executing them by the power of the nobles, could both aim at 
great objects and call forth the whole E of the . 
Benn up 0 ant 5 
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As Charles, by mn the regal 1 7 3K" Is _ mane” 
monarchs of Spain maſters at home, he added new dignity and ron. | 
power to-their crown by his foreign acquiſitions. He ſecured to | . IRA 
Spain the quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, which +» \ 

Ferdinand had uſurped by fraud, and held with difficulty. He | 


united the dutchy of Milan, one of the moſt fertile and populous 


provinces in Italy, to the Spaniſh crown; and left his ſucceſſors, 
even without taking their other territories into the account, the 
moſt conſiderable Princes in that country, which had been long i 
the theatre of contention to the great powers of Europe, and in . 75 
which they had ſtruggled with emulation to obtain the ſuperiority. | 
When the French, in conſequence of the treaty of Cateau Cam- „„ 
breſis, withdrew their forces out of lay, and d finally relinquiſhed ' 
all their ſchemes of conqueſt on that ſide of the Alps, the e 
Spaniſh, dominions. there role 1 in importance, and enabled their | 
Kings, as long as the monarchy. retained any degree of vigour, 
to preſerve the chief ſway in all the tranſactions of that coun- 
try. But whatever acceſſion either of interior authority or 
of foreign dominion Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain - 
in Europe, it was inconfiderable when , com pared with his 
acquiſitions i in the new world. He added, there, not provinces, 
but empires to his crown. He conquered territories of ſuch 
immenſe ' extent; he diſcovered ſuch inexhauſtible veins of 
wealth, and opened ſuch boundleſs proſpects of every kind, as 
| muſt have rouzed and called forth to action his ſucceſſor, though 
* KEk2 his 
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PLogreſs of ba He: the elder branch of the Auſtrian family roſe to fuch 


the German pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, of which Ferdinand was 


the head, grew to be conſiderable in Germany. The ancient 
hexeditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria in Germany, united 
-t6 the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had 
acquired by marriage, formed a reſpectable power ; and when 
the Imperial dignity was added” to theſe, Ferdinand poſſeſſed 
territories more extenſive than had belonged to any Prince, 
Charles V. excepted, who had been at the head of the Empire 
during ſeveral ages. Fortunately for Europe, the diſguſt which 
Philip conceived an account of Ferdinand's refufing to relin- 
quiſh the Imperial crown in his favour, not only prevented for- 
ſome time the feparate members of the houſe of Auſtria from 
acting in concert, but occaſioned a viſible alienation and rival- 
| ſhip. By degrees, however, regard to the intereſt of their fa- 
mily extinguiſhed this impolitic animoſity. The confidence 
which was natural returned; the aggrandizing of the houſe of 
Auſtria became the common object of all their ſchemes ; they 
gave and received aſſiſtance alternately towards the execution of 
them; and each derived conſideration and importance from the 
other's ſucceſs. A family ſo great and ſo aſpiring became the 
general object of jealouſy and terror. All the Power as well aa 
policy of Europe were exerted during a century, in order to 
check and humble it. Nothing can give a more ſtriking idea 
of the aſcendant which it had acquired, and of the terror 
"which it had inſpired, than that after its vigour was ſpent 
with extraordinary exertions | of its ſtrength, after Spain 
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narchs were ſunk into debility and dotage, the houſe of Auſtria 
ſtill continued to be formidable. The nations of Europe had bo | 


often felt its ſuperior: power, and had been fo. conſtantly em- 
Ployed in guarding againſt it, that the dread of it became a 


the. canſes, wing hes ARE, ceaſed to exiſt. 


þ : 
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"Was the houſe of Auſtria went on with ſuch ſaceels i in 


enlarging its dominions, France. made no conſiderable acquiſi- 
tion of new territory. All its ſchemes of conqueſt in Italy had 


proved abortive; it had hitherto obtained no eſtabliſhment of 


was become only the hadow/ of a great name, and in mo- BooxXIL 
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kind of political habit, the influence of which remained when 


Acquiſitions 
of the Kings 
of France 
during the 
reign of 


Charles V. 


conſequence in the new world; and after the continued and 


vigorous efforts of four ſucceſſive reigns, the confines of the 


kingdom were much the ſame as Louis XI. had left them. But 
though France made not ſuch large ſtrides towards dominion as 


the houſe of Auſtria, it continued to advance by ſteps which 


were more ſecure, becauſe they were gradual : and leſs. obſerved. 


The conqueſt of Calais put it out of -the power of the En- 
gliſh to invade France but at their utmoſt peril, and delivered 


the French from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous to that event, could at any time penetrate into 


the execution of their beſt concerted enterprizes againſt any 


foreign power. The important acquiſttion of Metz covered that 
part of their frontier which formerly was moſt feeble, and 


lay moſt expoſed to inſult. France, from the time of its ob- 
raining theſe additional ſecurities againft external invaſion, muſt 
be deemed the moſt powerful kingdom in Europe, and is mo 


» 


fortunately ſituated than any on the continent either for conqueſt 


the kingdom by that avenue, and thereby retard or defeat | 


or defence. From the COPE of Artois to the bottom of the 


I Pyrenees, 
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Pyrenees, and from the Britiſh. channel to /the-frontiers-.of 
Savoy and the coaſt of the Mediterranean, its territories lay 


compact and unmingled with thoſe of any other power. Several 


of the conſiderable provinces, which, by their having been long 
ſubject to the great vaſſals of the crown, who were often at 
variance or at war with their maſter, had contracted a ſpirit 
of independance, were now accuſtomed to recognize and to obey 
one ſovereign. As they became members of the ſame mon- 
archy, they aſſumed the ſentiments of that body into which they 
were inerten and co- operated with zeal towards promot- . 
ing its intereſt and honour. - The power and influence wreſted 
from the nobles were ſeized by the crown. The people were 
not admitted to ſhare in theſe ſpoils ; they gained no new pri- 


vilege; they acquired no additional weight in the legiſlature, 


It was not for the ſake of the people, but in order to extend 
their own prerogative, that the monarchs of France had laboured 


to humble their great vaſſals. Satisfied with having brought 
them under entire ſubjection to the crown, they diſcovered no 5 


ſollicitude to free the people from their ancient hs e on 
the nobles of whom Ne held, | 
* 


A MONARCH, at the head of a Lined chit anne at akon 


and ſecure from abroad, was entitled to form great deſigns, be- 


cauſe he felt himſelf in a condition to execute them. The 
foreign wars which had continued with little inter@ption from 
the acceſſion of Charles VIII. had not only cheriſhed and aug- 
mented the martial genius of the nation, but by inuring the troops 
during che courſe of long ſervice to the fatigues of war, and accuſ- 


| {toming them to obedience, had added the force of diſcipline to 


Tue natural ardour. A  gallantand n nobles who con- 
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ſidered themſelves as idle and uſcleſs, unleſs when they were in BooxXIE. ; 


the field ; who were ſcarce acquainted with any paſtime or ex- OO 


erciſe but what was military; and who knew no road to power; 


or fame, or wealth, but war, would not have ſuffered their ſove- 


reign to remain long in inaction. The people; little acquainted 
with the arts of peace, and always ready to take arms at the 
command of their , ſuperiors, were accuſtomed by the - vaſt 
expence of long wars, carried on in diſtant countries, to bear 
impoſitions, which, how inconſiderable ſoever they. may ſeem if 


eſtimated. by the exorbitant rate of modern exachons, appear 


immenſe when compared with the ſums levied in France, or in 
any other country of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis XI. 


impatient for action, and capable of great efforts, the ſchemes 
and operations of France muſt have been no leſs fomidable to 
Europe than thoſe of Spain. The ſuperior advantages of its 
ſituation, the contiguity and compactneſs of its territories, toge- 
ther with the- peculiar ſtate of its political conſtitution at that 
juncture muſt have rendered its enterprizes ſtill more alarming 


and more deciſive. The King poſſeſſed ſuch a degree of power as 


gave him the entire command of his ſubjeQs ; the people were 
ſtrangers to thoſe occupations and habits of life which render 


men averſe to war, or unfit for it; and the nohles, thou gh 


reduced to the ſubordination neceſſary in a regular govern- 


ment, ſtill fetained the high undaunted ſpirit which was the 


effect of their ancient independence. The vigour of the Feudal 


times remained, their anarchy was at an end; and the Kings of 
France could avail themſelves of the martial ardour which that 
ſingular inſtitution had kindled or kept alive, without being 
expoſed to any of the dangers or . 


infeparable from it 3 in entire force. 
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As all the members of which the ſtate was compoſed were thus 
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B&ob 1 A KN Bolt in fach 4 Nate ic, perltaps, capable of greater 
bo 467 N military efforts than at any other period in its progreſs. But 
3 formidable ſoever or fatal to the other nations of Europe 

the power of ſuch a monarchy might have been, the civil 


mediate 


toner. wars wars which broke out -in France ſaved them at that- juncture 

e feeling its effects. Theſe wars, of which religion was 

the pretext and ambition the cauſe; wherein great abilities were 

diſplayed by the leaders of the different factions, and little con- 

duct or firmneſs were manifeſted by the crown under a ſucceſſion 

of weak Princes, kept France occupied and embroiled for half 

a century. During theſe commotions the internal ſtrength of 

the kingdom was much waſted, and ſuch a ſpirit of anarchy 

was ſpread among the nobles to whom rebellion was familiar, 

ahd the reſtraint of laws unknown, that a conſiderable interval 

became requiſite not only for recruiting the internal vigour of 

the nation, but for re-eſtabliſhing the authority of the Prince ; ; 

© ſo thfatit was long before France could turn her whole attention 

towards foreign tranſactions, or act with her proper force in 

foreign wars. It was long before ſhe roſe to that aſcendant in 

Eutõpe which the has maintained ſince the adminiſtration of 

Cardinal Richlieu, and which the ſituation as well as extent of 
the kingdom, the nature of her government, and the character 

of her people, entitle her to maintain. 5 
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of depreſſing the nobility, which the policy of his father Henry. Wo XII. 
had begun. The pride and capriee of his temper led him to em- —— 
ploy chiefly ne men in the adminiſtration of affairs, becauſe he 
found them moſt obſequious, or leaſt ſcrupulous; ; and he not only 5 
.conferred on theſe ſuch plenitude of power, but exalted them to 
ſuch pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and degraded the 
95 ancient nobility. By the alienation or ſale of the church lands, 
vrhich were diſſipatad with a profuſion not inferior to the rapa- 
ciouſneſs with which they had been ſeized, as well as by the pri- 
vilege granted to the ancient landholders of ſelling their eſtates, 
or diſpoſing of them by will, an immenſe property, formerly | 
locked up, being brought into circulation, put the ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and commerce in motion, and gave it ſome conſiderable 
degree of vigour. The road to power and to opulence became 
open to perſons of every condition. A ſudden and exceſſixe 
flo of wealth from the Weſt Indies proved fatal to induſtry-in 
Spain; a moderate acceſſion in England to the ſum in circula- 
tion gave life to commerce, awakened the ingenuity of the 
nation, and excited it to uſeful enterprize. In France, what the 
nobles loſt the crown gained, In England, the commons were 
.. gainers as well as the King. Power and influence accompanied N 
of courſe the property which they acquired. They roſe to con- 
ſideration among their fellow ſubjects; they began to feel 
their own importance; and extending their influence in the 
. legiſlative body gradually, and often when neither they them- 
ſelves nor others foreſaw all the effe& of their claims and pre- 
+ tenſions, they at laſt attained that high authority, to which the 
__ Britiſh conſtitution is indebted for the exiſtence, and muſt owe 
the preſervation of its liberty. At the ſanie time that the Eng- 
lum copſtitytion advanced towards perfection, ſeveral 'circum- 
Vor, III. LTL 45 05.4 On. 


ws Navces t brought on 4 change in the Shale ſyſtem with reſpec 
Nebel foreign powers, and introduced another more beneficial to 
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the nation. By diſclaiming the ſupremacy and juriſdiction of the 
Papal See, CR AbHMC ſums were ſaved to the nation, of which 
it had been annually ( drained, by remittances to'Romefordif- 
penſations and indulgences, or in order to defray the expence 6f 
pil grimages into foreign countries , or by payment of annates, 
firſt fruits, and a thouſand other taxes which that artful and 


rapacious court levied on the credulity of mankind. The idea 
of a juriſdiction different from the civil power, and elaiming not 


only to be independant but ſuperior to it, a wild ſoleciſm in 


government, apt not only 1 to perplex and diſquiet weak minds, 
but tending directly to diſturb ſociety, was finally aboliſned. Go- 
— A vernment became more fimple : as well as more reſpectable, when 


no rank or character exempted any perſon from being amen 


and from being acquitted « or condemned 3 the — APE." ak 


By the loſs of Calais the Engliſh were excluded from 


the continent. All ſchemes for invading France became of 
courſe as chimerical as they had formerly been pernicious. 
The views of the Engliſh were confined, firſt by neceſſity, and 
| afterwards from choice, within their own iſland. That rage 


for conqueſt which had poſſeſſed the nation during many cen- 


a turies, and waſted its ſtrength in perpetual and fruitleſs wars, 


The 100 which the nation ſuſtained he: mo of theſe articles i is alas. 


ow muſt have been great. Even. that by pilgrimages was not inconſiderable. 


In the year 1428, licence was obtained by no fewer than 916 perſons to viſit the 


ſhrine of St. James of Compoſtella i: in, Spain. Rymer, Vol. x. p. 7 n 


"they" were 2100. vol. xi. . 9 * 


the number of pilgrims to the kane * 1 7 * 148, 
ry: eh 1 45 
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N a5 leagth ceaſed... Thoſe, actixe ſpirits, which, had knows and, = OY FE 
followed. no profeſſion, hut war, ſought for occupatign N ö 
arts of peace, And, their, country benehted as | 8 Much. by th 1 7 YL; 
ab it had ſuffered by, the,other. , The nation, exhauſted by. free. 2 
quent expeditions to the continent, recruited, and a acquired 7 | 
eh ; and when rouzed by any extraordinary exigency  Frenf "dang 
take E park, in forei ign operations, the Vigour of its efforts were the 


proporiigually, great, becauſe they were only 6clafional and of a a. 8 —__ 


ſhort, contin nce. | | g 
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"THz fame bridle which had led England to adopt ws With reſpecl 
new ſyſtem with regard to the powers on the continent Occd- to Scotland, 
ſioned a change in its plan of conduct with reſpect to Scotland, the 
only foreign ſtate, with which, on account of its ſitustion in the 1 
ſame iſland, the Engliſh had ſuch a cloſe connection as demand. 
ell their perpetual attention. Inſtead of proſecuting the ancient 
ſcheme of conquering that kingdom, which the nature of tbe 
country, defended by a brave and hardy people, rendered dan- om 
gerous if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible to endea- 
vour at obtaining ſuch influence in Scotland as might exempt 
England from any danger or diſquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the violence and 
animoſity of their factions rendered the execution of this: 
plan eaſy to a people far ſuperior to them in wealth. Their 

popular leaders were gained; the miniſters and favouri tes of 
che crown were corrupted; and ſuch abſolute direction of 
their councils acquired, as rendered the operations of the one 
kingdom dependant in a great meaſure on the ſovereign 
of the other. Such perfect external ſecurity added to the 


interior advantages which England now poſleſſed, muſt ſoon 
1 e have 


J 
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- Blowxm.) Ky. rant it to new conſideration and importance; the long 
„ reign of Elizabeth, equally conſpicuous for wiſdom, for ſteddi- | 
7 neſs, and for vigour, accelerated its progreſs, and carried it with 
greater rapidity towards that elevated ſtation en hath” 
N N l e 
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in Dea 10 FEE in \ which th political ſtate of the great. 
— 44 kingdoms underwent ſuch changes, revolutions of conſiderable 
I happened in that of the ſecondary or inferior powers. 


importance 
Thoſe OR TO ne ROT oy Mt ON 


s live ON 12 


The moſt In the Preliminary Book I have 1 the riſe of 1 

— piritual juriſdiction which the Popes claim as Vicars of Jeſus. 

of the 6x- Chriſt, and have traced the, progreſs. of chat authority which 

bh awry is the _- they poſſeſs as temporal Princes. There was nothing previous 
Rome. to the reign of Charles V. that tended to circumſcribe or to mo- 

derate their authority, but ſcience and philoſophy, which began 

to revive and to be cultivated. The progreſs of theſe, however, 

was ſtill inconſiderable; they always operate ſlowly ; and it is 

8 | long before their influence reaches the people, or can produce 
| any ſenſible effect upon them. They may perhaps gradually, 
| N | Se, and in a Jong; courſe of years, undermine and ſhake an eſta- 
N bliſhed ſtem of falſe religion, but there is no inſtance. of their 
N having overturned one. The battery is too feeble to demoliſh - 
i thoſe. fabricks which ſuperſtition. raiſes on deep ente. 
and can ben n with . moſt conſummate nnn 
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pons, and with an impetuoſity more formidable. The time 
and manner of his attack concurred with a multitude of cireum- 


ſtunces, which have been explained; in giving him immediate 


ſucceſs.” The charm which had bound mankind for ſo many 
ages was broken at once. The human mind, which had con- 
tinued long as tame and paſſive, as if it had been formed to 
believe whatever was taught, and to bear whatever was impoſed, 
rouzed of a ſudden and 'became- inquiſitive, mutinous, and diſ- 
dainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto ſubmitted. - That 
wonderful ferment and agitation of mind, which, at this diſtance 
of time, appears unaccountable or is condemned as extravagant. 
was ſo general, that it muſt have been excited by cauſes. which 


were natural and of powerful efficacy. The Kingdoms of 


Denmark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and almoſt one half 
of Germany threw off their allegiance to the Pope, aboliſhed | 


his juriſdiction within their territories, and gave the ſanction of 


law to modes of diſcipline and ſyſtems of doctrine which | 
were not only independant of his power, but hoſtile to it. Nor 
was' this ſpirit of innovation confined to thoſe countries which 
openly revolted from the Pope ; it ſpread through all Europe, 
and broke out in every part of it with various degrees of vio- 


lence. It penetrated early into France and made progreſs apace. 
The number of converts to the opinions of the Reformers was ſo 


great, their zeal ſo enterprizing, and the abilities of their leaders 
ſo diſtinguiſhed, that they ſoon ventured to contend for ſuperiority ; 
with the eftabliſhed church, and were ſometimes on the point 
of obtaining it. In all the provinces of Germany which con- 


tinued to acknowledge the Papal ſupremacy, as well as in the 


Low: Countries, the Proteſtant doctrines were ſecretly taught, 
4 : 5 and 


4 ö 


The general 
revolt againſt 
the doctrines 
'of the church 
of Rome, and 


the 'opes. 


. "OB THE 


"Boos XII. atid had gained ſo many proſelytes, that they were Ae, 


und were reſtralned merely by the dread of their rulers from 


This abridged 
the extent of 
the Pope . 
dominione, 


_ irnitating the extmple of their neighbours, and- aſſerting their 
independance. Even in Spain and in Italy, ſymptoms of the 
ſame diſpoſition to ſiake off the yoke appeared. The pretenſions 
of the Pope to infallible knowledge and ſupreme power were 
treated by many perſons of emitient learning and abilities with 
| ſuch ſcorn, Or impugnedꝭ with ſuch vehemence, that the moſt 
vigilant attention of the civil magiſtrate, the higheſt ſtrains of 
pontifical authority, and all the rigour of . juriſ- 
enen, 000501 Rte ee merit e 
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Tur defection! of 10 many en ad: 8 wing 
doms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to its grandeur and 


power. It abridged the dominions of the Popes in extent, it 
dimiriſhed their revenues, and left them fewer rewards to be- 
flow on the eecleſiaſſicks of various denominations, attached to 
them by vows of obedience as well as by ties of intereſt, and 
whom they employed as inſtruments to eſtabliſh or ſupport their 
| uſurpations' in every part of Europe. The countries too which 
 now'difclaimed their authority, were thoſe which formerly had 
been moſt" devoted to it; The empire of ſuperſtition differs 


from every other ſpecies of « dominion; its power is often greateſt, 
and moſt impheitly obeyed in'the provinees moſt remote from the 


ſeat of government; while ſuch as are ſituated nearer to that 
are more apt to diſcern the artifices by which' it is upheld, or 
the impoſtures on which it is founded. The perſonal frailties 
or vices of the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of their 
adminiſtration, the ambition, venality and deceit which reigned 
in their court, fell immediately under the obſervation of the Ita- 
1225 Pu | 74 lians, 
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Hans, and could not fail of diminiſhing. that reſpect which be- Book XII. 
gets ſubmiſſion. But in Germany, England, and the more 
remote countries, theſe were either altogether unknown, or | 
being only known'by report, made a {lighter impreſſion, Their 
veneration for the Papal dignity increaſed with their diſtance 
from Rome; and that, added to thcœir groſs i ignorance, rendered 
them equally credulous and paſſive. In tracing the progreſs of 
the Papal domination, the boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful. inſtances 
of eneroachment are to be found in Germany and other coun- 
tries diſtant from Italy. In theſe its impoſitions were heavieſt, 
and its exactions the moſt rapacious; ſo that in eſtimating the 
diminution of power which the court of Rome ſuffered in 
- conſequence of the Reformation, not only the number but the 
character of the people who revolted, not only the great extent 
of territory, but the extraordinary obſequiouſneſs of the ſubjeas 
vhich it loſt, muſt wa taken n che account. - 


. 
> 


Non was it 4 by this defeQion of @ way kingdoms and ,,q oblged 
-Aates:whick it occaſioned, that the Reformation contributed to 9 1 
diminiſh the power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them to ſpirit of their 

adopt a different ſyſtem of conduct towards the nations - which . 
continued to recognize their juriſdiction, and to govern them by 

new maxims and with a milder ſpirit. The Reformation taught 

them, by a fatal example, hat they ſeem not before to have ap- 

5 2 chat the eredulity and patience of mankind might be 
overburdened and exhauſted. They became afraid of venturing 
on any ſuch exertion of their authority as might alarm or exaſ- k 
perate their. fubjects, and excite them to a new revolt. They ſaw a | 
rival church eſtabliſhed in many countries of Europe, the mem- 


bers of which were'on the watch'to obſerve” any etrors in their 
nes ate | | | | adminiſtration, 
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Book XII. adminiſtration, and eager to expoſe them. They were. ſenſible 
mut the opinions adverſe to their power and uſurpations were 
not conſined to their enemies alone, but had ſpread even 
among the people who till adhered to them. Upon all theſe 
accounts, it was no longer Poſfible co lend and to govern their 
15 flock in the ſame manner as in thoſe dark and quiet ages, when 
faith was implicit, when ſubmiſſion was unreſerved, and all 
tamely followed and abeyed the voice of their ſhepherd. From 
the æra of the Reformation, the Popes have ruled rather by ad- 
dreſs and management than by authority. The ſtile of their de- 
crees is the ſame, but the effect of them is very different. I hoſe 
Bulls and Interdicts which, before the Reformation, made the 
greateſt Princes tremble, have ſince that period been diſregarded ä 
or deſpiſed by the moſt inconſiderable. Thoſe bold deciſions and 
acts of juriſdiction which, during many ages, not only paſſed 
uncenſured, but were revered as the awards of a ſacred tri- 
| bunal, would, fince Luther's appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be detefted 
by the other as impious and unjuſt. The Popes, in their admi- 
niſtr ation, have been obliged not only to accommodate them - 
ſelves to the ngtions of their adherents, but to pay ſome regard 
to the prejudices of their enemies. They ſeldom venture to 
claim new powera, or even to jaſiſt obſtinately on their ancient 
prerogatives, left they ſhould irritate the former; they carefully 
avoid every meaſure that may either excite the indignation or 
. raw. on them the derifion of the latter. The policy of the 
court of Rome has become as cautious, circumſpect, and timid, 
as it was once adventuroug and violent; and though their pre- 
_ tenſians to, infallibility, on which all their authority is founded, 
doęs not allow an to renounce mm which they 
avg 
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have at any time claimed or exerciſed, they ſind it expedient to Boox XII. 
ſuffer many of their prerogatives to lie dormant, and not to ex- 
poſe themſelves by ill-timed attempts towards reviving theſe, to 
the riſque of loſing that remainder of power which they {till 
enjoy. Before the ſixteenth century, the Popes were the mo- 
vers and directors in every conſiderable enterprize; they were 
at the head of every great alliance; and being conſidered as 
arbiters of the affairs of Chriſtendom, the court of Rome was 
the centre of political negociation and intrigue. From chat 
time, the greateſt operations in Europe have been carried on in- 
dependant of them; they have ſunk almoſt to a level with the 
other petty Princes of Italy; they continue to claim, though they 
dare not exerciſe, the ſame ſpiritual juriſdiction, but ſcarce retain 
any ſhadow of the temporal power which they anciently poſ- 


54 err 420,79 EIT 71 4 \-» Sree rar {} 7 0 , 8 ved: 5 R 
Bur how fatal ſoever the Reformation may have been to the TheReforma- 


tion contri- 


p power of the Popes, it contributed to improve the church of buted to im- 
Rome both in ſcience and in morals. The deſire of equalling Church both in * 
the reformers in thoſe talents which had procured them reſpect; _—_— we. 
the neceſſi ty of acquiring the knowledge requiſite for defending 
their own tenets, or refuting the arguments of their opponents; 
together with the emulation natural between two rival ehurches, en- 

gaged the Roman Catholic clergy to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 

_uſeful ſcience, which, they cultivated, with ſuch, afliduity and 

a ſueceſs, that they have gradually become as eminent in litera- 
ture, as they were in ſome periods infamous for ĩignorance. The 
: fame principle: occaſioned a change no leſs conſiderable in the 
manners of the clergy. of the Romith church. Various cauſes 

which have formerly been enumerated, had concurred in introdu- 
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, and even diffolution of manners among 
the the epi clergy. r and his adherents began their attack 
on —— vehement invectives againſt theſe, that, 
in order to remove the ſcandal, and ſilence their declamations, 
greater decency of conduct became neceſſary. The Reformers 
themſelves were ſo eminent not only for the purity but even auſte- 
rity of their manners, and had acquired ſuch reputation among the 
people on that account, that the Roman Catholick Clergy muſt 
have ſoon loſt all credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform 
in ſome. meaſure to their ſtandard.” They knew that all their 
actions fell under the ſevere inſpection of the Proteſtants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted” to obſerve every vice; or even 
impropriety in their conduct; to cenſure them without indul- 
gence, and to expoſe them without mercy. This rendered 
them, of courſe, not only cautious to avoid ſuch enormities as 
might give offence, but ſtudious to acquire the virtues that might 


merit praiſe, In Spain and Portugal, where the tyrannical ju- 


or literary, an extraordinary alteration in tlie ideas as well as in 


riſdiction of the Inquiſition cruſhed the Proteſtant faith as ſoon 


= appeared, the ſpirit of Popery continues invariable; ſcience 
has made fmall progreſs, and the character of ecclefiaſtics' has 


undergone little change. But in thoſe countries where the mem- 
bers of the two churches have mingled freely with each other, or 
have carried on any confiderable intercourſe, either commercial 


the morals of the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, is manifeſt, In France, the 
manners of the Dignitaries and ſecular clergy have become de- 
cent and exemplary 1 in an high degree. Many of them have 
been diſtinguiſhed for all the accompliſhments and virtues which 


can bony: their Aura ; and er 4 22 from their pre- 
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Non has the influence of the Reformation been felt only by The effects 


the inferior members of the Roman Catholick Church ; it has 
extended to the See of Rome, to the ſovereign Pontiffs them- 

ſelves. Violations of decorum, and even treſpaſſes againſt mo- 
rality, which paſſed without cenſure in thoſe ages, when neither 
the power of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people for 
their character, had any bounds; when there was no hoſtile eye 
to obſerve the errors in their conduct, and no adverſaries zealous 
to inveigh againſt them; would be liable now to the ſevereſt 
animadverſion, and excite general indignation or horror. In- 
ſtead of riyalling the courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and 
ſurpaſſing them in licentiouſneſs, the Popes have ſtudied to aſ- 
ſume manners more ſevere and more ſuitable to their eccleſiaſti- 
cal character. The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, 
during two centuries, by any Pontiff that reſembled Alexander VI. 
or ſeveral of his predeceſſors, who were a diſgrace to religion 
and to human nature. Throughout this long ſucceſſion of 


Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct, compared with that of 
preceding ages, is obſervable. Many of them have been conſpi- 
cuous for the virtues becoming their high ſtation; and by their 


humanity, their love of literature, and their moderation, have made 
ſome atonement to mankind for the crimes of their predeceſſors, 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reformation have been 


it extend to 


the er 1 


of the Popes 
themſelves. 


more extenſive than they appear on a ſuperficial view; and this 


great diviſion in the Chriſtian church hath contributed, in ſome | 


meaſure, to encreaſe purity of manners, to diffuſe ſcience, a 
to inſpire W Hiſtory recites ſuch a number of ſhocking 


Man as 225 47 rodets events, 


deceſſors before the Reformation, both in their maxims 2 in Book *. 
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Book XII. Abinde; occaſioned by religious diſſenſions, that it muſt afford 
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—— particular ſatisfaction to trace any one ſalutary. or beneficial 


— -], eech te that ſource, from which lo RO mo calamities have 


| flowed. | 


* 74 Tag republick of Venice which; at the e of the ſix- 
Venice. teenth century, had appeared ſo formidable, that almoſt all the po- 
tentates of Europe united in a confederacy for its deſtruction, de- 
elined gradually from its ancient power and ſplendour. The Vene 
tians not only loſt a great part of their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Cambray, but the revenues as well as vigour of 
the ſtate were exhauſted by their extraordinary and long continued 
efforts in their own defence; and that commerce by which they 
Had acquired their wealth and power began to decay, without any 
hopes of its reviving. All the fatal conſequences to their re- 
publick, which the ſagacity of the Venetian ſenate foreſaw on 
the firſt diſcovery of a paſſage to the-Faſt-Indits by the Cape of 
Good Hope, took place. Their endeavours to prevent the Por- 
tugueſe from eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Eaſt- Indies, not only 
by exciting the Soldans of Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs to 
turn their arms againſt ſuch dangerous intruders, but by. afford- 
ing ſeeret aid to the Infidels in order to inſure their ſueceſs, proved 
ineffectual. The Activity and valour of the Portugueſe ſur». 
mounted every obſtacle, and obtained ſuch firm footing in that 
fertile country, as ſecured to them large poſſeſſions, together with 
influence ſtill more extenſive. Liſbon, inſtead of Venice, became 
| the ſtaple for the precious commodities: of the Faft: The Vene- 
tians, after having poſſeſſed for many years the monopoly of 
that beneficial ammence, had che e tion to be excludeds 
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in the weſtern, world; proved no leſs fatal to inferior branches 

of their commerce. The original defects which were formerly 

pointed out in the conſtitution of the Venetian republick conti- 
nued, and the diſadvantages with which it undertook any great 

enterprize, increaſed rather than diminiſhed. - The ſources from 
which it derived its extraordjnary riches and power'being-dried 

up, the interior vigour of the ſtate declined, and of courſe, ren- 
dered its external operations leſs formidable. Long before the 

middle of the ſixteenth century, Venice ceaſed to be one of the: 
principal powers in Europe, and became a ſecondary and ſubal 
tern-ſtate. But as the ſenate had the addreſs to conceal its di- 

minution of power, under the veil-of moderation and caution ;; 
as it made no rafh- effort that could: diſcover. its impotence; as 
the ſymptoms of political decay in ſtates. are not ſoon obſerved, 
and are ſeldom ſo apparent to their neighbours. as. to occaſion. 
any ſudden alteration-in their conduct towards them, Venice con- 
tinued long to be conſidered and reſpected. She was treated. 
not aceording to her preſent condition, but according to the 
rank which ſhe had formerly held. Charles, as well as the mo- 
narchs of France his rivals, courted her aſſiſtance with emula- 


tion and ſollicitude in all their enterprizes. Even down to the. 


— 


| Cloſe of the century, Venice remained not only an object of at- 


* CG buta — ſeat on wen nn n intrigue. 
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1 rence,” his grandſon, had. acquired in the republick of Florence 
hy their beneficence and abilities, inſꝑired their deſcendants with 
the ambition of uſurping the ſovereignty in their country, and 
paved their way towards it. Charles placed Alexander de Me- 
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Boox XII. power of the family added the weight and credit of the Impe- 
—— rial protetion, Of theſe, his ſucceſſor Coſmo, ſirnamed the 
Great, availed himſelf; and eſtabliſhing his ſupreme authority 

on the ruins of thG ancient republican conſtitution, he tranſ- 

mitted that, together with the title of Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 

to his deſcendants. Their dominions were-compoſed of the terri- 

tories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of Flo- 

ere Piſa, and fotos and Fun one of the moſt . ee of 


Tux = wel of —ͤ— during the former part of the ſixteenth 
century, poſſeſſed territories which were not conſiderable either 
for extent or value; and the French, having ſeized the greater 
part of them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for ſafety to 
the ſtrong fortreſs of Nice, where he ſhut himſelf up for ſeveral 
years; while his ſon, the Prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to 
better his fortune, by ſerving as an adventurer in the armies of 
Spain. The peace of Cateau Cambreſis reſtored to him his pa- 
ternal dominions. As theſe are environed on every hand by 
powerful neighbours, all whoſe motions the dukes of Savoy muſt 
obſerve with the greateſt attention, in maſa not only to guard 
againſt the danger of being ſurprized and c d, but-that 
they may chuſe their fide with diſcernment FA thoſe quarrels 
wherein it is impoſſible for them to avoid taking part, this pe- 
culiarity in their ſituation ſeems to have had no inconſiderable 
Aafluence on their character. By rouzing them to perpetual at- 
fy tention, by keeping their ingenuity always on the ſtretch, and 
engaging them in almoſt continual action, it hath formed a race 
of Princes more ſagacious in diſcovering their true intereſt, more 


deciſive in their reſolutions, and more dextrous in availing them- | 


Hay WA . elves of every occurrence which preſented ichen than any per- 
| * wroq | 1 | 2 Hh _ haps 
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EMPEROR CHARLES v. 


Oe that can be ſingled out in the aste as By Book XII. 
gradual acquiſitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to en, ans 8 
terxitoxies as well as to theit on importance; and aſpiring ait 
| length to regal dignity, which they obtained about half a mn 785 
ago, they hold no inconſiderable rank among the nn of, 

— 2 1180 6 eri Te LET [2 +5 Da has Aen. Hl ene 


90 26 ll as [tis eacoiutianng: 2 2, Dye pe 154 8 
Tur territories. which now form. the. -remublicE S the * Of the United. 
Netherlands. were loſt during the firſt part of the ſixteenth cen . 

tury, among the numerous provinces ſubject to the houſe of; 

Auſtria; and ere then. ſo inconſiderable, that hardly one oppor- 

tunity of mentioning them hath occurred in all the buſy period 5 

of this hiſtory, But ſoon after, the peace of Cateau Cambreſis, = 

the violent and bigoted maximg of Philip's, government, car-. 

ried into execution with-unrelenting rigpur by the duke of Alva, 1424 . 

exaſperated. the free-peaple of the, Low-Countries, to ſuch; a der 

gree, that, they, threw, off the, Spaniſh, yoke,,and. aflerted their, © 

ancient liberties and laws, Theſe they, defended with a perſe= 

vering valour, which occupied. the arms of Spain during half a, 
century, exhauſted the vigour, ruined the reputation of that | 
monarchy, and at laſt conftrained their ancient maſters to-recog-! 5 
nize and to treat with them as a free independant ſtate. This 
ſtate, igupded on. liberty, and reared by induſtry and œ‚ mr — 
had grown into reputation, even while ſtruggling for its exiſtence. 
But when peace and ſecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, and : 
to extend its commerce, it roſe to be one of the moſt reſpectable 
as well as enterprizing powers in * | Eh bY 


45 


Tax tranſactions of the kingdoms i in the North of Europe, 
have been ſeldom attend to in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
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a it was called about the e 1 the preſent century, 
"Of Rua. * the creative genius of Peter the Great, who ene v. e 


8 inn um nnn the 4-71 lt bergen : 
* ſh "Ry * Sales, Fol the reign of Charles V. we | 
* revolutions happened in their conſtitutions, civil as well as eccle- 
+» fiaftical, ' In the former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from 
bay the throne and expelled the country, a new Prince was called. 
1 by the voice of the people to aſſume the reins of govern 1 
- Oy Ia the latter, a fierce people, rouzed to arms by injuries and op- 


preſſion, ſhook off the Daniſh yoke and conferred the regal dig- 
_ nity on its deliverer Guſtavus Ericſon, who had all the virtues - 
| of a hero and of a patriot. | Denmark, exhauſted by foreign 
. want, ot weakened'by the diflenſions between the King and 
| me nobles, became intapable of ſuch efforts as were requiſite in x 
order to recover the aſcendant which it had long poſſeſſed in the 
North of Europe. Sweden, as ſoon as it was freed from the 
/ i 1 dominion of ſtrangera, began to recruit its ſtrength, and acquired 
in a ſhort" time ſueh interior vigour, that it became the firſt 
kingdom in the North. Early in the ſubſequent century, itroſe 
; 2 to ſuch a high rank among the powers of Europe, that it had 
me chief merit both in forming and conducting that powerful 
lesgue, which protected not only the Proteſtant religion, but the 
mene, . ambition of the 
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SECOND. AND THIRD VOLUMBS, 

1 4 N Ri Phe 4 

* N. B. The Roman numerals direct to the volume, and the figůres to the page. 

P k i | : . 1 
r ENS 7:10 n for Fonte coodult 46''the 
 MBSOLUTION, the form of that people, 159. Recals Fonſeca and diſmiſſes 

- uſed by father Tetuel in Germany, his troops, ib. His authority diſclaimed by 
II. 80 the Holy Junta, 161. Deprived of power 
9 n the faction of, aſſiſts the Inipe- by them, 163. His ill reception on his ar- 
rial general Colonna in the 1 Pete of rival at Rome on being choſen to the Pa- 
— - Genoa, II. 149. pacy, 187. Reſtores the territories acquired 
7 Adrian of Utrecht, made p toCharles V. by his predeceſſor, 188. Labours to unite 
©, - under William de Croy, lord of Chievres, the contending powers of Europe, ib. Pub- 
II. 21. His character, 22. Sent by Charles liſnes a bull for a three years truce —_ 
with power to aſſume the r of Caſtile them, 189. Accedes to the league againſt 
on the death of his grandfather, 27. His the French King, 190. His death, 197. 
claim admitted by Cardinal Ximenes, and The ſentiments and behaviour of the people 
executed in conjunction, ib. Authorized on that occaſion, ib. A retroſpect of bis 
by Charles to bold the cortes of Valencia, conduct toward the Reformers, 206. His 


hich) refuſes to. aſſemble before him, 63. 


 .. Charles for ermany, 66. His election re- 
 monſtrated againſt by the Caſtilians, 1b. Is 
choſen Pope, 1456. Retroſpect of his con- 
duct in Spain during the abſence of Charles, 
157. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Sego- 
Voians, Who repulſe him, ib. Sends Fonſeca 
10ðͥ beſiege the city, who is repulſed by the 
| 7 inhabitants of Moya del. * ä 
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lade 2 of Caſtile on the departure I 


brief to the diet at Nuremburgh, 207; - Re- 


ceives a lift of grievances from the diet, 209. 
His conduct to the Reformers, how eſteem- 
ed at Rome; 211. 

Africa, the Spaniſh troops ſent by Cardinal 
> imenes againſt ien defeated ery: 

6. p 

Peper, "230 interview 1 the Emazied 

ror Charles, and- Francis, there, II. 414: 
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-___ 77. Ferdidand his brother crown - 


"a Lbs big ag pan roy 336 N. 
rance, 


* Don Ferdinand, Francis I 


_ taken priſoner at the battle f Pavia, com- # 1 


mitted to his cuſtody, Conducts - 
Francis to Spain, 238. 
in purſuance of the treaty of Madrid, 254- 


Is ſent ambaſſador to. Francis to require the 


II. 229. 


fulfilment of his treaty, 268. Pope Cle- 
the Imperia- 


gf VII. taken priſoner 24 
„ is comifilizted to his cuſtody, 287. 
"Albany, John Stuart duke of, commands the 


French army ſent by Francis I. to invade 


Naples, II. 224. 

Abert, of Beandenburgh, grand maſter of the 
Teutonic Order, becomes a conyert to the 
_ dodtriges of Luther, II. 263. 
Sig . King of Poland the inveſtiture 
of Fate. erected into a dutchy, 264. Is 
pak under the ban of the empire, ib. His 
family fixed in the inheritance of Pruſſia, 
* ih. SEMIS. a body of troops in behalf 
of Maurice of Satony, but endeavours to 
aſſert an independenc CY, III. 250. Defeats 
and takes the Duke d'Aumale priſoner, and 
oins the Emperor at Metz, 271. Is con- 
3 by the Imperial chamber ſor his do- 
mands on the biſhops 6f Bamberg and 
Wortſburg, 280. A league formed againſt 
2 281. Is deſeated by Maurice, 282. 
I again defeated by Henry of Brunſwick, 
284. Is driven out of Germany and dies in 
exile, ib. His territoriet r reſtored to his 

collateral heirs, . 
Albert, electar of Metz, the ago of in- 
ye nces in Germany, committed to him, 


ee VI. Pope, rematks on the pontificate ; 


of, II. 202, | 
Alexander di Medici. See Mzvics.. 
Algiers; how it was ſeized by Barbaroſſa, U. 
363. Is ſeized by the brother of the ſame 
name, on the death of the former, 366. Is 


; 2 under the eee of the Porte, ib. 
governed by a in the abſence of 
Barbaroſſa, 7 5 25 ay ieged by the Em- 

| peror Charles M. 474. Charles forced. * 


re- imbatk by bad weather, 478. 
4 58. brother of Muley Haſcen King « 


., again& him, II. 367. 6 
nt by Bar * — 1 * 


Delivers up Francis 


Obtains of 


The city 


unis, ſolicits the * of Barbaroſſa. 
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Alva, Dube of, adheres to Ferdinand of Ara- 
on, in his diſpute with the Archduke Phi- 
ip concerning the regency of Caſtile, II. 


2 * of Perpignan, III. 8. Preſules at the 
court- martial which condemns. the Elector 
- of Saxony to death, 145. Detains the 
- . Landgrave priſoner by the or's ours 
155. Commands under the | mperor, the 
army deſtined againſt France, 270. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Plalmone, 
3 319- Enters the Eecleſiaſtical territ 
ſeizes the Campagna Romana, 8. 
Concludes a truce with the Pope, $69: 
Negociates a peace between Philip an 
Pope, with Cardinal Caraffa, 392. is 
Rome to aſk pardon of the Pope for his hoſ- 
tilities, 393. Is ſent to Paris in the name 
of Philip to eſpouſe the Princeſs Elizabeth, 


430. 
Amerflarf, a nobleman of Holland, affociated 
* arles V. with Cardinal Ximenes, in 
the regency of Caſtile, II. 34. 


** ti/ts;” the origin of that ſet deduced, | 
"YT Their principal tenets, 349. Their 


| fol ment at Munſter, 380. Character of 
their principal leaders, ib. They ſeize the 


71 of A merch 
government there, ib. Chuſe 
f Bocold K Ein * 5. Their licentious prac- 
- tices, ib, y confederacy of the German 
Princes formed againſt hee; 356. 
blockaded in Munſter by the biſhop, 
taken and t ſlaughter 
them, 358. Their 


57. 


e of 


Are 


put to death, 359. 


Forces the Dauphin to abandon the 


351m. They eſtabliſh a 


Character of the ſect — that Tits th. | 


See Matthias, and Botold. 


Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the 


extortions. of the 'F lemith * miniſters of 


Charles V. II. 45. 


Aubalt, Prince of, 9 the opinions of Mars . 


tin Luther; H. 206; 


 Annats to the court of Rene What, II, 113. 
poſſeſſed of 


Aragon, how Ferdinand became 


that kingdom, II. 2. The cortes of, ac- 


knowledges the Atchduke Philip's title"to. 


the crown, 
kingdom and. Caſtile, 7. 
this crown by the arts of Ferdinand, 
Arrival of Charles V. 46. The cortes not 
allowed to aſſemble in his name, ib. The 
n behaviour of the e ib. 


1 


3. Antient enmity-hetween this 
Navarre added to 


19. 


25 : 
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They refuſe reſtitution of the kin gdom of 


— 


ooo fog 


© Navarte, 47. Don John Lamiza — 1 1 his riſe to is ki ou | 


ed regent, on the departure of Charles for 
Hbances there, 184. The moderation of 


| Charles towards the inſurgents on his ar- 


rival in Spain, 186. See Spain. 4 
Ardres, an interview there between F rancis 1. 


_... and Henry VIII. of England, II. 75. 
Aſturias, Charles ſon; of Philip Joan 


Caaſtile, II. 44. 
4 A diet called -there by Charles V. 
II. 328. His public entry into that city, 
329. The confeffion of faith named from 
_ this city, drawn up by Melancthon, 329. 
- Reſolute behaviour of the proteſtant Princes 
at, 330. Its form of government violently - 
altered, and rendered ſubmiſſive to the Em- 
peror, 181. The diet reaſſembled there, 
193. The diet takes part with the Emperor 
againſt the city of 6 200. Is 
ſeized by Maurice of Saxony, 238. Another 
diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 326. Car- 
dinal Morone attends the diet as the . 3 


nauncio, 327. Morone departs on the Pope 
death, 329. Recels of the diet on the Aud. 


ject of religion, 332, Remarks on this re- 


Ceſs, 337 · The diet again aſſembled there, 
III. 462. Is intimidated by being ſurrounded 
. with the Emperor's Spaniſh troops, ib. The 


in the churches of, ib. The diet, by the 
- Emperor's order, petitions the Pope for the 
return of the council to Trent, 169. A 
ſyſtem of theology laid before the diet by the 

mperor, 174. The archbiſhop of Mentz, 
declares, without authority, ths diet's ac- 


. ceptance of it, 174. 


vile, a convention-of the malecontents in 


EN held there, II. 160. A conſederacy 
termed the Holy Junta, formed there, 161. 
which. en the authority of Adrian, ib. 
The Holy Junta removed to, Tordeſillas, 
162. See Junia. 

Ae by what means the nne of, became 
o formidable in Germany, 11. 269. The 
- extraoydinary *. goa; of the houſe of, 


in the perſon of the eee n V. 
. "IF 43%, „ 755 2 


his depredations by ſea, ib. 


1 Emperor 3 the Romiſh worſhip, 


+ Algiers and Tunis, II. 

Xi imenes, ib. His parentage, Com⸗ 
mences pirate with his brother e 
How he acquired poſſefion of Algiers, 365. 

- Infeſts the coaſts of Spain, 366. Is reduced 


and killed my Comares the paniſh governor ® © þ 


of Oran 


acknowledged Prince of, by the Cortes of Burbargh, Hayradin, brotheg to the former; 


of the ſame name, takes poſſeſſion of Algiers 
on his brother's death, II. 366. Put his 
dominions under the protection of the Gta 
_ Signior, 10. Obtains the command 
Turkiſh fleet, ib. His treacherous” treat- 
ment of Alraſchid, brother to the King of 
Tunis, 368. Seizes Tunis, 852. Extends 


re pares to re- 
fiſt the Emperor's armament againſt him, 


371. Goletta and his fleet taken, 372. Is 


defeated by Charles, 374. Tunis taken, 
* 75. Makes a deſcent on Italy, III. 18. 
urns Rheggio, ib. Beſieges Nice in con- 


4 junctioa with the French, "Gt is forced to 


retire, ib. Is diſmiſſed by 'F raneis, 38. 


Bar , a ſummary view of the revolutions 
of, II. 363. Its diviſion into independant 
kingdoms, ib, Riſe of the piratical Skates, : 


304. See Barbareſſa. 
Barecelma, the publick entry of the Emperor 
| Charles V. into that city as its count, II. 


The treaties of Charles with the 


15 States, publiſhed there, 32 a 
1 chevalier, his character, f. 1 . His 

gallant defence of Mezieres, ee 5 the 

Imperialiſts, ib. Obliges them to raiſe the 

ſiege, ibs. His noble behaviour at his dexth, 
203. His reſpectful funeral, 204. 


Bellay, M. his erroneous account of the . 


tion of Charles V. corrected, II. 21. Wie. 
His account of the difltrous retreat of the 


Emperor Charles V. from his invaſion of 


Provence, II. 403. 


Bible, a tranſlation of, N by Martin 
Luther, and its effects i in opening the lik of 


the people, II. 205. 


| Bieoes battle of, between Colonna, and | 


Marechal Lautrec, A 2 


Bocold or Beukels, John, a journeyman: waſh, * 


82 A as of the anabaptiſts, at Mun. 


e 


Germany, 66. Who compoſes the diſtur- © Spaniſh troops ſent 2 725 1 Cardinal | 
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ger, u. 350. 1 Matthias in the 
_  GieeRtion of their affairs, 333. His enthu- 


354. Marries fourteen wy 355. Be- 
© , Heads,one of them, lin 
n at the taking 


OY 


lunſter, 338. 


3 98 


King of, II. 289. Ferdinand encroaches on 


* WR of 45 ib. Raiſe an army 
elo 


ſe, ib 
Ged. of Mechlin, 204. 


lay, 196. Forced rm em the Milaneſe, 
20. Is wounded and his army defeated by 


_ ”  viſes Francis to beſiege Pavia, 221. Ad- 


killed at the battle of Pavia, 227. 
Bologna, an interview between the Emperor | 
20 e V. and Pope Clement VII. there, 


there, 339. 
Bouffer, ſent by Frands L Ei of Frans, 
To to negociate a peace with V. II. 
Powilln, Robert de la Marek, lord * Abe 


| war againſt the Emperor Charles, at the in- 
095” ſtigation of Francis, II. 134. Is ordered 


3 Francis to diſband his troops, ib. His 


* N . . territories reduced by the Emperor, 135, 
| Boulogne, beſieged by ivy VIII of England, 
\ III. 35 Taken, 43. 
An Charles Duke of, bis charaQer, II. 
191. The cauſes of ' his. diſcontent with 
* Francis I. Ib. His ducheſs dies, 192. Re- 
. FE: jects the advances of Louiſe the King's mo- 
7 ther, id, His 6 ſequeſtered by her in- 
| --,_ grigues; 193+. 1 ſecretly with the 
* „ peror, ib. Is included in a treaty between 
1 ide Emper r of England, 
4 . Is raxed by the 


Healy, 19g, DireQs' the meaſures of the 
| ny 204-4 3:0 201. * 
| n 1 | 

Jt Op; 


- the liberties of the Bohemians, HI. 160. 
- The Reformation introduced by John Huſs . 


- | | og with betraying 
JJ | 8 alin Efrapes- to, | 


_  fraltick extravagances, b. Is choſen King, 


INDEX 10 An 
5 —— 


nſtigates Charles to an invaſion of France, 
215. Advances to the relief of Pavia, 224. 


Deſeats Francis, and takes him priſoner, 


Is 3 | 


= the Archiiuts | Ferdinand (boten 5 


nne 


the Imperialiſts, 203. Stimulates Francis 
to an invaſion of the Milaneſe, 219. Ad- 


viſes him to give battle to Bourbon who 
_  advanced- to the relief of Pavia, 226. Is © 


II. 321. Another meeting between them 


Sf 


Bruges, a 


227. Haſtens to Madrid to ſecure his own 
_ Intereſts on the interview between Charles 
and Francis, 240. His kind reception by 
Charles, 247. Obtains a grant of the dutchy 
of lc pa and is made general of the Im- 
2 248. Obliges Sforza to ſur- 
lan, 271. Is forced to oppreſs | 

the . ee to eu bis troops mutinyin 
foot pay, 276. oronè at liberty 1 — 


makes him his 3 ib. * points 
12 admiral of France, appointed by 7 : 
command the invaſion of Milan, II. 195. 
His charaQter, ib, Enables Colonna to de- 
fend the city of Milan by his imprudent de- 


Leyva governor of Milan, and advances to 
invade the Pope's territories, 278. His diſ- 
appointed troops mutiny, ib. He determines 


lunder Rome, 282, Arrives at Rome, 
and affaules it, 284. Is killed, v5. 


. Brandenburgh, Elector of, avows the opinions 


of Luther, II. 206. 

_—_—_— Albert of. See Albert. | i 

a league concluded there between the 
Emperor, and Henry VIII. of England, 
againſt France, II. 137, 

>, Duke of, avows the - opinions of 
Luther, H. 206. | 
Heory Duke of, driven from his 


dominions by. the Proteſtant Princes of the 
league of Smalkalde, III. 24. Raifes men 
for Francis, but employs them to recover 


> own in, 55. 'Is token prifogers 
1 . 


2 aa 5 of the 


— — 


C 


Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope's legate 5 In Ge 


many, appointed to examine the doctrines 
of Martin Luther, II. 88. Requires Lu- 
ther peremptorily to retract his errors, #þ. 
Requires the Elector of Saxony to ſurren- 


der or baniſh Luther, 90. His conduct juſ- | 5 


tihed, 91. 


Calais, an ineffeftual congreſs then, between 


the Emperor and br 
I. os 


. Henry VIII 
_ careleſs manner in which it was: 


ed in the reign of Mary Queen of England, | 
III. 398. Ineffectual „ of Phi- 
i 5 and Lord LAOS the governor, 


* 


: 


- 


20. Guaſto defeated in a 


_ © kingdom” 3. 
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concerning its defenceleſs ſtate, 399. Is in- _ to Ferdinand, . The rege 

veſted and taken by the Duke of Guiſe, 400, veſted in Ferdinand, Philip 
The Engliſh inhabitants turned out, 401. the tres 
Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of 
6. e teſignes by Philip to Ferdinand, 13. 


Chateau Cambreſis, 42 5 
Cambray, articles of the peace concluded there, 


between the Emperor Charles, and Francis 


* 


Camper, peace of, en Henry VIII. and 
TR „„ 
1% Cardinal, made legate from Pope 


Clement VII. to the ſecond diet at Nurem- 


berg, II. 212. Publiſhes articles for re- 
forming the inferior clergy, 213. Adviſes 
Charles to rigorous meaſures againft the 
" Proteſtants, 3114. 3 
Capitulation of the Germanick body, ſigned 


Charles V. and preſcribed to all his ſucce - 


ſors, II. 60. 5 
Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate election, III. 


# 


of France, II. 315. Remarks on this treaty, *- 
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of Salamanca, 11. Declares. 
erdinand, 1 The regency (f, 
ilip 
and Joanna acknowledged King and Queen 
by the Cortes, 14. Death of Philip, 16. 

The perplexity of the Caſtilians on Joanna's 

incapacity for government, ib. Ferdinand 


againſt 


aſtilians by his prudent adminiftrationg 18. 
arbary annexed 


W o 


. Oran and other places in 


Joanha, ty _ 


— 


gains the regency and the good will of the 


to this kingdom by Ximenes, /b,, Ximenes 


appointed regent by Ferdinand's will, until 
the arrival of Charles V. 25. Charles aſ- 
ſumes the regal title, 28. Ximenes procures - 


* its 0 vg e 29. The gobility 


depreſſed by 


mutiny againſt Ximenes, 31. The mu- 
tiny ſuppreſſed, 1b. Ximenes reſumes the 


s of his diſguſt with the Emperor, - 


$42: Is appointed Tegate to Bologna, ib. 
KReaſon 


343. Perſuades the Pope to ſolicit an alli- 
ance with France 2 the Emperor, 344. 
346. 348. His in O 
court” of France, 0 . His publick entry 

"Into Paris, ib. Exhorts Henry to break his 

' truce with the Emperor, 364. Abſolves 
Henry from his oath, 
peace between the Pope and Philip, with 
the Duke d' Alva, 392. The fate of him 
and his brother on the death of Pope Paul, 


6 | 
Carlfadius, imbibes the opinions of Martin 
Luther, at Wittemburg, II. 97. His in- 
temperate zeal, 204. Awed by the reproofs 
+ of Luther, 205, _ 4 Ape 
Catignan, beſieged by the count d'Enguien, 
and defended by the marquis de Guaſto, 111. 
| pitched battle, 32. 
_ "The town taken, 2%. 3 
Cala, Marquis of Piadeno, See Piadeno. 


= 


 Caftile, hom Ifabella became poſſeſſed of that 


kingdom, II. 2. The Archduke Philipls 
title acknowledged by | 
Habella dies and leaves her 
_ huſband” Ferdinand of Aragon, regent, 6. 
Ferdinand reſigus the crown of, ib. Ferdi- 
nand acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 7. 

Enmity between this 100 and Aragon, 
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ious commiſfion to the 


366. Negociates a 


the Cortes of that 


- 


- 


2 


A 


42. Charles acknowle 


ants made by Ferdinand to the nobles, 32. 

he bold reply of Ximenes to the diſcontent- 
ed nobles, 33, Other aſſociates ſh the regency 
appointed with Ximenes at the inſtigation of 
the Flemiſh courtiers, 34- Ximenes dies, 
ged King by the 


rtes, on his arrival, with a reſervation in 


* . ff of his mother Joanna, 43. The 


Oaſttilians receive unfavourable impremons 


* 
C 


- 


of bim, 44. N rp by his partiality to- 
his Flemiſh miniſters, ib. Sauvage made 


chancellor, ib. William de Croy, appoint- 
ce d archbiſhop of Toledo, 45. 


pal cities confederate and complain of their 


54 
— 
- 


| gonna! 47. The clergy 
evy the tenth of beneſices granted by the 


Pope to Charles V. 62. Interdicted, but 
the interdict taken off, by Charles's applica- 


tion, 10. An inſurrection there, 64. In- 
creaſe of diſaffeQion, 65. Cardinal Adrian 


appointedregent, on the departure of Charles 


4 


ſtons of the commons, in their inſurrections, 
159. The confederacy called the Holy Junta 


i formed, 160. The proceedings of wich are 


89 


for Germany, 66. The views and preten- 


imenes, 30, The grandecs: 


9 
he princi- 


of, refuſe to 


carried on in the name of Queen ſoann, 162. 
Receives circulatory letters from Charles ſor 


the inſurgents to lay down their ams, with. 


promiſes of 22 164. The gobles un- 


3. Tue particular diſlike of the'Caltifians 


| dertake to . 1 
| Raiſe an army againſt them under the Conde 
de Haro, 170. Haro gets poffenon of Jo- 


ppreſs the inſurgentz, 168. 
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une, 171. Expedients by which they raiſe the conditions of the treaty, 38. Arrives in 
woe for their troops, 173. Unwilling to Spain, 40. His ungratefal treatment of 
Proceed to extremities with the Junta, 6. Ximenes, 42. His publick entry into Val- 
+ The army of the Junta routed, and Padilla fladolid, 43. 1s acknowleged King by the 
executed, 177, Diſſolution of the Junta, Cortes, who vote him a free gift, ib. The 
179. The moderation of Charles toward Caſtilians receive! unfavourable impreffions 
tze inſurgents on his arrival in Spain, 186. of him, 45. Diſguſts chem by his parti- 
Hie acquires the Jove of the Caftilians, 487. ality to his Flemiſh miniſters, ib. Sets out 


See Spain. wie | | for Aragon, 45, Sends bis brother Fer- 
_ Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry .  dinand io yifte their andfather. Maximi- 
III. of England, II. 247. Dies, 420. lan, 16. Cannot aflemble the Cortes of 
Catherine a Born, a nun, ſſies from her cloiſter, Aragon in his own namg, 46. The op- 
Aud marries Martin Luther, II. 262, _ poſition made by that aſſembly to his deſires, 
Lat ber ine di Medici. See Mic!. F ib. Refuſes the application of Francis I, for 

Cavi, peace concluded there between Pope © reſtitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ib. | 

Paul IV. and Philip II. of Spain, III. 32. Negledts the remonſtrances of the Caſtilians, Y 

Aa | Cercamp, negociations for peace entered into 47, Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 48. 


.. there between Philip IL, of Spain, and Vier of the preſent ſtate of Europe, ib. 
_ Henty II. of France, III, 412. 420.” The How Maximilian was obſtructed in ſecuririg 
| - negociations removed to Chateau Cambreſis, the Empire to him, 49. Francis I, aſpires 
1 44. See Chateau Cambreſis. On to the Imperial crown, ib. . Circurtiſtances 
; | Characters of men, rules for forming a proper favourable to the pretenſions of Charles, 50. 
_ "» effimate of them, III. 67. Applied to the _ The Swiſs cantons eſpouſe his cauſe, 53 
* © caſe of Luther, 1. KApprehenſions and conduct of Pope Leo N. 
Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, his obſer- on the occaſion, 54. Aſſembling of the diet : 
-.. Vations on the manners of the clergy, in his at Frankfort, 56. Frederick Duke of 
eiter to the archbiſhop of Mentz, II. 104. Saxony refuſes the offer of the Empire-and \ 
Note. : dad x Mos, votes for him, 37. And refuſes the preſents | 
Charles V. Emperor, his deſcent and birth, II. offered by his ambaſſadors, 58. Concurring 
| | WY 2 he came to inherit ſuch extenſive circumſtances which favoured his election, 
| _ © dominions, ib. Acknowledged Prince of ib. His election, 59. Signs and confirms 
Aſturias, by the Cortes of Caftile, 14. His the capitulation of the Germanick body, 60. 
father Philip dies, ib, Jealouſy and batred of | "The election notified to him, 15. Aſſumes 
+ his grandfather Ferdinand toward him, 19. the title of Majeſty, ib. Accepts the Im- 5 
left heir to his dominions, 20. Death of perial dignity offered by the count Palatine 2 
Ferdinand, 21. His education committed ambaſſador from the Electors, 62, The 
to William de Croy, lord of Chievres, ib. clergy of Caſtile. refuſe the tenth of bene- 
Adrian of Utretcht appointed to be his pre - ſices granted him by the Pope, 75, Procures 
N © ceptor, ib. 1 he firſt opening of bis charac- the interdict the */ om is laid under for 
N tet, 22. Aſſumes the government of Flan- refuſal, to be taken off, ib. Empowers car- 
der and attends to bulineſs, 23. Sends - dinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 
eine Adrian. to be. regent of Caſtile, 63. The nobles refuſe to aſſemble without 
- »., © who executes it jointly with Ximenes, 27. bis preſence, b. _ Authorizes the inſurgents 
mes the regal title, 28. His title ad- there to continue in arms, ib. Summons the 


- 


mite with 7 es by the . Caftilian no - + Cortes of Caſtile to meet in Galicia, 64. 
. © ©» bility, 29, | Perfuaded io add affociate. re- Narrowly eſcapes with his Flemiſh miniſters 
gens ie Ximenes, 34 His Flemiſh court from an inſurrection on that account, 65. 
_— + _ * *:corrupte&: by the avarice of Chievres, .26. -_ Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 66. 
3 ee by Ximenes" to vilit Spain, but * Prepares to leave. Spain, and appoints, re- 
i | ben bat jqurney is retarded, 27. The pre- gents, ib. Embarks, . Motives of this 

ent tate of his affairs, l. Concludes a peace journey, 67. Riſe of the rivalſhip between 
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SECOND AND THI 


nem vnI. er 
cCardinal Wolſey, 73. Viſite Henry at Do- 
ver, 74. Promiſes Wolſey his intereſt for 
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to raiſe mo- 


- "the papacy; 25, Has a fecond interview © him priſoner at the battle of Pavia, 228. 


with He 


fubmit his differences with Francis to 


- 


at Gravelines, 76. Offers to His affected moderation at receiving the 
news, 229. Avails himſelf of a treaty con- 


Henry's arbitration, 15. His magnificent claded between Lannoy and Pope Clement, 


coronation at Aix-la- Chapelle, 76. Calls a but refuſes to ratify it, 235. 
diet at Worms, to check the reformers, 77. 


Cauſes which hindered his eſpouſing the 

party of Martin Luther, 121. Grants Lu- 
ther a ſaſe conduct to the diet of Worms, 
122. An edict publiſhed againſt him, 26. 
His embarraſſment at this time, 126, Con- 
© cludes'an alliance with the Pope, 130. The 
conditions of the "treaty, 1b. Death of his 
miniſter Chievres, and its advantages to him, 


—_ 
28 The French driven out, and PR al 
__ © L'Efpaire. taken priſoner, ' 133. War de- 
clated againſt him by Robert de la Marck, 
lord of Bouillon, who ravages Luxemburg. 
134. Reduces Bouillon, and invades France, 
135. His demand, at the congreſs at Calais, 


Invaſion of Navarre by Francis, 132. 


LY 


_ © 136. Has an interview with cardinal 'Wol- 


_ " fey at Bruges, and concludes a league with 
Henry VIII. againſt France, 137. Pope 
Leo declares for him againſt France, 140. 
The French driven out of Milan, 143, 147. 
_ "Viſits England in his paſſage to Spain, 150. 
Cultivates the will of cardinal Wolſey, 
© and creates the-Earl of 2 his high ad- 
_  miral, 46. Grants the iſland of Malta, to 
the Knights of St. John, expelled from 


His army in 


improvement of his diſadyantages, ib. His 
propoſitions to Francis, 237. After. many 
delays grants Sforza, the inveſtiture of Mi. 
lan, 240. Morone's intrigues betrayed to 


as © 


him by Peſcara, 243. Orders Peſcara to 


contique his negociations with Morone, 244. 


His rigorous treatment of Francis, 245. 
Viſits Francis, 246. His kind reception of 
the Duke of Bourbon, 247. Grants Bour- 
don the dutchy of Milan, and appoints 
him general in chief of the Imperial army 

there, 248. Fruitleſs negociations for 
the delivery of Francis, 7b. Freaty of Ma- 

drid, with Francis, 250. Delivers up Fran- 
cis, 254. Marries Iſabella of Portugal, 35. 
An alliance formed againſt him at Cognac, 


© 266, * Sends ambaſſadors to Francis to. te- 


: quite the fulfilment of the treaty of Madrid, 
268. Prepares for war againſt Francis, 270. 


The Pope reduced to an accommodation 


with him, 274. The exhauſted ſtate of his 


finances, 275. His troops under Bourbon 


diſtreſſed and mutinous for want of pay, 16. 


Bourbon aſſaults Rome, and is flam but the 


"Rhodes ' by Solyman the magnificent, 1 53: city taken, 284. The Prince of Orange ge- 
of His 


' Artives in Spain; 154. A rettoſpect 
proceedings in relation to the inſurrections in 
Spain, 163 Iſſues circulatory letters for the 
_ "infurgents to lay down their arms, with pro- 
miſes of patdon, 164. _ His prudent mode- 
_ "ration toward the inſurgents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 186. Acquites the love of the 
Caſtilians, 187. Enters into a league with 
Cbarles Duke of Bourbon, 193. 
did not endeavour to get Wolſey elected 
Pope, 198. Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but without ſucceſs, 200. His troops in 
Milan mutiny for. want of pay, but are pa- 
 eified by Morone, 202. Undertakes an in- 
vaſion of Provence, 215. Orders Peſcara to 


— 
3 


neral on Bourbon's death, takes the caftle of 

St. Angelo, and the Pope priſoner, 287. 
The Emperor's conduct on that occaſion, 
288. His diſſentions with the Pope, how 
far favourable to the reformation,. 290. His: 
inſtructions. ts. the diet at Spixes, 5, His. 
manifeſto againſt the Pope, and letter to the 


_ cardinals, 291. France and England league 
_ againſt him, 294, Is refuſed ſupplies by the 


Cortes of Caſtile, 298, Delivers che Pope 
for a ranſom, 299. 
and Francis, 300. Their declaration of war 


from Francis to bim, 308. His forces. de- 


£ WW 
i * 1 


* 


8. 


and and hie miaiſter erer-Tunnigg the Mifaneſe again, 220. The 
revenues of Naples mortga 
_ ney, 1b. His troops defeat Francis and take 


Pavia men and are obliged to be diſband- - 
ed, 236. His deliberations. on the, proper: 


* 


* 


is overtures to Henry | 


_ againſt him, 302. Is challenged by Francis: 
" to lingle combat, .. Andrew Daria revolts ' 


„ beſiege Marſeilles, 216. Peſcara obliged to feat the French in Italy, 310, 312. His: 45 
metire, 2x7. Diſconcerted by the French + motives for deſiring an accommodation, 9955 


= 


Abs MANS 


| Concludes a ſeparate treaty with the 1 
4. Terms of the peace of Cambray can- 
. eluded with Francis by the mediation of 
Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe of France, 
E 5 & Remarks on the advantages gained 
im in this eat, and on 955 conduct of 
. war, 316. Viſits Italy, His po- 
liey on his publick entry into 3 15. 
Has an interview with the Pope at Bologna, 
21, © Matives for, his moderation in Italy, 
His treaties with the States of, 322. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Emperor of 
the Romans, 324. Summons a diet at Spites 
to conſider the fate of religion, 325. His 
deliberations with the Pope, reſpecting the 
_ "expediency of calling a general council, . 
Appoints a diet at Ku 41. 328. Makes 
2 publick entry into that city, 329. His al 
 deayours to check the reformation, ib, 
_ ſolute” bebaviour of the proteſtant 24 
_ toward him, 330. His 1 8 decree againſt 
- the Proteſtants, 331. Propoſes his brother 
Ferdinand to be elected eg. of the Romans, 
$32. ls oppoſed by the 3 333. 
btaius his election, 334. Is deſirous of an 
gccommodation with the Proteſtan * 36. 
"Concludes a treaty with them at - 
barg, 337, Raiſes an army to . 
Turks under Solyman, and obliges him 4 
retite, 338. Has another interview with the | 
: Pope, and preſſes him to call a general 
... council, 339. Procures a aun © of the Ita- 
lian States to ſecure the peace of tealy, Solo. 
Arrives at Barcelona, 342. His endeavours 
to prevent the negociations and PIG be- . 
teen the Pope and Francis, 3 VUnder- _ 
takes to expel Barbaroffa from unis, and 
restore Muley Haſcen, 370. Lands in 
Africa, and belieges Goletta, 371. Takes 
Goletta, and 2 — Barbaroſſa's fleet, * 
Defeats Barbaroffa, and takes Tunis, 374. 
Reſtores Muley Haſcen, and the treaty be- 
teen them, 376. The glory acquired 
this enterprize and the 4elivery of the Chri- 
"i ſian captives, 377. Seizes the 487 of 
Milan on the death of Francis Sforza, 389. 
Hs policy with regard to it, 1b. Prepares for 
Wer with Francis, 390. His invective againſt 
Francis at Rome bee the Pope in council, 
91, Remarks on this "tranſiCtion, 2394. - 
"TovadgyFrance,” 295; Enters Provence and. 
Kindo" ir” a 400. Befeges * 
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_ defeated, 404. 


. Hi 
r 20k Flanders 


Concludes a truce for ten years at 
413. n the war, 4. 
der vier, with 


rain, 475. 


EN 
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9 


His invaſion of Pi 
Is accuſed of poiſoning the 
Improbability of its truth, 
ure 2 7 dauphin's? 
ed by Francis, 
. 407- A ſuſpe 1 4 arms in 
- how — 2 2 408. A truce in Pied- 


Provence, 403, 


dauphin, 40 
is conj 


; mont, 409. Motives to theſe truces, 1h. 


Negociation for peace with Francis, 412. 


ice, 
His in- 

Ftancis, #14: Courts the 
friendſhip of Henry VIII. of England, 420. 
Indulges the Proteſtant Princes, 421. Quiets 
theic £ rehenſions of the Catholick W cp 


425. His troops mutiny, 
the Cortes of Caſtile, 5 4 b page the 
ancient conſtitution of the Cortes, 420. Ia- 


ſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the Spaniſn 
_grandees, 430. Deſires permiſſion of Fran- 
is to paſs through France to the Nether- 
lands, 438. His reception in France, 439 · 
His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 442. Re- 
© Fuſes to fulkl his engagements to Francis, 
443. Appoints a friendly conference be- 


. tween a deputation of Catholick and Pro- 


teſtant divines before the diet at Ratiſbon, 
402. Reſult of this conference, 464- Grants 
à private exemption from oppreſſions to the 
Proteſtants, 465. Undertakes to reduce Al- 
© giers, 472, 1s 25 being caſt away by a 
violent ſtorm, 474. Lands near Algiers, 6. 
His ſoldiers 2 to 4 violent tempeſt and 
His fleet "ſhattered, 475. "a 
fortitude under theſe diſaſters, . Lea 
his enterprize and embarks, again, ew 
diſtreſſed with another ſtorm 'at Tea, 479. 
Takes adyantage of the French invalion,.of 
Spain to obtain . ſubſidies- from the Cortes, 
III. 9, His treaty with orig al, i, Con- 
cludes a league with Henry VIII. 11. Par- 
ticulars of the treatyy 12. Over-runs Cleves, 
and his barbarous treatment of the town of 
Duren, 15. His behaviour to the Duke of 
_ Cleves, 16. _Belieges Langrecy, ib. * 
Tg by an "Engliſh detachment, 1 By 
i to retire, 16, "Courts the fayour of 
the Froteſtants, 23. His negociations with 
"the Proteſtants, at the diet of Spies, 23. 
Procures the concurrerice of the diet in a 
n Francis, 28. e a * . 
a 
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8 SECOND ANN THIRD VOLUMES. -. © 
4+) _ | <parate peace with the King of Denmark, ib, league, 158 His cruel” exactions, i . Wr. 
Au ades Champagne, and inveſts St Difiere, Aflembles a diet at Augſburg, 162. Intim 
N Want of concert between his opera- dates the diet by his Spaniſh troops, ib. Re- 7 
» tions and thoſe of 3 who now invades eſtabliſhes the Romiſh worſhip in the 
Prance, 36, Obtains St. Diſiere by artifice, churches of Augſburg, ib. Seizes Placentia, 
ib. His diſtreſſes and happy movements, 166. Orders the diet to petition the Pope 
38. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Fran- © for the return of the council to Trent, 169. 
cis, 39. His motives to this peace, 40. His Proteſts againſt the council of Bologna, 171. 
advantages by this treaty, 42. Obliges him- Cauſes a ſyſtem of faith to be prepared. for 
(elf by a private article to exterminate the Germany, 172. Lays it before the diet, 174. 
Proteſtant hereſy, 43. Is cruelly aflifted The Jnterin: oppoſed, 178. And ede! 
with the gout, 45. Diet at Worms, 47. by the Imperial cities, 179. Reduces the 
Arrives at Worms and alters his conduct to- city of Augſburg to ſubmiſſion, 181. Re- 
- ward the Proteſtants, 49. His conduct on peats the ſame violence at Ulm, ib. Carries 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, 53. His the EleRtor and Landgrave with bim into 
diſſimulation to the Landgrave of Hats, tg. the Low-Countries,” 183,  Procures his fon 
1 Concludes a truce with Solyman, 73. Holds Philip to be recognized by the States of the 
2 diet at Ratiſbon, 74. His declaration to Netherlands, 184. Eſtabliſhes the Iaterim 
X ___ »_ «the Proteſtant deputies, 77. His treaty with there, 185. Reaſſembles the diet at Au 
= * the Pope, concluded by the cardinal of ſburg, under the influence of his Span id 
Trent, ib. His circular letter to the Pro- troops, 193. ' The city of Magdeburg re- 
j _ -teſtant members of the Germanick body, 79. fuſes to admit the Interim and prepares for 
j The Proteſtants levy an army againſt him, reſiſtance, 200. Appoints Maurice'EleQor 
86. Is unprepared againſt them, 87. Puts of Saxony to reduce it, b. Promiſes to 
F © them under the ban of the Empire, 95. The protect the Proteſtants at the couneil of 
Proteſtants declare war againſt him, go. Trent, 202. Arbitrarily releaſes Maurice 
Marches to join the troops 9 by the Pope, and the Elector of Brandenburg, from their 
' 92. Farneſe the ,Pope's legate returns in engagements to the Landgrave for the re- 
diſguſt, 94. His prudent dedlenſion of an -covery of his liberty, 203. Endeavours to 
d action with the Proteſtants, 96. Is joined ſecure the Empire for his ſon Philip, 203. 
- by his "Flemiſh troops, 97. Propoſals of His brother Ferdinand refuſes to reſign be 
peace made by the Proteſtants, 106. Their pretenſions, 15. Beſieges Parma; but is re- 
army diſperſe, ib. His rigorous, treatment * 211. Proceeds rigorouſly againſt the 
of the Proteſtant Princes, 108. Diſmiſſes © roteſtants, 213. Endeavours to fupportthe 
part of bis army, 111. The Pope recals his council of Trent, 214. Puts Magdeburg 
troops, 112. His reflection on Fieſco's in- under the ban of the Empire, ib. Abſolyves 
ſurrection at Genoa, 126. Is alarmed at the city, 219. Is involved in diſputes be- 
the hoſtile preparations of Francis, 130. tween the council and the Proteftant'depu- 
4 . Death' of Francis, 132. A parallel drawn ties, concerning their ſafe conduct, '22r. 
between him and Francis, 1b. Conſequen- Begins to ſuſpe&t Maurice of Saxony, 233. 
1 ces of Francis's death to him, 135. Marches Circumftanees which contributed to deceive - 
. ga againſt the Flector of Saxony, 136. Paſſes him with regard to Maurice, 235. Mau- 
75 - «the Elbe, 138. Defeats the Saxon army, rice takes the field agaiaſt him, 237. Mau- 
of 441. Takes the Elector priſoner, 142. His rice ſeconded by Henry H. of France, 23% ; 
—_ _  Jarſlireception of him, ih, Inveſts Wittem- His diſtreſs and confternation,-239.- An ins * 
berg, 143. Condemns the Elector to death, effectual negociation with Maurice, 240, . 
: by a court martial, 145. The Elector by Flies from Inſpruck, 244. Releaſes the F. 
tttreaty ſurrendets the electorate, 148. The lector of Saxony, 245- Is ſolicited to la 
harſh terms impoſed by him on the Land- tisfy.. the demands of Maurice, 252. His 
grave of Heſſe, 250. His baughty reception preſent difficulties, 253. - Refuſes 1 
of the Landgtave, 153. Detains bim pri- compliance wirn the demande o Maurice, 
RR diſpoled 0 yield by the progreſs of _ 
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25 | _ _ .., with Maurice at Paſſau, 259. RefleQions _ een Philip II. of Spain, and Henry II. 
ena this treaty, 260, Lars his arms - * of France, remoyed thither from Ce 

" - "France, 266. Las fiege to Metz, 270. - HL 424. The peace retarded- by the de- 
| "Ts joined by Albert of Brandenburgh, 271. . mand of Elizabeth of England for reſtitu- 
Þ 9 + His army diſtreſſed by the vigilance of the | tion of Calais; ib. Particulars of the treaty 
3 : Duke of Guiſe, 272+ - Raiſes the ſiege and ſigned there between England and France, 
| retires. in a ſhattered condition 274. 5” 4 go Terms- of the pacification between 


7 . | _ i Medici alerts bus independancy againſt 


bim, 275+. Siena revolts a inſt him, 276. Pope to the diet at 


10 1 

| a 2 Terrouane and demoliſhes it, 286. | Takes 

g © The articles of the marriage, 300. Marches _ _ cation of his grand M. al. Adrian 
I 5 + axpols the French 3 84 os. Is of Utrecht made preceptor under him, . 
5 | defeated by Henry, Invades Picardy, His direction of the ſtudies of Charles, 23. 

. Grants Siena, ſubdued by Coſmo di His avarice corrupts the Flemiſh court of 


Medici to bis fon Philip, 318. A diet at . Charles, 36. Negociates a peace win 
1 1 Augidurg opened by Ferdinand, 26. Leaves France, P Endeavours to prevent an in- 
* de interior adminiſtration of Germany to terricht between Charles and Ximenes, 39. 

| Ferdinand, 329. Applies again $o Ferdi- Attends Charles to Spain, 40. His aſcen- 


£4 


_— mand to reſign his pretenſions of ſucceſhon dancy over Charles, 44. His extortions, ib. 
1 00 Philip, but is refuſed, 330. Receſs of His death and the ſuppoſed cauſes of it, 130. 
| 5 the diet of Augſburg on the ſubject of reli- Chriſtians, primitive, wa averſe to the prin- 
| 7 Dion, 332. K treaty. concluded between _ciples of toleration, III. 334. 
EE 3 Pope | IV. and Henry II. of France Clement VII. pope, his election, II. 197. His 
. ' againſt bim, 349. Reſigns his hereditary character, ib. Grants Cardinal Wolſey a 
1 | - "dominions to f on Philip.” ib. His mo- legatine commiſſion in England for life, 198. 
_ Ties for retirement, 330. Had long medi- Refuſes to accede to the league againſt 
! _ = rated this refignation, 35 he ceremony "Francis, 201. Labours to accommodate - 


1 ©” of this deed, 354: His Beech on-theveea- — the differences between the contending par- 
| 0 1 Lion, 33. Reſigns alſo the dominions of ties, 15. His proceedings with 1 to the 
\ Concludes 


Spal - His intended tetirement into R rs, 212. C s a_treaty of 
1 4. 8 9. A truce for hve years neutrality with Francis, 225- "Enters into - 
3 \ | concluded with France, 360. Endeavours 2 ſeparate treaty with Charles after the battle | 


in vain to. ſecure the Imperial crown for of Pavia, and the conſequences of it, 434. 
a 27. Rege the e crown = Joins in an lines with l. Bae, 
e ee eee 236. Ablolres Francis dem Mise tov 
ſerve the treaty of Madrid, 267. Cardinal 
Colonna ſeizes Rome, and inveſts him in 
tte caſtle of St. Angelo, 274. Is forced to 
_ "34, - The ſituation of this monaſtery, and an acco ion-with the Imperialiſts, 1. 
| ie 4 deſcribed, 373. Contraſt His revenge againſt the Colonna family, 
1 © - between the conduct of Charles and the 277. Invades Naples, +6. His territories 
| ; 5 * Pope id. His manner of life in his retreat, -+00 invaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity on” BE, iN a 
WE > ' ; His death precipitated by the occaſion, 279- | Conchudes A treaty with 


1 Fan vicerey e n His con- 
oe 416 ſternation on Bourbon motives towards 
r 


gh Rome, 283. Rome taken, and hiniſel&be- | 
"" aighs 436 His requilitions 40 the cxown. = ficged in d caltle of ST. Ade 205 + nt 
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Pays 


x 294. 


2 3 2 9 . a | *, «ah 
denden — prifaner, a The Fle-" St. Quintin againſt the 
_- entines.. revolt againſt him, 29 


Ohatles a ranſom for his liberty, with other 


_  . Tipulations, 299. Makes his eſcape 

- , conhnement, 200, Writes a letter of thanks 
: —_ Lautrec, ib. c 
of Francis, and negociates with Charles, 


Is jealous of the intentions 


306. His motives and ſteps towards an ac- 
_  commodation,. 313. Concludes a ſeparate 
treaty with Charles, 314. His interview 
with the Emperor at Bologna, 321. Crowns 


* Chszles, King of Lombard 


of the Romans, 324. His 


.  d1.hies 10 tho nalliggs qanomiicongets 3 
_ Agrees to a league of Lean e 


de peace of 
- _-. treaty with Francis, 


Y> 341» 


Marties Catha- 


rie di Medici to the Duke of Orleans, '245. 


His protraction of the affair of 
ſeolicited by. Henry VIII. . Reverſes 


the divorce 


_  Cranmer's ſentence of divorce, under penalty 


- + of excommunication, 
nounces his ſupremacy, 
. - RefleRions on bis Pontiſicate, 6. 
 Clirgy, Romiſh, remarks on the immoral lives 
of the Reformation, II. 103. The facility 
2 2 which they obtained pardons, 104. 


| a 8 
them- 


. diſputes concerning inveſtitures, 106. 
other opportunities of aggrandizing 
ſelves there, 407. Their perſonal immuni- 
Their enerbachments on the laity, ceeded by Lannoy, 201. ME ak + 
Canchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, employed 


* 
. — * * 


©.% 


ties, 15. 4 


Henry re- 
death, 347. 


l. 


contributed to the progreſs 


heir uſurpations in Germany, duri 


108. The. dreadful effeds of ſpiritual cen- 
ſures, 109. Their devices to ſecure their by Ferdinand of Aragon, to obtain Joanna's 
.,uſurpations, 1 10. The united effect of all 


K * 


4 


= 4 
* 


vancement of learning in 


theſe .cixcumitances, 114. Oppoſe the ad- 
Germany, 117. 


be? --  Cleves, invaded and over-run by the Emperor 


Chores V. III. 135. Cruel treatment of 
IS 8 N 2 ** ating ſubmiſſion of the 
33 .... ß ͤᷣͤ ͤ bn 7 ks 

Wu Fate, a leader of the Anabaptiſts at 
-  ** a 
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niter, an 


account of, II. 352. 364. See 
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| = e with the 
cit his delivery 
— Proſpers 


. conſent to his regency 
Throw into 


Confeſſion of Augſburg, 
then, II. 329. 
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Emmanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy, III. 


3. His brother D'Andelot defeated in an 


endeavour to join the garriſon, 

by aſſault, 
ry ind * 
of the Romans by the college 
Wied, ardhbilhop 
and is oppoſed by his canons, who appeal to 


the Emperor and Pope, III. 31. Is deprived 
_ and. excommunicated, 71; © Reſigns, 110. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, bis charater, and. 
ali _ rivalihjp with Pope Clement VII. 
His interview and © Seizes Rome, and inveſts the Pope 


II. 273. 
in the 


_ caltte of St. Angelo, 274. Is degraded and 
the reſt of the family 75 - 


excommunicated by 
the Pope, 277. Is prevailed on by the Pope 
Imperialiſts, to ſoli- 


racter, II. 141. Appointed to command 


the troops in the invaſion of Milan, ib. 


299: 1 by 
he Italian general, his cha- 


Drives the French out of Milan, 143. His 


army how weakened. at the death of Pope 
Leo X. 144. Defeats Marechal de Lautrec, 
| at Bicocca, 147. Reduces Genoa, 149. 


The bad ſtate of his troops when the French 
invade Milan, 196. Is enabled-to defend 


ie city by the ill conduct of HBonnſvet the 


* 


1 


French commander, ib. Dies, and is ſuc - 


— 
= 


* 


a dungeon by he Archduke 
Philip. ib. e 


.of Caſtiſe, II. 9. 


drawn wp by Melane- | 


Conflarce,.. the, privileges of that city taken 


away by the Emperor Charles V. 


for diſo- 


4 


* 


Corſairs of Barbary; an account of the riſe 1 
II. 36% See Algiers, Barbarnſs 


Cortes of A 
enetians, the Philip's . 
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. But 5 
D' Andelot enters the town, 383. His \ ag * N 
racter, 389. The town taken | | 
and himſelf taken priſoner, ib. 
_ Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hunga | 
. hemia, brother to the Emperor Charles V. 
elected King 
of -EleQors there, II. 
y and Emperor ps count 
repreſentations and elector of, inclines to the Reformation 
to the Emperor againſt calling a general « phe 
- council, -328. Has another interview with 
Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties raiſed 
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g en by en — ies m6 Front 6-1 
* 3 fon e as ſucceſſor to GRE, * is delivered meld Bg 
TREE 77 8 See Spain. d the Emperor Chatles'V. in exchange for 
| | by of Caſtile, 8 the Archduke © his father, as hoſtage for the peformance of 
_ [Philip's title to the crown, II. 3. Is pre- 1 treaty of Madrid, 254. His death im- 
* vailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand regent, puted to poiſon, 405. The moſt probable | 
- "according to 1fabella's will, 7. Acknow- ' 'cauſe of it, 
- Jedges Philip and Joanna King and Queen ——— — Dube of Orleans, ſecond fon'ef 
of Caſtile, BY their ſon Charles, Prince of Francis I. commands an army and invades 
HF . - Aſturias, 14. Declares Charles King, and. Spain, III. 7. Is forced to abandon the 
. "votes bim a free gift, 43. Summoned by ſiege of Perpignan; 8. Is difſatisfied at the 


' Charles to meet at Compoſtela in Galicia, png — 44- Makes: bett pro- bog. 
1 Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, F, "It, 88s 5. 4 ; 
65. A donative voted, 66. Loſes all its France, ſon of Henry If; con- 


influence by the diſſolution of the -Holy tracted to Mary the young Queen of Scot- 
| Junta, 382. lis backwardneſsto grant ſup- land, III. 168. Is married to her, 405. | 
To | lies for the Emperor's wars in Italy, 275. Denmark, a ſummary - view. of the revolutions | 
* LA | Refuſes bis preſſing ſolicitations for a ſupply, in, — the ſixteenth century, III. 456. 
3 Aſſembled at Toledo to grant ſup-- ng of, joins the Proteſtant tengus - 
| - - plies to the Emperor, 428. The -remon- at Smalkalde, II. 424. 2 ; 
* ſttrances of, 429. The ancient conſtitution Dy Retz, Cardinal, writes a hiſtory! of Fieſo's 
LI + of, ſubverted by Charles, ih. See Spain, - - confpiracy-while a youth, III. 125. Note. | 
—— of. Valencia, prevailed on by the Em- Diane of Poitiers, miſtreſs to ee II. of 
„ ror Charles V. to acknowledge his fon France, aſſiſts the Guiſes in ing Henry 
1 a Philip, ſucceſſor. to that addi III. 9. to an alliance with Pope aul IV. againſt 
4 See Spain. the Emperor, III. 340. Induces Henry to 
| Corn Cardinal &, governor of Florence for break the treaty of Vaucelles, 306. Mar- 


1 the Pope, expelled by the F riet her grandaughter to one of Montmor- if 
the Pope 5 ; dee ſons, 411. Joins mer | 

f Coſmo di "Medic, See Medio 755 e the Guiſes, ib. | 5 

Cranmers archbiſhop of — 14 annuls the Dane. Andrew, aſſiſts Lautree eee | 
q marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Genoa, II. 296. Conquers and kills Mon- 
"IB +, '" Aragon which was refuſed to Henry. by the + in a ſea engagement before the harbour 
Wa... 5 3 "1h, 345: His ſentence. reverſes. ns _ © of Naples, 305. His charaRter, 307. Is 
IF | : Pope, 346. diſguſted with the behaviour of the French, 6 
2% | 01%. peace of, between. the Emperor and ib. Revolts to the Emperor, 308. Opens 
Re Francis, III. 39- » B97 to Naples a communication by ſea, ib. Re- 
| WON 9 Crey, William de, 1 10 Chievres, 8 ſcues Genoa from the Ftench, 310. Re- 
N e, e . V. * 45: \ ores the government of, to the citizens, 
| „ Dies i .. 3171. Ibe ref) to his memory, 312. 

D Attends the Emperor Charles in his diſaſ- | 
| Det John, expelled from bis 3 of trous expedition againſt Algiers, 473. His ; 
r Navarre by Ferdinand of Aragon, II, 19. fondneſs for his kinſman Giannetino, 7 

= 3 1 Nayarre, dutis defeated by Cardinal II. 14. His narrow eſcape in Eavagno's . 
—_— .. X'menes, inſurrection, 122. Returns on Lavagno's 
_ I 74% D' Alembert, "Ix bis obſervation on the order | death, and the diſperſion of his ny 125. | 
_ | f Jeſuits, II. 456, Note... gSee Genoa, and Lauagno. - 
_— 7. De brother to Coligni, is detested „ —— CGGiannetino, his 1 u,. 4b. 
. 3 - RE Saxony.in an endeavour to ſuc- Is :murdered- by u l eee | 
4 - cour St, Quintin, III. 384. But enters tbe 122. 2. 
—_. toon wick the fugitives, LY Ae town Daten ei eee an vat. 
—_—_ - Wa Wore 1... bor eg Ld Wen . 
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a Ea an adverſary of 
lick diſputation with him at Leipſic, on * 


Eignztz,y 


$ECONW AND” "AIR DOVOLUMES: 


| Dropur ba Sensen Ae che uche 
which ravages the coaſts of Naples, IH. 278. 


Du Prat, chancellor of France, his Chara ter, 
againſt 


II. 192. Commences a law ſuit 
Chaties Duke of Bourbon, for his eſtate, at 


the Nerd Ao of V the WIEN mother, 


15. 170 neu 
Duelling; en of howiindiews general, 
II. 303. Its influence on manners, 304. 
Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor 
Chailes V. the inhabitants put to the ſword, 


rr 1 — We 


E n +: 
8 holds'a . 


i of the Papal authority, II. 94. 


Eccl-fiaftical cenſures of the Romiſh chase, 


the dreadful effects of, II. 109. 

— — Reſervation, in the receſs a the 
diet of Augſburg, remarks on, II. 337. 
Eee plundered and burnt by che of 


| Boyd VI. of England, bis changer, m. ; 
Erardide la Mark, ambaſſador of Chailes V. 
A count of, Tommy chamnttry at he. | 

battle of St. Quintin, and puts Montmo- - 


298. £1 


rency's troops to flight, III. 385. Engages 

Mareſhal de Termes, and defeats him by the 

caſual arrival of an Engliſh ſquadron, 40% 

Pons how and b whom adced to the Otto- 
man Empire, II. 50. $7 * 

Ebronburg, the caſtle of, taken by Maurice of 

Saxony, III. 242. 

a faction in- Gent ſo termed, an 
- account of, II. 86. * ene 

Elizabeth. ſiſter of her acceftioh to tbe 

-- crown of England 6, lit 421. Her charac- 
cer ib. Is :ddreff ed by Philip of Spain, 


= and Henry of France, * marriage, ih. Her 
_ _ + prudent Sled between them, 422. How 


ebes-2e againſt Henry, 423. Her mo- 
tives forixejecting Philip, ib. Returns Philip 
an evaſibe anſwer, 424. Demands reſtitu- 

tion of Calais at the conferences at Chateau 


_ th. the Proteſtant 


religion in England, 425. Treaty between 
— ge * OA @ Chateau ambrefis, 
£4420. 22 3 * l 223 


Emmanuel Phillibert, Duke of Savoy. 17 Tee. 


#41 A 1 4 


- Savoye 
Zaglards by what mean tat kingdom. as 
yp"; 


— Mein a apa deny, u re- 
- ceived the doctiines of the Reformation, II. 


1 4 Mary Queen of, married to Prince 8 | 


hilip, ſon of the Emperor Charles V. con- 


trary to the ſenſe of the nation, III. 300. | 


Tue marriage ratified" by-parliament, 303. 
Is reluctantly engaged by Phili ing 
of Spain, in che war againſt . 381. 
Mary levies by her prerogative to 
- "carry on the war, 382. Calais taken b Arg 
Duke of Guiſe, 400. Guilnes: and 
taken, ib. Death of Mary and N of 
Elizabeth, 421. The Proteſtant religion 
eſtabliſhed by Elizabeth, 425. Treaty Sh 
France ſigned at Chateau Cambreſis,- 426.- 
Its interior ſtrength how increaſed by the 
donduct of Henry VIII. 440, Its power no 
| longer fruitleſsly* waſted on the continent, 
442. © Alteration of « conduct toward 
Scotland, 
Enguien, the count de, beſ jegen Nen Mm. 


30. Deſires of Francis; permiſfion to en- 


gage Guaſto, 37. Defeats | 
pitched battle, 32. 


to the diet of Frankfort, his private motives 
for thwarting the pretenſions of Francis I. 
of France, to the Imperial crown, II. 58. 
Signs the capitulation of the Germanick 
body, on behalf of Charles, 60. -* 
Erg mus, ſome account of, II. 118. Preceded 


Guaſto in a- 


uther in his cenſures againſt the Romiſn 


church, ib. Concurs with him in His inten- 
tions of reformation, 119. Mogives' which. | 


checked him i in this, ib, 


ene; palace of, built by Philip! I. in me- 
mory of the battle of St. Quintin, III. 301. 


Bureps, a ſhort view: of the ſtate of, at the 


death of the Emperor Maximilian, II. 
The contemporary monarchs; of, all 
luſtrious, at the time of Charles 19 9 
The method of ing aon war in, bow. 
5 improved beyond the practice of earlier 
- ages,” II. 199. The ſentiments of, on 
; : Charles's treatment. of the Pope, 20a. 


A 


24A review. of the ſtate of, during the 


: reign of the Emperor Charles V. III. 481, 


The remarkable change ia, at this N ; 
- 432. Ho affected by the revolt of Or 
_ - gaipſt the church of Rome, 445 8 
Eutemi, 2 Algiers, engages. Batharbils | in 
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Porn, 8 bis unanimous edlen te 


; the Papacy, II. 347. See Paul, III. 
— Cardinal, the troops ſent 
_+by the Pope to the or, againſt the 


p 3 = | #40 —— 
| again by the Pope 


Pope Paul HI. 
and enters 


bs on _ in Parma, by Julius III. 
 Procures un alliance with France, 21. 1s 
| attacked by the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſsfully 
* | Protected by the French, ib. Fm = 
_ Hored'to bim by Philip I. of Spain, 
Paul III. obtains of his father the Jutchics 
"of Parma and 4 III. 54. Wenn 
racter, 165, Is aſſaſſinated, 166. 
7 n, how he e 
——— his daughter 
* and het huſband, Philip Archduke 
„ of Auſtria, to Spain, 3. Becomes i Face | 
4 Phang. 1b. Carries on his war with 
* vigorou 55 notwithſtanding Philip's treaty 
LT,” with Lewis, 5.” His Queen Ifabella dies, 
: 9 de et Caililes under re- 
'__  , Nricions, 6. Reſigns the kingdom of Caſ- 


7 ©ortes, i. His character, 7. His maxims 
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bim and Philip, 46- —— at Naples, 

_ when Philip died, 17. Returns and gains 

wich the ee of Gel. the good. will 


of the natives by his prudent ad miniſtration, 
18. by diſhonourable means the 
kingdom of Navarre, 19. How he deſtroy- 
ed his ; 1h, Eudeavours to ex- 
_ clude bis grandſon Charles from his Spaniſh 
. ſucceſſion, 20. Alters his will in favour.of 
Charles, ib. Dies, 21. Review of his ad- 
miniſtration, 24. Ximenes. appointed by 
his will, * Ne of Caſtile, until the arrival 
of Charl + he 
Ferdinand, ſecond of Philip. Archduke of 
Auſtria born, II. 3. Left regent, of Aragon 
by his grandfather Ferdinand, 20. his, 
' revoked. by a ſubſequent will, by which he 
obtains only a penſion, 21. Diſcontented 
with his diſappointment, he. is taken to 
Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 
27. Sent by Charles V. to viſit their | =_ 
father Maximilian, 45. 1s elected 
Hungary and 2 A — 
called the Reverſe, ib. The Emperor en- 
denvours to get him. eleQed: King of the | 
Romans, 332. le is oppoſed by the Pro- 
teſtants, 333. Is crowned King of the Ro, 
mans, 334. Forms à confcderacy. againſt © 
the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 356. Oppoſes 
"tbe reſtoration of Ulric Duke of Wurtem- 
N 360. Recognizes his title and con- 
a treaty with him, ib. His kingdom 
of Hungary wreſted from him by John 
Tapol Scaepius, 466. Beſieges the young 
King Stephen and his mother in Buda, but 
is defeated by the Turks, 468. His mean 
offers of ſubmiſſion to the Porte, 16. 
- which are rejected, 470. Courts the favour 
of the Proteſtants, III. 23. Opens the diet 
at Worms, 47. Requires it to ſubmit. to 
the decifions of the touncil of Trent, 48. 
Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman' for Hun- 
$99.7 73. Encroaches on the liberties. of 
ohemia, 159. | His rigorous treatment of 
+ Prague, 161. 


Diſarms the Bohemians, ib. 
Obtains the ſovereignty of the city of Con- 
aue, 185. Invades Tranſylvania by in- 
. vitation of — 223. Obtaios the 
teſignation of Tranſylvania from Queen 
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army of the Proteſtant 
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again Lots Fake 's order, 112. Contributes 
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; RE ponent: of Pope paul III. 
Dee to and enters 


„ ee i in Parma, by Julius III. 207. 
: - Procures an alliance with France, 2171. 1s 
attacked 5 the Imperialiſts, but ſucceſsfully 
Protected 1 ib, Placentia re- 
| © Bored to bien by Philip Ii. of . 
| 3 Peter Lewis, natural 
1 Paul III. obtains of his father the Jutchies 
"IS . of Parma and Placentia, III. 54. W e 
N . rater, 165, Is aſſaſſinated, 166. 
+ A Ferdinand King of Aragon, how he — * 
| his 3 II. 2. Invites his daughter 
* | and her huſband, Philip Archduke 
A+ of Auſtria, to Spain, 3. Becomes ns 
3 "of Philip, ib. Carries on his war with 
* , -  vigoroutly, notwith Philip's treaty 
"4 - with Lewis, 3. His Queen Ifabella dies, 
** and leaves him regent of Caſtile, under re- 
„ _ . Nrictions, 6. Refigns the ki of Caſ- 
File, and ie acknowledged regent by the 
Portes, ib. His character, 7. His maxims 
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pry mig +, Tourionbvnes 
— 2 — abſent, at Naples, 
when Philip died, 17. Returns and gains 
with the regency of Caſtile, the good will 
of the natives by his prudent adminiftration, 
_ 18, . Acquires by diſhonourable means the 
| kingdom of Navarre, 19. How he deſtroy- 


ed his conſtitution, ih. Endeavours to ex- 


clude bis Charles from his Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, 20. Alters his will in favour.of 


Charles, i. Dies, at. iew of his ad- 
miniſtration, 24. Ximenes appointed by 
his will, 1 of Caſtile, until the arrival 

Ferdinand, ſecond ſon of Philip Archduke of 

Auſtria born, II. 53. Left regent of Aragon, 

by his grandfather Ferdinand, 20. This, 

woke by a ſubſequent will, by which he 
obtains only a penſion, 21. Diſcontented 
with his diſappointment, he. is taken to 

Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenies, 

27. Sent by Charles V. to viſit their -—þ 
father Maximilian, 45. Is elected 

Hungary and Signs — 
called the Ræverſe, ib. The Emperor en- 

| deavours- to get him elecded King of the 
Romans, 332. He is oppoſed by the Pro- 
teſtants, 333. Is crowned King of the Ro- 

mans, 334. Forms à confederacy. againſt © 
the Anabaptiſts at Munſter, 356. Oppoſes 
the reſtoration of Ulric Duke of Wurtem- 
o. Recognizes his title and con- 

4 a treaty wank him, ib. His kingdom 
of Hungary orcs from him by John 
Zapol Scaepius, 466. the * 
King Stephen and his mother in Buda, buf 

| is <defvated by the Turks, 468. His mean 
offers of ſubmifion to the Porte, ib. 

-, which are rejected, 470. Courts the fayour 

of the Proteſtants, III. 23. Opens the diet 

at Worms, 47- Requires it to ſubmit. to 

the decifions of the council of Trent, 48. 

Agrees to 1 a tribute to S8olyman ſor Hun- 

. 73 57. 1 7 on the liberties of 

59. His rigorous treatment of 

. — — Diſarms the Bohemians, ib. 

Obtains the ſovereignty 


of the city of Gon- | 

ſtauce, pe oh Invades Tranſylvania by in- 
_ vitation of Martinuzzi, 223. Obtaios the 
teſignation of Tranſylyania from een 
Ifabella, 225. Orders Martinuzzi to be 
_"_ 225+ Enters into 2 
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- with Maurice on behalf of The- Taijiersr, 


251. His motives for the Em- 


promoting 

bs ro: ing with Maurice, 25 5. Iſa- 
© fs her ſon Stephen, recover poſſeſſion 
of Tranſylvania, 289. Opens à diet at 
Augſburg, and excites ſuſpicions in the 
2222 326. The Emperor leaves the 


internal adminiſtration of German affairs to 


, him, 7. 3s again applied to by the Em- 


: Peter to reſign. his pretenſions of ſucceſſion 
to Philip, bs "refuſes, 330. Endeavours 


therefore to gain the friendſhip.of the diet, 
331. Again refuſes the Emperor's ſolicita- 
tions, 371. | Charles refigns the Imperial 
cron to him, 372. Aſſembles the college of 
Electors at Frankfort, which acknowledges 


bim Emperor. of Germany, 25 Fhe Pope © 


refuſes to acknowledge him, ib. 
| Feudal government, a view of, as it exiſted in 
ren IL 159. 
| Fiaſeo, Count of Lavagna. See Lovarem 
Jerome, en 
- yy and fails in ſecuring Andrew Doria, 
_ - - 222, His imprudent vanity on his bro- 
* ..ther's death, 124. Shuts himſelf up in a 


in his brother's con- - 


- fort on his eats, 126. * PE . - 


4 Et 
| * Florence,” the inhabitants of, revolt againſt 
1 Clement VII. on the news of his cap- 
; and recover their li „II. 294. 
* reduced to ſubjection to Alexander di 
Medici, by the Emperor, de, 323: Alexander 
di Medici, Duke of, \hnated his 
-  kin{man Lorenzo,416. Coſmo di Medici, 
advanced to the ſovereignty,” 417. Coſ- 
mo, ſupported by the Emperor, defeats the 
-» partizans of Lorenzo, 418. Coſmo aſſerts 


big" r on the e we ; 


1 
Fon © Wes ge, commander in chief of 


the forces in Spain, ordered by Cardinal 
| + Adrian'ts the inſurgents in Segovia, 
_ Hong Is denied — of taking mili- 
tary Hores, by the inhabitants of Medina 
det Crap ib. Attacks and almoſt burns 
the whole-town, 158. Is repulſed, 10 His 
houſeat Valladolid burnt, i, + : 
5 the acquiſitions of that kin 8 1 
nog che reign of the Emperor Charles V. | 
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/ niards, I 33 


4 of Charles at the 


wars in that kingdom to erte 
440. 
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with Charles V. and the conditions of the 
, - treaty, II. 38, Sends a fruitleſs embaſſy to 
Chat les for the reſtitution of Navarre to the. 
young King, 46. Aſpires to the Imperial 
2 the death of Maximilian, 49. Rea- 
which he ſupported his pretenſions, 
. arks on the equipages of his am- 
— to the German States, 52. His 
enſions adopted hy the Venetians, 33. 


es the election, 39. Riſe of the rival- 


ir between him and Charles, 67. Courts 


| the favour of Cardinal Wolſey, 73. Pro- 
miſes Wolſey his intereſt for the Papacy, 75. 


Has an interview with Henry VIII. of Eng- 


and throws 
bien, ib. Note. His advantages over Charles, 


9 127. Concludes an alliance with the 
ope, 129. Invades and reduces Navarre, 


| in the name Henry D* Albert, ſon of John, 


the former King, 132. The French 9 


_ ont by the imprudence of L Eſparre their 


general, who is taken priſoner by the Spa- 
Retakes Mouſon from the 
Imperialiſts, 135. Invades the Lom Coun- 
. tries, but loſes the opportunities of ſucceſs 
by imprudence, ib. Rejects the demands 
congreſs at Calais, 137. 


at the commencement of hoſtilities between 


A league concluded between Charles and 


Henry VIII. againſt him 16. His #mpru- 
dent appointment of the Marechal de Foix 


te the government of Milan, 139. De Foix 


attacks Reggio, but is repulſed by the 
vernor Guicciardini the hiſtgrian, 14 *he- 
— declares againſt him, ib. His N 


taſiments on the invaſion of Milan, 441 


His mother ſeizes the money a 
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taken, and the French driven out, R 


Levies a body of Swiſs, 146. Wo n 


on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperia 
liſts, Which is loſt, 147, War | declared _ 
- 2painſt him by Henry VIII. 149. Hig'#x- 
pedients to ſupply his treaſury; id, Phe 
- plan purſued; by bim to reſiſt the incurſions 
of the Engliſh, 15s. Picardy invadedy 
- Henry, ib. The Venetian leaps withthe” 
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"concerted by the Duke of Bourbon's con- 
© ſpiracy; ib. Taxes him with betraying bis 
cauſe, which Bourbon denies, 194. Bour- 


. bdñ eſcapes to Italy and Francis returns, 


195. Appoints the admiral Bonnivet to 
command againſt the Milaneſe, ib. Picardy 
invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who is 
driven back, 200, Repulſes the invaſion 
of Guienne and Burgundy by Charles, 76, 
His ſucceſsful cloſe of the campaign, ib. 
His prudent care to diſappoint the Imperia- 
lifts in their invaſion of Provence, 216. 
Aſſembles an army, which cauſes the Im- 
perialiſts to retire from Marſeilles, 217. 
Pia to invade the Milaneſe, 218. 
Appoints his mother Louiſe regent during 

- his abſence, 219. Enters Milan, and takes 
.  poſſefiion of the city, ib. Adviſed by Bon- 

_  .nivet to beſiege Pavia, 221. His vigorous 
Attacks on Pavia, 222. Concludes a treaty 


of neutrality with Pope Clement, 223. 


His imprudent invaſion of Naples, 224. 
 Reſolves by Bonniyet's advice to attack 


Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief of 


Pavia, 2206. ls routed at the battle of Pa- 
via, 227, ls taken priſoner, 228. bs ſent 
to the caſtle of Pizzitchitone under the cuſ- 
.tody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 229. Re- 
fuſes the propoſitions made to him by Charles, 

. 1237. Is carried to Spain on his deſire of a 
perſonal interview with Charles, 238. Is 
. rigorouſly treated in Spain, 245. Falls dan- 


— 


delivered from his captivity by the treaty of 
Madrid, 250. His ſecret proteſtati 


ons _—_—_ 
ide validity of this treaty, 232. Marries 
de Queep, of Portugal, 16,  Recovers bie 
dere and the Dauphin and the Duke of 


Orleans delivered up hoſtages to Charles for 


the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 


e Writes a letter of acknowledgement 
0 Henry VIII. of England, 264. His re- 

ply to the Imperial ambaſſadots, 265. En- 
ters into a league with the Pope, the Vene- 


|, + Hans and Sforzay/ agaigſt Charles, 266. Is 


- « abfolved- from his oarh to obſerve the treaty 
- of Madrid, 267. His behaviour to the 
 ++Eniperor'sſecondambaſſy,: 269. Is diſpi- 
ted by his former all ſucceſs, 270. Enters 

h Henry VIII. of England 


* 
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d movement Again the Milaneſey ib. Dif. 


.gerouſly.ill; 16. Is viſited by Charles, 246. 
Reſolve to reſign” his kingdom, 249. Is 
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. againſt the Emperor, 294. - Succeſſes of his 
general Lautrec in Italy, 297. His reply 
to the Emperor's overtures, 301. es 
_  . war againſt him, and challenges him to ſingle 
combat, 302. Treats Andrew Doria ill, 
who revolts from him to the Emperor, 308. 
His army, under Saluces, driven out of Italy, 
310. His: troops in Milan routed, 312. 
- - His endeavours toward an accommodation, 
313. Terms of the peace of Cambray, 
concluded by the mediation of his mother 
Louiſe and Margaret of Auftria, 315. Re- 
marks on the ſacrifices made by him in this 
- . treaty, and on his conduct of the war, . 
Leagues ſecretly with the Proteſtant Fn. 
ces, 334. His meaſures to elude the treaty 
of Cambray, 342. His negociations- with 
the Pope, 343. His intervie and treaty 
with the Pope, 344. « Gives the Duke of 
Orleans in marriage to Catharine di Medici, 
345. Negociates -a treaty with Francis 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, 379. His envoy 
Merxveille executed at Milan for murder, is 
Is diſappointed in his endeavours to = 
cCiate alliances - againſt the Emperor, 380. 
- Invites Melancthon to Paris, 38 1. Evi- 
dences his zeal for the Romiſh religion, 
382. Cauſes of his quarrel with the Duke 
of Savoy, 384. Seizes the Duke's territo- 
ies, 385. His pretenſions to the dutchy of 
.» Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 389. 
Tbe Emperor's inveRive againſt him befare 
the Pope in couneil, 301. Is invaded by 
Charles, 395. His prudent plan of defence, 
398. Joins the army under Montmorency, 
402. Death of the Dauphin, 405. Ob- 
- tas a decree of the parliament of Paris 
- againſt the Emperor, 406. Invades the Low 
untries, 407. A ſuſpenſion of arms in 
Flanders, and how negociated, 40 4 
truce in Piedmont, 409.  Motives tf theſe 
truces; ib. Concludes an alliance-with-So- 
lyman the Magnificent, 410, Negociations 
for a peace with the Emperor, 432, Con- 
cludes à truce for ten years at Nice, 413. 
Reflections on the war, ib. His interview - 
with Charles, 414. Marries Mary of Guiſe 
to James V. of Svotland, 420. Refuſes the 
forms Charles of the offer made by them, 
417. Grants the Emperor leave to paſs 
| - through France to the . 
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His roceftioh of the Emperdtz 440. Is de- 
dees by the Emperor in feſpect to Milan, 
443. His ambatiador to the Porte, Rincon, 

_- murdered 
Milaneſe, III. 3. Prepares to reſent” the 
Tury#4. Atacks the Emperor with five 

_ armies, 6. His fiſt attempts rendered 

_ - "abortive, by che imprucenee o the Duke of 
— Orleans, 8. Renews his negbeiations with 

4 Sultan Solyman, 14. Invades the Low 
Countries, 15. Forces the Emperor to taiſe 

the ſiege of Landreey, 17 Diſmiſſes Bar- 

_  barofſa, 30. Gives the count d' Enguien 

"pe: miſſion to e Guaſto, 
Faris, in danger of being fu 
Emperor, 39. Agrees'to 2 ſeparate peace 
wich Francis,” 1b. Henry's haughty return 


to his” overtures” of peace,” 44. Death of 


Peace of Campe, 


- ; © the Duke of Orleans, 53. 
the 


84. Perceives' a neceility of checkin 
_ Emperor's ambitious deſigns,” 128. Forms 
2 general league againſt him, b. Dies, 132. 
His life and character ſummarily compared 
Wich thoſe of Charles, 75, "Conſequences 
_ bye, —— 7 He ern 
F) antis Il. his acceſſion to the 
and character, III. 4300. 0 
Frankfort, the diet of, aſſembled for the choice 


II. 56. Names und views of the Electols, 
46," The Empire offered to Frederick of 
Saxony, #6. Who rejects it, with his rea- 


: | 4 ſons, 57 g Chuſes Charles V. Emperor, 59. f 


His conſirmation of the Germanick priv Neges 

_ "required-and 
| braces the reformed religion, II. 206. The 
college of EleQtors aſſembled there by Per- 
dinand, who is acknowledged Emperor of 
3 Germany, HI. 402. VVV 
= Fraqerick Duke of Saxony, aſſembles with the 
_ ether Eledtiors at the Ges Frankfort, to 
chuſe aw Emperor, II. 56, The Empire 
odere i bim, #5, Rejects it, and yores 
for Charles V. 
J confirmed 


Luther philoſophical proſeſſar at bis univer- 
7 ſity of Wittemberg, Ay Encourages Luther 
im nis oppolition'ts indulgences, 85. 


againſt C 
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"gh of Wa rte 1 OP" Tr bi Ol 1 | 
et orms, and conceals him at Wart- „ 


— Hoe Imperial governor of the 


1. Re jeves ** 
ie by the 


of an Emperor at the death of Maximilian, 


agreed to, 60. City of, em- 


- . _ Touted and diſperſ 


$7. © Refuſes the preſents of 


ambaſſadors, 58. This'difinter- - 
by the teſtimony - 


of Hiſtorians, ib. Nets, - Chuſes Martin 


Pro- 
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burg, 124. Dies, 263 | 
Fitz "the Frebch. anbeflidor'to Veste, 
_ , murdered by the Marquis del 'Guaſto, the 
Imperial governor of the Milaneſe, III. 3- 
Frondſperg, George, a German nobleman, ſome 
_ Account of, he joins the army of Charles V. 
2 ? v3 "0 3 1 2 . 
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General of the "Jeſuits, an 
_ office and deſpotick authority, II. 44. 
Geneva, an account of its revolt againſt che 


Duke of Savoy, II. 386. 
| Genta, reduced by Lautrec,” the French gene- 
ral, II. 296. The French. endeavour te 
= 8 its trade in fav our of Savona, 47. 
Is reſcued from the French by Andrew 
ta, 310. "The government of, ſettled\by 
_ the ilintereſteJneſs of Doria, 311. The 
_ honour paid to Doria's memory, 312-| Ts 
viſited by the Emperor, 321. A ſcheme 
formed to overturn the conftitution” of, 
by Fieſeo, count of Lavagno, III. 136. 
le afſembles his adherents, 110. The 
conſpirators ſally forth from E | 


”- 


Palace, 1 2. Deputies ſent to know La. | 


Lagos terms, 123. 'Lavagno drowned, #6. 
"The inſurrection ruitied by the imprudence 
of his brother Jerome Fieſco, 124. e 
| canſpirators' diſperſe, ib. Jerome reduced 
and put to death, 1 zy½½uꝗQu. 
_ Germanada, an afſociatian in Valencia;fo term- - 
ed, on what occaſion formed; II. 182. Re. 
fuſe to lay down their arms, b. Theit re- 
| ſentmept levelled ar the nobility, who raiſe 
nohſes In 


- 


| by them, , Z“ 
9 of, at the death of the Empe- . 
_ ror Maximilian, II. 48. Charles V. of 
Spain, and Francis . of France, form pW. 
_ tanhons to the Imperial crawn, 49: Their 


everal 


| claims, 50, 3. Views and” intereſts "of 
the other European States in re/ation'to the 


_ advances a claim, 53. But is diſcouraged fram 
15 n it, 54. How the. e, 
nee 3 ed in the choice fFankar 
Poeror, ib. Advice of Pope | | 
 German-Princes, 55, Opening of the 
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Pin them, 183, pen ee 
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competitors, 52. ' Henry VIII. of England, Fx 
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un Emperor is veſted; '56. Views. of the 
-» Eleftors, ib, The M n to Fre- 
' « (Gerick of Saxony, ib. ha rejects it, and 
dis reaſons,. 57. Charles V. choſen, 59. 
The capitulation: of the Germanick privi- 
leges confirmed” by bim, 60. Charles ſets 
gut for, 66. Charles crowned at Aix la 
Chapelle, 76. Commencement of the Re- 
formation there, by Martin Luther; 78. 
Treatment of the bull of excommunication 
publithed againſt Luther, 96. The uſurpa- 
tions of the Pr there, during the diſputes 
Foncerning inveſtitures, 106. The gy. 


ol, nominated by the Pope; 111. . The ex- 
pedient of the Emperors for reſtraining this 
power of the Pope, ineffectual, 112. The 
great progreſs of Luther's doctrines in, II. 
206. Grievances of the peaſants, 255. In- 
'' ſurreQion in Suabia, 256, The memorial 
of their grievances, 257. The inſurreion 
{3 e 258. Another inſurrection in 
-- Fhuringia, ib. How the houſe. of Auſtria 
became fo formidable in, 289. Proceedings 


telating to the Reformation there, 290. 
. Great. progreſs. of the Reformation there, 
324. Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bo- 


_ -/ hemia, brother to Charles V. elected King 
ef the Romans, 334. The Proteſtant re- 


gion eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 427. The 
Poteſtast religion eſtabliſped in 8 Pala- 


- _ ,tinate, III, 56; Toe hugs of Smalkalde 
miiſe an army againſt the Emperor, 86. Are 
put under the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
.-Froteſtant:army diſperſed, 106. The In- 
te im enforced by the Emperor, 180. Mau- 
rice of N an army, and declares 
in fayour of the Proteſtants, 237. Maurice 
fayouted even by the Catholick Princes, and 
hy, 232. Treaty of Paſſau, between the 
. Emperor and - Maurice of Saxony, 259. 
ITiuce between the Emperor and ;of 
France, 360. Charles refigns the Imperial 
- ergwn.to his brother Ferdinand, 372, 


. 


Ghent, an inſurrection there, II. 431. The 
preteniions of the, citizens, 432. Form a 
. confederacy againſt the Queen-dowager of 
Hupgery, their governeſs, 433. Their de- 
_ paties-to the Emperor, how tieated by him, 
Wer toſſubmit to France, 434. Is - 
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Giren, Don 
_ + 170. Reſigns his 


* 


— 


Gravehnes, an intervie 


ſerences hetweey 


dn attack upon Parma, by 
_ His ſeatiments of the 


1 


v in Italy, a view of, II. 252. 
Pedro de, appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the Holy Junta, II. 

commiſſion and Padilla 

taken by the. Emp 
Charles V. II. 37. ha Mis 9 — 
rial governor of Milan, procures Cardinal 
Farneſe to be aſſaſſinated, and takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of Placentia for the Emperor, III. 166. 
Prepares to ſeize Parma, 209. Is repulſed 

by the French, 211. + N 
Granvelle, Cardinal, his artifice 


rep 172. 
Goletta in Africa, 


to ovevail on 


the count de Sancerre to ſurrender. St. Diſiere 
of, moſtly foreigners, 110. The benefices _ 


to the Emperor, III. 36. Endeavours to 
lull the Proteſtants into ſecurity with zegard 
to the Emperor's conduct toward them, 62. 
Is commiſſioned by Philip to addreſs the a- 
ſembly at the Emperor's reſignation of his 
hereditary dominions, 3357.08 
aveh between 'the 


there 
-Emperor Charles V. and Henry VIII. of 
. IL 76. E F > 


Grepper, canon of Cologne; pointed a 


- 


| is ap 
manager of the Proteftant and Catholick 
- conferences. before the diet at Ratiſbon, II. 
402. Writes a treatiſe to compoſe the dif- 
them, ib. The ſentiments 
of both parties on this work, 666. 


Granada, archbiſhop of, preſident of the coun- 
eil of Caſtile, his imprudent advice to Car- 


dinal Adrian, relating to the inſurrection in 
e #7 ot nt et: 
Guaft?, the Marquis del, appointed governor 
of Milan, by the Emperor, II. 404. Pro- 
. cures Rincon the French ambaſſador to the 
Porte, to be murdered on his journey thi- | 
ther, II. 3. Defends Carignan againf the 
French, 30. Defeated by d' Enguien in a 
Aided Mattie z. Et 
Cuicciardini, his account of the publication of 
Undulgences contradicted, II. 86. Defends 


- 


* 


the French, 145. 
opes 


 Lorrain, Duke of, is made 
overnor of Metz by Henry II. of France, 
- defend it_againi>ithe' Emperory 268, Fil 


Guiſe, Francis 


brother d' Auniale taken priſoner by the m- 
_  Perialiilts, 271. The Emperor raiſes | 


lope, 


. Regyio age inſt the French, 140; Repulſes 


win 
Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 28. 


e 


= . . l = l 


SECOND /ANDG&THIAD VOLUMES. 


i dit reſſed and ſick Germans left behind; #4. 
Peiſuades Henry to an alliance with Pope 
Paul IV. 346. Marches with troops into 
 Italy,- yo. Is unable to effect any thing, 
2377. Ie recalled from Italy after the'defeat 
of St. Quiatio, 393. His reception in 
France, 397. Takes the field againſt Philip, 
398. Inveſts and takes Calais from the 
: agu, 400. Takes alſo: Guiſnes and 
Hammes, ib. Takes Thionville in Luxem- 
bourg, 406. t ne ee, 8c 2 
Guiſe, Mary of, married to James V. of 
Scotland, II. 420. Fruſtrates the intended 
marriage between her daughter Mary, and 
prince Edward of England, III. 29. 
Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the elec- 
tion of Charles V. to the Imperial erown, 
II. 58. Sigos the capitulation of the Ger- 
manick body on behalf of Charles, 60. 
Guſman chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
is ſent to Pope Paul IV. to netify the-elec- 
tion, who refuſes to ſee him, III. 12. 


. Hamburgh,. city of, embraces the - reformed 
religion, II. 206. | „ 
Haro, the conde de, appointed to command 
the army of the Caſtilian nobles. againſt 
the Holy Junta, II. 171. Attacks Torde- | 
 fillas, and gets poſſeſſion of Queen Joanna, 
_ . #6. Route a and takes 

Padilla r w y 177. * 
Haſcen 4, depu vernor Igiers, 8 
in 7 — f K the Chriſtian Mees, H. 472. 
Is beſieged in Algiers by the Emperor 
Charles V. 74. Makes a ſucceſaful ſally, 
475. The Emperor forced by bad weather 

to return back again, 478. rag, le 25 
Hayradin, a potter's ſon of Leſbos, commences - 
pirate, II. 364. See Barbarſſs. 


among them, III. 334. 


_ tual toleration were generally 


Helde, vice chancellor to Charles V. attends Philip, 411. Honours him highly. on his re- 
che Pope's nuncio to Smalkalde, II. 422. turn to France, 412. Writes to Queen 
Forms a Catholick league in oppoſition to Elizabeth, with propoſals of marriage, 421. 
175 Hie he failed in his ſuit, 422, His daugh- - 

Henry II. King of France, his motives for de- ter married to Philip, and bis ſiſter to the 
_ lining an alliance wich Pope Paul III. Duke of Savoy, 427- Terms of che treaty 


= 


the Proteftant one, 424. 


ds. 


The Conſtable Montmore 


voung Queen Mary, contracted to the Don- 
Nes and ſent to France for educstion, 5b. 
Enters into an alliance with Octavio Farneſe 


Duke of Parma, 211. Proteſts againſt the 
council of Trent, 212. Makes: alliance 


with Maurice Elector of Saxony; 229. Se 


conds the operations of Maurice, 2 38. His 


army marches and ſeizes Metz; 240. At- 
tempts to ſurprize- Straſburgh, 248. Is 
ſtrongly ſolicited'to ſpare it, 249. Returns, 


250. The Emperor prepares for war againſt 


him, 267. Inſtigates the Turks to ihvade 
Naples, 278. Terrouane taken and demo- 
"liſhed by Charles, 286. - Heſdin taken, ib. 
Leads an army into the Low-Countties 
againft Charles, 287. Endeavours to ob- 
ruct the marriage of Mary of England with 
Phiſip of Spain, 306. e progreſs of his 


arms againſt the Emperor, 307 Engages 


Charles, 309. Retires, ib. Coſmo di Me- 


dici, Duke of Florence, makes wat againſt 


4 


him, 311. Appoints Peter Strozei com- 


mander of his army in Italy, 312. Strozzi 


defeated, 314. Siena taken, 316. Pope 
Paul IV. makes overtures to aw alliance 


morency's arguments againſt this alliance, 
ib. Is perſuaded by the Guiſes to accept it, 


346. Sends the Cardinal of Lofraiu with 
powers to conclude it, 1. The Pope ſigns 
the treaty, 348. A truce for five years cd n- 

- cluded with the Emperor, 360. Is exhorted 
by Cardinal Caraffa, to break the trute, 
363. Is abſolved from his oath; and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the — 306. 

„s. 
ney defeated and 


Sends the Duke of Guiſe into I 


taken priſoner at St. Quintin, 385. Henr 
Quintin taken by aſſault, 389. Collects his 


- ._ _ "troops and negociates for affiltance., ö, His - 
Heathens, ancient, why the principles of mu- Eind reception of the Duke of -Guiſe, 297. 


Imitted Calais taken by Guiſe, 400 - Impowers 


Montmorency to negociate a peace with 


againſt the Emperor, III. 168. Procures for of Chateau Cambreſis 4. The mor- 
Scotland a peace with England, 210. The , riage of his ſiſter and dauglter Cefebrat- 


F 


- 


z , . 


with him againſt the Empetor, 345. Mont- 


prepares for the defence of Paris, 387. St. # 
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Be 
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of . ben ent. ate. lin death, 


VII of England, detains the archduke 
WW a his e when, 4 4 on wo 
i three months at I ation 
Ferdinand, II. ng | 4 iy 5 


80 Germany to 


rial 8 


. by claims to the Im- 


008 er Competitors, 3. His. perſonal cha- 
"TaQGer and political influence in Europe, 70. 
Entirely —.—4 by Cardinal Wol 


Fa: a vilit from the Emperor Charles V. 


« 


+ 'Wreftles with Francis and i is thrown 
y him,- ib, Note. Has another interview 

"with Charles at Grayclines, 76. "Charles 
offers to ſubmit his differences with Francis 
"to his arbitration, 5. Publiſhes a treatiſe 


1 the Seven Sacraments, (inſt Flartip 


uther, 125... Obtains of che 
of 4 ender of the Faith, 126. f part 
2 harles agaioft Francis, 12. 
Molſey to negociate an accommodation be- 
3 the Emperor and F rancis, 1; Con- 
"clades a Teague with Charles againſt Francis, 
37, His avowed reaſons for this treaty, ib. 
His private motives, 138, Declares war 
"Rain F 1 2:40 149-... 1s viſited. by, Charles 
"150. Makes deſcents, upon the coaſt of 
\France, ib. Advances, with an army into 
PR 151. * to retire by the 
Duke Er 
- with. the Emperor and Charles Duke of 
Bourbon, 193. 
his wars 


Sends the Duke of Suffolk to invade 


2 1 — Who penetrates almoft to Paris, but 


driven back, 200. Engages to afhſt Charles 


x an invaſion of Provence, 216. 


feds of the battle of Pavia, and captivity 
of. $515 on him, 231, 
rs to Charles, 2 . A 
e alliance with . LM 
Ares proteQor | of the 1 
. the Emperor, 267, 
"aibftin the Po Pp again gainſt the E .mperor, _— 
age with Francis, and re- 
Engl ith claim to the crown of 


e 9 war. 


Henry VIII. of England, {ends 35 UN 


diſcouraged from 


336, 
1 | 1 Cranmer archbiſhop of 
ere, an 1 5 no part with the 


(ey, 72 - 


oes over. to France to vile Francis, 


.. Enters into a treaty 


Ho he raiſcd ſupplies for 
ond the grants of bis parliament, 


Cauſes 
his not ſupporting the Imperialiſls, 247. 


Particulars of his ; 
ue of Co V 
is motives 4 


0 the 


\- Emmperar,, 394, „Ceran neee auh 
erneſs of „ 4 306. Pro- 
Jecke his divorce from Cacharine of 
* Motives which withheld the | 
rom 28 — 3109. Acquieſces in * | 
— :. Dends; a Gern, of 
money x, _ the Proteſtant league in Germany, 
Procures his mar ria to be annulled 
anterbury, 345- 
T he divorce reverſed by the Pope under pe- 
nalty of D . Kenounces 
the Papal. ſupremacy, ib. efuſes to ac 


peace 


knowledge any council called by the Pope, 
362- Drake James V. of Scotland _ | 
1 


in of Guiſe, 420. His di 
r — and intercourſe with the 8 
+ ib. 2 a league with Charles;, 

Makes war with Scotland, 12. 
Har. of his treaty with Charles, ib. 
Invades France and inveſts Boulogne, ogne, 35. 
| Refuſes the Emperor's plan of operations, 
eee 2... by the Emperor, 43. Takes 
His e- propoſals to 
Falk 44. of Campe, 83. 1s 

ſucceeded 1 fon 1 VI. 129. A 

review. of his policy, 441. | 
Heriford, earl of, plunders and burns Edin 


burgh, III. 33. Joins Haary: after, in his. ; 
1 on Af 88 
rav procures t ora 
tion oh . View, Duke of. OMe 
berg, His 775 compared 
; e of Pieter of Saxony, III. 


The Emperor's deceitful  profefions.to- * 
iets the apprebenſions. of the 
t league with tegard to the ——. 
ror, Is appointed joint commander 
S Jo nee pabg with the EleCtop of 
Saxon „ 91, Their characters: compared, 
5 4 an. attack of the 3 but 
. the Electos, „His letter 2 
urice Puke of al 103. N 
2 of the league diſperſe, 1006. Is; fe- 
duced to accept harſh, terms from Charles, D 
160. His humiliating reception by the E- 


him, 69. 


peror, ' 153. 1s. detained in confinement, | S. 


153. His offers of ſubmiſſion lighted by 

Emperor, 179 · Is carried by the Em- 
. peror with him into the Natbedando, . 
© Renews. his endeavours. for libecty,...203, 
Charles releaſes .arbitrarily the of 
: $ ndenburg, * Maurice, 5 their.en- 


* 
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* 5ECOND AND TIE weEU NEA & 


rr ron 
the _— a 
2 Queen of 1 — bat freed by the 
mperor, 264.” The "lets" "of his con- 
ee od Dita, 50x; -** Ld; wage? 
 Henterus, his account 6f Lewis XII. 8 
contradict the relations given by Bellay and 
other French hiſtorians of re 
e N. een 
See Jag. 8 3 $33! 81x: . 
Fas 4, the Emperor Charles V. 
rm Cognac, under the protection of 
Henry Vilt. of England, II. 266. 
| Hut, a potter's fon of Leſbos, commences 
pirate, with his webe Ar * 20. 
See Barbaroſſa. 


Hungary, is 8 Solyman the Magnifi- 
5 sch its King Wh II. killed, II. 1 2 
His ſucceſſes, 25 the number of priſoners 
carried away, 289. The archduke Ferdi- 
nand elected . with Bohe- 
mia, 2h. 2 wreſts it 
from OAT 466. Stephen ſucceeds on. 
the death of his father John, 467. Is trea- 
- "chexoully ſeized by Sol van, 469. See 
| E and Ham. Fin 
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ine 21 4 1 ok r 
ih 
_ of Scotland, levies N 10 
Francis in Provence, b en What: * 
trated, II. 419. His negociations for mar- 
frage with Francis's daughter, ib, Marries 
Mary of Guiſe, 420; Dies, and leaves 
Mary his infant daughter to ſucceed bim, 
III. 12. See Mary. 
e, the order of, by: uber Woge M. 
132. Character of that order, 5. Cha- 
racter of Ignatio Loyola their founder, 445- 


1) 


The order confirmed by the Pope, 446. An — 


examination into the conſtitution of he 
order, ib. Omce and power of their gene- 
ral, 44 The rapid ſs of the order, 
481. Engage in trade, and eſtabliſh an em- 


fe in South Ameriea, 453. Bid te 
of "hs orders 484. Are teſponſible — 


ot the pernicious effects of F „ine their 
inſtitution, 455. Advan es reſulting from 
their inſtitution tb.” Civilize the natives of 
Paraguay, 457- 5. Their precautions for the in- 


| dependency of their empire eva ern 458. * 
f ee e e af 


. els, ag. . 


1 in the Romi urls, the n 


Infuitudb, D uke of, 


N 


Anand E 
ca, II. 
Teen dee e England and detained © 
Y 5 rk Ackno - Ss 
| 3 ledged Queen by the ( 

derneſs to her huſband in bs nne, A 


extracrdina attachment to his body When 


— 


mary of their character, 46 


of, explained; II. 79.” By whom. fiſt In. 


vented, 1b. Martin Luther preaches /\ Y 
them, 83. 
Fiecdor of Venta, $47 A Pult Hed i in 


Writes againſt tbenn to Ah 


vour of, 92. The be o 2 25 n 8 
-zerland 'by Zainglius, 94. 

his wo. an] „ 
'a caſual blow on his horſe, II. 430. Is * 
tected by the Conſtable of Crate 


Innocent, a young gomeſtick ol Car ſal "Y | 


Monte, obtaitis bis Cardinal's' oy on his 
election to the Papicy,, III. 199% 
1 ſyftein of theology To alles, Pie 
pred by oder of the Emperor Charles* V. 
for the uſe of Germany, III. 12:7 1s gi 


in Germany, during the diſputes between 2 
Empetors andPopes, ' concerning, II. 106. 


{ . Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and” mather - 
of "Charles V. viſies Spain with ber huſbagd -- 

Php Archduke of Auſtria, H. 3 1s Vight- 

phe her buſband; 4. Her re be 15. 


Is abruptly leſt in 87210 dy hef huſband; ib. 
Sinks into eh on the oceaſin, and 
| is delivered of her ſecond ſon Ferdinand; 5. 
Her letter of 'coriſent to her father's re 

of Caſtile Z and her ſelf —— 
joint repent of Caſtile with Fer- 
Phil ar by the treaty of en- 

t for Spain wirn Philip, are 


three months by Hen: 


4 Her ten- 


dead; ib, Is'incapable of government, 1 
Her ſon Chatles affumes dhe crown, 


Tue Cortes acknowledge her ſon King, 74 Ps 
aà reſervation in her favour, 44; "Her recep- 3 


tion of Padilla the chief of the Span 


maleontents, 161. The Holy Junta No | 


her reſi- | 


moved to Tordefillas the place 


dence, 162. Relapſes into her formers Ne- „ 
lancholy, ib. Nee the "Ho 7 


Junta carried on in her emp. 5 


by the conde'de Haro, 8 wy * 


TI of, both by Proteſtants and Papilts, | 
Inv itures, albrpiiions of the Romiſh e 


2 . * „ 
ho ta a 


Tray 


and the Milaneſe, 2 


5 | | 5 x 5 | P Nt A N 8 | | . , 
24 $444 BID (B12h . asses 


72 23 1 1 in 5 4 
"Ki of Hungary 
the kingdom to hig AN F 407 


nu zi. 42M 


ane wr 
© wife, of. Ferdigand King. of Aragon, ber 
mi Gorg, 11. 2. Her.concern at the, archduke 
Philip's treatment of her daughter Joanna, 


"tions, ib. 


— II. 407. 


1 to Jobn Kin 1 ns of Hung 25 
herouſly carr 


cr characſer : 15, 


with her infant ſon into > Tranſylvania by”. 


Sultan Solyman, 469. The 


of this province. TI the education of her 


ſon committed to ly with Marti- 
nuzai, III. 222. Is I er. of Martinuzzi's 


| influence, and courts, the Turks, 223- 


—— a" et revs ih the Emperos 
"Charles V. II. 2 #1 

K hOmot,y 2 Fihe le haters tes 

X. and the Emperor 

p The characters of the Italians, Spa- 

ards and French, contraſted, ib, State of, 
the acceſſion of Clement VII. to the Pa- 
f op 401. Views of the. Italian States 
a reſpect to the E 

the expalſon of. the 


; 'T heir 8 
| S the bugip of. avia 
_ Francis, 234 The prin 


9 Sons, Jon 
in tde Holy league againſt 
408. A d t 1 of 


| Francis, 27, A view of the. Ghibeline, 


faction, 44+, Sentiments of the States of, 
_ on the. 1 of Cambray, 317. Is viſited 
* the Charles, . 320, The mo · 
hy vi ble on detation toward the States 

A: ig: ws the States of, 


HFlacentia granted 
_— Phillip II. of Spain, 
The 1 595 of 9 wy 


es 


"7; | 
4 4 of. John It. of Cattle, and 


3 . Her death and character, G. Appoints | 
5 ee e Caſtile under reſtric 


1 —— daughter toSiginund King of Poland, 


16 
s 8 on to ae Tranſylvania to Fer- 


4 10 Sileſia, 225. * | be ruin ee Z 
x core plc on of . 4 Tal þ I, Pope, erent 90 g 


harles. V. to, yo | 


or and Francis on 
rench from: Genoa 


the ſpirit of it, Wt 


preſentin arles, 16 
— 9 af his roya 
Character of their army, 55. 15 Queen 


* La Oban, 2 


2 - bythe Fan 


_ 240, 
to him at the battle of Pavia, 228.. His 


him up 4 
did, and receives: the — Orleans and 
the. Dauphin, as h 
Is ſent; ambalador to 
in . 
ty. = treat with. the Pope, 280. . Marobes Fr % 
. ö e 


of Adrian diſclaimed Los, 1461...; Remoned 


| Sas where, Q been Joanna r 
Foo I. N carried, on in the 
eceſyes letters from - 


Fe ca to lay down. their arma, with pro- 

miſes of ela 78 64: Remonſtrance of 

2 ievances draun 2 ib. hy — eien, 
letz gf this remonſfranse, 165, Remarks,on 

Are Fe em 

; Propoſe to 

25 the 
d,. 170. 


1 85 of Joanna, ih. Take 


eee Hos 
they obtained money to ſupport their army, 
172. Loſe time in negociating with the 
ables. 173» : Propoſe $0 make their peace 
with Char e the. nobles, . 
army deleated Fo Haro, and Padilla. 14.4 
[ener 16 456. / Padilla executed, 1 

. Pe an of . Folds, 


i ee bis charaQter, $710 100% 12 


ſtowys his Cardinal's hat infamoully, i 


averſe to the calling a council; 192. 
mons one at Trent, 193. Aﬀerts his 1 7 


in Ker. 209 


duiſh bis alliance with 4 211. „ 


wee e ee ere 142 
£548 wo ns 
inal XY 


= 


. with 


III. 16. abandoned by him, 


1 
Lanna, mortgages the revenues of 3 to. 


ſupply the exigences of the Emperor, II. 
n Francis ſurrenders himſelf 2.8 


iſpoſal of him, , 229+ , Delivers, 
purſuance. of the treaty. of Ma-, 


cautious 


es in ce een 254. 
s to require his 
of, of. 268. Concludes, 


troops refuſe to obey him, 295. 
Lana, don John de, made: nicer of A 
7 on the departure of Cha 
many, II. 66. hey es Ge dir 


_ there; 184. 14 


_charaQer; III. 115. 
the government of Genoa, 116. His pre- 
parations, 117. His artful method of aſſein- 
bling his adherents, 119. His exhortation - 
. "MY them, 120. His interview with his = 
721. 


"A 123. 
2 e their deſign,” 124. 


ſent to know his 


overnor of Milan, his ebarscter, IE 139. 
Ip the affections of the Milaneſe from 


- the French, 16. loveſts Reggio, but is re- 


T, ET 1b His brother's. 
See Freſco, 
ene Odet de Foix, marechal de, che French 5 


EST.” 


142 John Lewis Fieſeo, cant 'of, his = 
Meditates fabverting 


C « 


Sallies _ 122, Andrew Doria 


K 


pus by Guicciardini the hiſtorian, *then 


ernor, 140. Is excommunicated by the 


ſeiſe by Louiſe of 
- bis Swiſs $ troops, 142. 


Milaneſe territories, 143. A new of 
+» Swiſs under him inſiſt on giving bat 


, 141. Is leſt by 


ope; ib. The é /nve for paying his troops, 


+ driveis en f che 


t 


2 ä 
to 


_ the Imperialiſts, who defeat him, 147. The 4 


Swiſh leave him, 148. Retires into France 


wich the reſidue of his troops, 5. Delivers - 


2 up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in 
exchange for Francis I. as hoſtages for the 
performance of the treaty of Madrid, 2534. 
1s appointed -generalifimoe of the lere 
mint the Emperor, 296. His ſucceſſes in 
Italy, 297, Motives which withheld him 

* "from ſubduing the Milaneſe, ib. Oblige es 
tte Prince of Grange to retire to Naples, 304. 


and himſelf killed by the peſtiſence, 359. 
e, the revival of, favourable to the 
formation of rehi gion, II. . 
140 a public Adee held there by 
- Lather, and Eccius, on the validity of | 


24 authority, II. 9 9% 
1 X. 'of Rome, His baracter, M. 54. 
His apprehenfiohs on the election of an Em- 


nien ib. His council to the German 
Princes, 5 


, 
- 
4 


A's 


1 


E facher, fers ? chene to betr 


Grants Charles V. a renth of 


5 8 beneſices in Caſtile,” . : 


___ * under an — * takes it 
8 


*% 


s E conviutine rnb WOLUMESs. 
Jet be lcaperidliſts ar Rome, where the | ot at ile Ae e Dita 


* 


I 
onde on the proſpect of way between 


_— and: eam, 69. 


His inatten ion to Martin Lu- 


—. 9 79. 
with the Dominicans, | 


hetr's controver 


bim, 1b. Is prebailed on to permit Luther's 


_ doctrines to be examined in Germany; 88.- 


Cardinal C 


ajetan uppofnted to try him, 1b. 


Iſſues a bull in fur of Indulgences; 92, A. 


_ ſuſpenſion of proceedivigs againſt Luther, and 
why, 93- Publiſhes a » bull of cxcomnwninic- 
yo againſt him, 95. Thepolitical viewsofhis 
conduct between 8 and Franc, 128. 
Concludes a treaty with Frantis; 1 1 
dludes a treaty al ſd with Charles; 15 o 
_ ditions of the treaty with Charles, 13⁰. 2 


— 


conſequences to Italy, „ N Is difappoin 
in a ſcheme fornied eront, — 2 


of Milan, for Wend that” dutehy, 140. 
| Fx6onimientcatts Marechal de Foix wick his | 
attack of Reggio, and declare 

France, 15. 


3 141. The 

ilaneſe, 143; He dies,” 144. 
or the confederacy broken 

F „Foix de, © commands the Finch 

troops. in Navarre for Henry D"Albers, 4 
132. | Reduces that kingdom, 2." H 

pfudent progreſs into Caſtile, 132, Is 2 

© priſoner by the Spaniards," and he F * | 
driven out of Navarre, IB, | ; 


"The ſpir 


Metz to the Tir talifts, III. 327 "hes 
. duces 92 clad like friars, 322, 9 5 
w ieh 


Biockades Naples, 205, His army walted,. -. Yong, 855. Is murdered by his monks, 
25 Leve n 
bs hard the Emperor Charles V. t reſign 


ws his account of the motives 


"his hereditary domitions,” III. 852; L Fw. 
Lewis IT. King of Hungary and Bone its | 
d y 


character, II. 288. -Is 174 and El 
—— XI. King of France, 'receiyes *hov)age 


_ Solyman'the Magnificent, 0, 


| of the Archduke Philip, 7057 the Hon. k 
peror of Germany, at the death of Maxi- we 


'F 


anders, II. 3, Concludes a freaty 
him, while at war wih F erdinand 90 42 £ 
ts 5- Beſtows his neice Getmsit 


oix, on Ferdinand, and:concludes 3 — 8 


with" _ ro, Lofes the” ee 5 
— - : 


5 Situation of the - P 
1 - Boas at His acceſkon; and his yiews-of 


_ evticerning ind Faces, 57. ice 
3 him, and ſummons bim to R 55. n 
vol elires the tleQor of Saxony not to protex 


akes a" body 2 
French driven out of . | 


by his death, * | 


| - Tegent during his abſence, 219. 


A W 17 ITS) o © 


nee, 2422. Fallies out at che 
Payia, und contributes to the [defeat of 
a 1 227 < Is left governor of Milan by | 


dn de " Angouleme, ib. - Luthir;- Martin, tbe 
1» Lars Autonio de, defends Pavia forthe Em- 
inſt Francis, JT. 281. ii yigo-  - ; Attacks: Iodoigeness, 8 


GT 2 


"_— 2 


e 


of 


Does of, aro the opinions 
Luther, II. 206. 


. „ 

bim, Hz 78. 
5 birth: and 
education, ib. Choſen "philoſophical. pro- 


fleſſor at the univerſity of Wittenberg, 83. 
Laveighs againſt the publiſhery of 9 


the opinions propaga 


the Duke of Bourbon, 278. ; Defeats be ces, . Wiites te Albert Blector of 


of the Italian league, 341- 
© a pare of the imine of 


under the Emperor, 395: 


Dies, 403. 
Ny IP: of 


Medici. See Medici; 


K 


„II. 141. Her motives 
"for ſeizing the appointed for 4% 
ment of marechal ters troops, 16 
„ averſion to,the houſe of Bour- 
bot, 191. Her advances. toward a marriage 
with uke of Bourbon, rejected 6 
492. tei mines to ruin hun, 7 
gates a law ſuit againſt him, for his 


9 intended invaſion of the 1 . 
vin not wait for her, 218. 5 
er . 


„et conduct on the defeat of Pavia, We 
"T captivity of her ſon Francis, 231. 
_ Uudes a defenfive alliance with Henry VL. © 
„ e 
„eee of her ſan's 2 nder- 
6 Ke, c A y 1 to accom- 

„ between the Emperor .. 


If - And Francis, 314 Articles of the Peace of 


2 315: re FL 


1 


*ptluna in Navarre, and is wounded th its 
5 * defence, II. 132. His enthuſiaſtick turn of 
Wind, . The founder of the.. ſociety of 


; Ignatio, commands the caltle of Pom- * g 


5 


„ mother f Francis 1 0 tan at Augſburg, 1b. His reſolute reply to 


+ 


27 


. 


WS 4. Goes to diſſuade Francis from ' 


4% 


— 


* 


* 


t 1. 1s inted generaliſ- .. 1 Mentz, againſt them, 84. Compoſes _ 
n 2 — — againſt Indulgences, ib. Is ſupported: by the 
of F Auguſtinians, and a by Frederick 


Elector of Saxony, il moned to 
4 | Rome by Pope Loos $7, Obtains of the Pope 
leave to have his doftrinesexamined-in Ger- 
many, 88, Appears before: Cardinal Caje- 


the peremptory order of Cajetan, to-retract 
- bis-principles, 89. Withdraws, from Aug(- 
burg, and appeals from the Pope ill- inform - 
eq, to the Pope when: better informed gon- 

. cerving. bim, ib... Appeals to à general 

-ak council, 92. The 14 of Maximilian, - - 
dow of ſervice to him, 93. Queſtiom the 
1; Papal authority i in a puhlick diſputation, 94. 

- His opinions condemned by the univerſities 

2 Cologne and Louvain, ib. A bull of 

excommunication publiſhed 525 0 hims 95. 

20 Pronounces the Pope to be Antichgiſt,; and 
burns the bull, 96. Reflections on the con- 
8 of the court of Rome toward h m, 97. 

1 - "RefleQions. on his conduct, 99.  Cavies 

en contributed to favour his — 

to che church of Rome, 101. Particularly 
the art of printing, 115. And the revival 
a 2 learning, 116. He is ſummoned to ap- 
. pear at the diet of Worms, 122. : A fafe 
,,condutt granted him thither, ib. His Fecep- - 
tion 45 15. Refuſes to retract his opi- 
nions, 123. Departs, 16. An edi dub- 


wy 


3 liſhed againſt him, ib. He is ſeized and con- 


5 * Jeſuits, is. Preyails\on. the Pope to eſta- 5 
liſh the" order, 446. An examination into 


the conflitutlon of the order, ib. Officeand 


., power of the , 448- The rapid pro- 
2 the 451. See 7% uits. * 4 
"Lorain Cardinal 00 perſuades Henry II. of ©. 


2 to accept the offered 17 with _. 
Paul IV. and. is. ſent to Rome to ne- 
gociare it, III. 

How 9 * 


His imprudent beba- 
— ee | + 


' cealed at Wartbur 
- dofrines, ib. 


„ 124. Progreſs of his 
he -univerticy of Paris | 
- "publiſhes 33 inſt him, 125; Wrote - 
againſt by Henry VIII. of England, ib. 
7, Ny -both, 126, Withdraws from his 


1 retreat to check the inconfiderate zeal of 


* . 


©, Carloſtadius, 205. Undertakes a/ tranſla- 
tion of the bible, ib... His doctrines avowed 
2 ſeveral of the German Princes, 206; His 
moderate and prudent conduct, 262, Mar- 
9 * 6 * The 


| 32 greſs Whey: Abtes among the 
anick States, 324. Encourages the 


- — Proteſtants" difpirited by the Emperor's de- 


Tees againſt him, 331. His concern at the 
1 the Anabaptiſts at — 
35. — ig 4. © 
——- in of Grop- 
2 Ws unite the —— and 
bolicks 463. Dies, III. 64. 


* laſt- will, 68. Note; See Proigſlumts. 
A view of the extraordinary effects of his 


court and on E 

Zamenburg, invaded Robert de la 
lord of Boulllon, T Invaded and 

-_ -over-run by the Duke of Orleans, III. 7. 
Fe inves by Francis 15. 


M 
Ae — of, — the Em 
Charles V. and his priſoner Francis I. King 
% 1 II. 250. 5 of the 
2 ick with - to treaty, 251. 
, the city of, refuſes to admit the 
Interim enforced by Charles V. and 
_ Saxony appointed to reduce it, 201, Is 
put under the ban of the Empire, 214. The 
__ territories of, invaded e e Meck- 
lenburg, ib. The i 
 fally, 215. Maurice of Saxony 1 and 


ieges the 216. Surrenders, ib, The 
ſenate des Mos rice their burgrave, 218. 


e in general, 445. 


Mebned, King of Tunis, OY r 
a, 


IE 367. 


hich- is quelled with difficulty, ib. The 
moderation of Charles 
- "gents, on his arrival in 
arles V. on his election to the Imperial 
— crown, and taken by all the other monarchs 
of Europe, II. 65. 
A council of, an account of, II. 4 
1 the iſland of, the Emp 4 
Charles V. to the f St. . ex- 
Hed hes Rhodes by he Turks I. 153. 
— „ extirpated dy Bultan Selim II. 
D. 


12 a faction i Se, 2 el 
Ae gr- account of, II. 386. ; 
Von. III. 


186. 


Ss EON — * 


Sum 
mary of his charafter, by. Extract from 


revolt from the church of Rome, on that 


© Margaret of F Auſttin, and. 


prepares 
Maurice EleQor of 
inhabitants defeated in a 


4 troops, 1b. 


or cas, - an iofurretion there, II. 185. 5 
Marſeilles, 


the inſur- 216. 


the appellation. of, aſſumed by 


"oY with Ferdinand, 223. 


the for eourt, his court to the - 
ee 2 label, death, - 
. 4 


to — r of Caſtile, 9 


ilip, 11. Declares for Maximilian's re- 
—. on Philip's death, 16. 1s made Im- 
ambaſſador at Rome, and coficludes 
an alliance between Charles V. and Leo X. 
130. The conditions of the 


ies, 339. 
23 of, between Peter 


and the marquis de Mari wes ern be III. 1 
_- aunt to Charles V. e with Louiſe, 


monarchs, II. 314. Articles of the peace 
of Cambray, 315. 
marquis of, appointed commander 
of the Florentine army, acting agaigſt the 
French, III. 311. 
army under Peter Strozzi, 314. Lays fiege 
| to Siena, 313. Converts the ſiege wy 
blockade, 316. Siena ſurrenders, , Re- 
duces Porto Excole, 318. His troops or- 
dered into Piedmont by the Emperor, 4. 


Ae, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, de- 
mperor Charles V. II. 


1 22 ib, His territories re- 
uced by the Emperor, 1. 
the Tmperilfs, IL. 


Interview 
Pope. and 


R 


of Yon II. 


| xc of Sultan wy. 
* 


rail Fentnand 
ſeizes. the kingdom,” 369. 


nt] with the Queen, III. 222, Negosia 
Jo Penne on . e 


to reſign Traniflyania 25 Ferdinand, 


Is appointed governor of Tanda, ad had i 


Qqq 


Ne- . 
po EG N 


treaty, #6: Pro- 
cutes Adriat of Ureclit to be eleQted Pope, __ 


Mere Pope, bis chara8ter; III. a. 


mother of Francis I. of France, 0 com- | 
modate the differences between thoſe two 


Defeats the French 


is appointed | 
aſſt 
Is appointed to the government Fah. | 
_. vanla and the education of the young — 6 


— 


Mary of Euglan 


. 1 


A 1 E 1 TO r K 


bade Cardinal ue 1 aflafinated byPer- 
- dinand” s order, 227. - | 
Martyr, Peter, bis auth 
the extortions of the 
Charles V. II. 74 
Mury of Burgundy, contraſted to Lewis XI. 
of France, 2 married to. the 145, oa 
Maximilian, II. 2. 

d, her acceſſion, UI. 298. Re- 
ſals from the Emperor CharlesV. 
_ of marrying his ſon Philip, 299. The 
Engliſm averſe to this union, ib. The houſe 
of commons remonſtrates againſt the match, 
The articles of marriage, ib. The 
1 ratified by parliament, and com- 

. pleated, 303. Re- eſtabliſhes the Romiſh 
religion, ib. Perſecutes the Reformers, 304. 
Invites Charles to England on his reſignation 
and bens to Spain, which he declines, 373. 
- Is engaged by Philip to aſſiſt him in his war 

- againſt 4 381. Levies money by her 


emiſh miniſters * 


. <ceives pr 


MN 


1 de to carry on the war, 382. Her 


in the ſecurity of Calais, 398. Calais 


negle 
the Duke of _ 


* inveſted and taken 
400. Dies, 421. 


| 4 daughter of James V. of Scotland, ſuc- 


10 


A ccedi 


_ + reduce Wittem 


K peror againit the Prot 


- ceeds to the crown an infant, III. 12. IS 
,- contracted to the Dauphin of France, 168. 
- 1 educated at the court of France, 210, 405. 
The marriage campleated, ib. Aſſumes the 
title and arms of Cogiand on the death of 
"Mary, 4 


423. | 
| Mathias, Tohn, a balter, 8 a leader of 


the Anabaptiſts, at Munſter, II. 350, . Seizes 
the city and eſtabliſhes a new form of go- 
- vernment- there, 351. Repulſes the biſhop 

of Munſter, 353. Is killed, 1b. See Bo- 

cold and r . 821 
Fur duke of AXony\ his motives for not 
to; the Proteſtant league of Smal- 


' kalde, III. 20. Marches tothe aſſiſtance of 


Ferdinand in Hungary, ib. His. difference 
. with his uncle the elector, ib. His conduct 


at the diet of Worms, 50. Joins the Em- 


tives, 100. His inſidious conduct toward 
te Elector, 101. Ho eoyfrioe: electorate of 
Saxony, 104. . recovered by the 
dlector, 110. Ee mes tual endeavoury to 
for the Emperor, 144- 

Obrains poſſeſſion of the electorate, 148. 
74% formally inveſted at the diet of Augfburg, 
$465 13 ; WT 955 


- | . l 15 * 


8 i beef 


nts, 86. His mo- 


inen 


„ 


175. Becomes diflatisfied with the Empe- 
- ror, 194. His motives to diſcontent ex- 
- plained, 195. His addreſs and caution in 
bis conduct, 196. --Enforces' the {merim in 
his territories, 197. Makes, nevercheleſs, 
pftofeſſions of his attachment to the — oY 
mation, 198. Undertakęs to reduce M 
dieburg to ſubmit to the [nterim, ib. Protefis | 
- againſt the council of Trent, 199. ls com- 
miſſioned by the Emperor to reduce Mayde- 


burg, 201. Joins of Mecklenburg 


* * before Magdeburg, 215. The city capitu- 


lates, 216. Begins to intrigue with count 
Mansfeldt, a Is elected Burgrave of 
Magdeburg, 218. Diſmiſſes his troops, 219]. 
His add in amuſing the Emperor, 220. 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of Franee, 
to make war on the Emperor, 229. Makes 
a formal requiſition of the Landgrave's li- 
berty, 231. Joins his troops, and publiſhes 
- a manifeſto, 237. Fakes 3 of Augſ- 
burg and other cities, 238. An ineffectual 
negociation with — 240. Defeats a 
body of the-Emperor's troops, 242. Takes 
the caſtle of Ehrenburg, ib. Is retarded by 
a mutiny in his troops, 243. Enters In- 


ſpruck, and narrowly miſſes taking Charles, 
244. A negociation between him and 


- Ferdinand, 251. © Belieges Frankfort on the 
Maine, 257. His inducements to an accom- 
modation, 258. Signs 2 treaty. wich the 
Emperor at Paſſau, 299. Reflections on 
his conduct in this war, 260. Marches into 
Hungary to oppoſe the Turks, 262. Is 
placed at the head of the league againſt Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, 281. ""'Pefexes Albert, 
but is killed in the battle, 28 2. His charac- 
ter, 283. Is ſucceeded by his deer Au- 
guſtus, 284. 


Maximilian, Emperor of e cl; aims the 


. 'regency. of Caſtile on his ſon Philip's death, 
II. 26. 18 ef in his claim by Don 
John Manuel, h. Loſes it, 18. 
the government of the Low- Countries by 
the death of Philip, 21. Appoints William 


de Croy, lord of Chievres to ſuperintend the 


- education. of his on Charles, ib. Con- 
cludes a peace with France and Venice, 39. 
Dies, 48. State of Europe at this period, 
ib. His endeavours to ſecure the Imperial 


_ crown: to his grandſon Charles, 49. How 
obſtructed, . 2 14 
3 


btains 


Ae, of, invades the tertito- 
ies of S for the ror, III. 214. 
+ Defeats the Magdebu ho ſally out 
on him, 228. l joined by Maurice of 

+ Saxony, er e 
rü 35 20 ID 
Medicine, John James ; ſet Marignan. ' 
Medici, Alexander, reſtored to the dominions 

col Flotence, by the ene 323. 

- 1s aſſaſſinated, 4 5. A 


„Cardinal de, elected vans and affunics | 


_ . tthe-1itle-of Clement VII. II. 19% See 

Lumen VII. b 
Ae Catharine di, is matried-to- the duke 
f Orleans, II. 345. Is conj ectured,: the 
Emperor Charles V. to have the 
4 Dauphin, 406- I 4 © 
Medici, Coſmo de, made 1 of F bes Il. 
417 Is ſupported b by the Emperor; and de- 
feats the partizans of Lorenzo, 418. Aſſerts 
his independency againſt the Emperor, III. 


275. Offers to reduce Siena ſor the Em- 


petor, 311. Enters into a war with France, 

ib. See  Marignam. His addreſs in pro- 

_  / eurihg the inveſtiture of Siena from Phi 
— 45 ths ol N 394. Teld.gr granted ws * 


4 q 


Mk, Lorenzo de, este, his kinſwan 


ones oppoſe Colao; bunt is PALF 418. 
Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refuſe to 


let Fonſeca take the military ſtores there, for 


tze ſiege of the inſurgents in Segovia, II. 
1357. The town almoſt burnt by Fonſeca, 
158. The inhabitants repulſe big ib. Sur- 
renders after the battle of Villalar, and diſ- 
ſolution of the Holy Junta, i dan 

alan bon, imbibes the opinions of Martin 
N Luther, IL 97. Is N to draw up a 
- confeffion of faith by the Proteſtant Princes 


at the diet of Augſburg; 329. Is dejected 
by the Emperor's decree againſt the Pro- 


3 but comforted by Luther, 331. Ts 
invited to Paris by Francis, 381. His con- 
ference with Eekius, 462. Is prevailed on 


20 to favour the Interim enforced by. as * 5 


« 6 12 T7.3 * ;j * 


peror, III. 197. 


A, Conde de, made viceroy of Valeatia, f 
aon the departure of Charles V. ſor Ger- 
many, II. 66. Appointed to command the 


us + troopeof the notables again — 


a * 4 
— 
; 5 | 


ib. Over-run 


nio de Leyva, 312. RB as, by te 


Mebace, batde-of betweln Soly . 


bod 


' SECOND AN DOPHIERD=VOLU MES. + 


484 ease by them in fre ations | 


ib. Deſtroys the aſſociation, ib. 


Manta, archbiſhop of, artfully declares before " 


the Emperor, the diet of Augſbourg's accep- 
tance of the Interim, without being 8 * 
rrired by it, III. 174. N 
Merveille, a Milaneſe gentleman los as 
-: envoy tram Francis I. 10 Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, his fate, II. 3399. 


Metz, ſeined by Montmorency the French A 
2 III. 240. The duke of 8 made 


governor of, 267. Is beſieged by the Em- 
Peror, 270. The Emperor Wy and re- 
1 a diſtreſſed condition, 274. A 
ſcheme formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city to the Imperialiſts, 321. The con- 
lee detected by the governor, 323. 
nard murdered by his monks, and, bis 
executed, 324. | 
FF ara E F rance, be by the liape- 
rialiſts, Gallant defence of, by the 
chevalier Bayard, ib. The ſiege raiſed, b. 
Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to be the 
French governor of, II. 139. 


his oppreſſions, ib. Invaded by the ec- 
Aaken troops under Proſper Colonna, 


141. The French driven out, 143. Op- 
preſſed by the Imperial troops, 188. In- 
3 by the French, 195. Who are dri- 
ven out by Colonna,” 196. The — 
[I there mutiny for pay, but are a 
by-Morons; 202. Abandoned by:the — 


1 


q 1 


8 


of, granted to Sforza, a40. Taken from 
him and granted to the duke of Bourbon, 
248. Diſorders committed by the Imperial 
. troops there, 266. Oppreſſive meaſures of 


His character, 
5 ws The M Milaneſe 8 from the French 


— — 


in b Francis who ſeizes 
” bee, 219. The French retire on news 
of the battle of Pavia, 228. The inveſtiture | 


Bourbon to ſupply his.mutinous owe "bas 


The French forces there ES Ne 


2 to e 322. Death of 805 

9 pretenſions of 2 to. * 
hy — 8 Is ſeized by peror, ib. 

The weg, del. Guaſto appointed Sover- 


r, 404. en 1 


he Mag- 


-nificentand the Hungarians, 11. 288. 


Audi, W TINY into . 
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| 244. Is ſet at liberty 
by the duke of Bourbon; and becomes ks. 
* comſident, 276. 2 : . n 


mareſchal, bis * II. | 6 
Francis adopts his plan or reſiſſing the 2. 
and commits the execution to him, 


: 


, His precautions, ih. His troo iſe © g 
his. conduct, 401. 8 
rations, 403. 1s diſgraced, III. 6. Con- 
duſts the army of Henry II. to join Maurice 
of Saxony, and ſeines Metz, 440, Dic 
fuades from accepting the offened al- 
"Vance with Paul IV. 245. Commands 
the French army againft 8 7 
575 Detaches D' Andelot to zelieve St. 
Quintin, ib. Expoſes him ſelf im 
iſoner, 1 Negocia oci tes - peace between 4 
N p and Henry, 411. Retwns'to Kranc 
and is highly. honoured by. 
_ aflidyity in frwaiding the 
424. His Ate 


» 


Sion, 852: Thebiſbopof, eiae um,, 
Aualoptiſts. 1 A ” 


I 
Aduftopha, 


. 47. nn 
An Jergen, chancellor-of. Milapy bis cha. Ia 


3 


s co ND THEIRS VOL US: als 
| Doris and Base , Sete dee eee pay T7 


U „ againſt, Oran, and ether 


2 E. 3 ov big 


opens the c u- the crown of Cuſtiſe, 1 
10 3 — N Oppreſſed by Orange, Phſlibet de hate 
* Neon Don Pedro de Toledo, ral of the Imperial army on the death of i 285 
| Becomes Giaſſcered to'the Dmperor Charles duke of Boirboy, takes the” calle 4 Jo 
1 Ve | is. &i Angelo, and Pope *Clemetit VII. priſoner, 
no» IF-287; | Retites'to Naples on the approach.» 
count . invades Bouilion at the bead * of Lautrec, 394 Takes his ſycceflor then 
———— II. 1 1.4 Invades France, marquis de Safuces, priſoner at Averſa, 300 
IE and beſie 85 N is Orhan, duke of, delivered up to the e 
. Ha We 


ds, prince of, bon 


2 the kingdom of, ; unjuſtly acg Ws ar aro (nr + 
1, | the mance of the treaty of M 
Ferdinand or fs II. 451. I warned t Sacher di W . 


* — of, defeated: by en 2 > all 
Its caſtles diſmantled, except $65. © See” Dauphin. 

ona, which Ximenes-ftre —— Duke of, brother tothe ce get. 
f vaded by Francis 1. l eee appoioted Ne i, for the i 


e Becomes Dauphin * Bay death of 5 


* 


D' Abret, 13. Reduced L'Zſparre 2 vaſion of Luxembourg, III. Is prom ted 4 
_ the French 133. ren 1 - -» by envy to abandon. his WER er oin 
ven out by Spagiar and L Eſparre ta · — brother the Dauphin e 8. 


Ken priſoner, ii | Dies, 33, dat od a 
Netherlands, — of; elbulſimed by. A A+ ene 
Charles V. It: 23- _ 3 averſe to Pack, Donna Maris, wite to: Dow? ohn &: '® 


Charles — Sp: Invaded by N her artful ſcheme to raife 2 to- 
Francis I. king 185 A truce fer bete army of, the Holy Junta, II. 7 22 
— — of England. uſband taken priſoner and . 


-n 8. Invaded by Francis again, 40%. A 57. His letter to her, 178. Raiſes forces 
fuſpenſion of arms. there, 408. An inſur- to revenge his death, 180. Ts reduced and 3 
WV rection at Ghent, 431. See Ghent. Is: retires o Portugal, 181. n 

once more invaded by F rancis, III. 1 Y; Re- Low John de, his abit ag PO 
: y_ by the Emperor to his ſon Philip, 354. N Heads the inſurrection at Toledo, 
- review: of the alterations in, during” the.” 1. outs he troops under Ronquille 157. 


— bxteenth century, 43. " . Gan a convention of the. l 7 
A a truce ſor ten yearyconciged there bow Avila, 16e. Forms-the confede 
rv ane ok and. Francis, Be-- the Holy 41 167. Diſclaims 70% 
fieged by the. French and Turks, 11 18. © authority, 16. Gets poſſeſſion. of e 
ta to ; 


N treaty, of, between Charles V. and 1 — ib. — the Holy 
1 1. of France, H. 38. The terms of, ordeſillas, the place of her refi ſence, 162. 

neglected by Charles, 68. Sent wich troops to Valſadolid, and dep ves 

Naremturgh, the city of, embraces the ned Adrian of all power of government, 563. 1 
religion, II. 2050 Diet of, particulars of ſuperſeded” in the command of the 2 oF of 7 
Pope Adrian's brief to, reſpeRip the re- the Junta, 'by Don Pedro de Giron, 1770. 

ſormers, 209. The reply 208, Pro- ls appointed e at * refignation 7 
poſes a general council, 25 Nee lit off of Grron, Stk His Me: Bee e With, | 
grievances to the Pope, 209. The" receſs, . money by a bis wife; 


ar edit, of, 210. This diet 'of - Dae. Beſt 3 ag Y 
vantage to the reformers, #b/ Pre -- plunders it, 16. Cones 4 res With he.- 
of a ſecond diet thete, 212.” Receſs of the " noples, 7b. Is wounded and taken 17 
diet, 213. As accommodation agreed to jn an action with the, conde de Haro, 1 
ftzhere, between the Emperor hates V. and ls put to death, 15. His letter 5 
the Proteſtants, 33 178. Us letiexta n of Toledo, 


| Paul HI. Pope, elected, I 


mons the council of Trent, III. 22. 


6 o# 


Palatinate, the Reformation eſtabliſhed there 
by the Elector Frederick, III. 56. 


Palatine, count, ambaſſador from the diet at 
Frankfort, brings Charles V. the offer of the - . 


Imperial crown, which he accepts, II. 62. 


Na caſtle of, in Navarre, its fortifica- 


tions ſtrengthened by Cardinal Ximenes, II. 

35. Taken by L*Efparre, the French ge- 
neral for 28 e 133. Retaken 
by the French, 


poſal of the Imperial crown, II. 54. 
Paraguay, a ſovereignty eſtabliſhed there, by - 
© the order of Jeſuits, II. 453. The inha- 

© cautions uſed by the Jeſuits to preſerve the 

independency of their empire there, 458. 
Poi a — 4 publiſhed by the univerſity of, 


yet Martin Luther the Reformer, II. | 
= phews,-76. 
by his 8 344. Makes overtures to 


4 125. A decree” of the parliament of, pu- 
| blith againſt the bevor Charles V. 


5 
Parma, the dutchy of, conß : med to Octavio 


: 


_ Farneſe, by Pope Julius HL III. 209; 1s . 


attacked by the Imperialiſts and in 
protected by the French, 211. 

Bs Aan, a treaty concluded. there between the 

mperor Charles V. and Maurice of Saxony, 
III. 259. Reflections on this peace and the 

conduct of Maurice, 260. 

Pavia, beſieged by Francis I. of France, II. 

2 221. "Vigoroull 
Leyva, 222. 


ttle of, between Francis 


and the Duke of Bourbon, 226, The Im- 


perial troops in that ci pee 238. 


ter, ib, Propoſes a oe council to be 
* at Mantua, 302. Negociates perſon- 
Y between the . 
a 10 ues a bull for a * N at Mantua, 421. 
: 8 and transfers it to Vicenza, 423. 
A partial reformation of abuſes by, ib. Sum- 
Pro- 
ain, 46. 


© rogues it, 23. Summons it 


. Grants the dutchies of Parm#and Placentia - 


_ his illegitimate ſon, $4: Deprives and 
© excommunicates the coral biſhop of 
. 71. Preſſes the Emperor to de- 
_ "clare againſt the Proteſtants, 72. Concludes 

An alliance with him againſt the Proteſtants, 

28. Indiſcreetly publiſhes this treaty, 80. 


His troops Join the Emperor, 93: - ecals 


4 * 


_ 


* 


Is petitioned 
tdhe return of 't 


"Papa, bow liable to be aeg by the dit · 


bitants of, civilized by them, 457. Pre- 
of Theatines, #6, 


of eſtabliſhing the inquiſition in the Papal- 


defended by Antonio de 
_ Concludes a truce with Alva, 369. 


His charac- _ 


and Francis, 412. 


3 p! 
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| . 112. Removes the council ſrom ont 


to Bologna, 164. Refuſes the Em 
-. rogues to carry the council back to ly 
His reſentment againſt the Emperor, for 
| — murder of his ſon Cardinal Farneſe, 167. 
the diet of Augſburg for 
e council to Trent, 169. 
Eludes the — with this requeſt, 170. 
His ſentiments of the Interim publiſhed: by 
Diſmiſſes the council of 
Bologna, 182. Annexes Parma and Pla- 
. centia, to the Holy See, 187. Dies, 188. 
' The manner of his death inquired into, ib. 
Paul IV. Pope, elected, III. 339. His cha- 
racter and hiſtory, 340. Founds the order 
s the principal occaſion 


territories, 341. 1 aſide his auſterity on 
his election, 342. His partiality to his ne- 
s alienated from the Emperor 


an alliance with France, 345. Is enraged 

by the receſs of the diet of Augſburg, 347. 

Signs a treaty with France, 348. Is in- 

dluded in the truce for five: years, concluded 

between the Emperor and Henry, 360. His 
inſidious artifices to defeat this truce, 362. 
Abſolves Henry from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with him, 366. His 
violent proceedings againſt Philip, now 

King of Spain, 376. The Campagna Ro- 
mana ſeized by the Duke d' Alva, 368. 

on- 
traſt between his conduct and that of Charles, 
375 Renews his hoſtilities ugainſt Philip, 
377. Is unprovided for military operations, 
378. Is reduced to make peace with Philip, 
by the recal of the Duke of Goiſe after the 
defeat of St. Quintin, 392. Receives an 

ambaſſador from the Emperor Ferdinand to 
notify his election, but refuſes to ſee him or 

3 eee the Emperor, 402. Dics, 
4.39- 

Paulin, a French 3 ſent ambaſſador 8 
Francis I. to Sultan Solyman, III. 14. His 
ſucceſsful negociations at the Porte, ib. | 

Pembroke, earl of, ſent by Queen Mary of 
England with a body of men to join the 
Spaniſh army in the Low Countries, 382. 


Perpignan, the capital of Rouſſillon, Tee 


| or the Dauphin of rere III. 7. 
e raiſed, 8. | 
Peſeara, 


Pe 


— 


— | 


SECOND” AND THIRD VOLUMEs. 


cara, marquis de, takes Milan by aſſault, 


II. 143. Drives Bonnet back to France, 


203. His generous care of the chevalier 


Bayard, ib. Commands in the invaſion of 


Provence, 216. Beſieges Marſeilles, ib. 


His army retires toward Italy, on the ap- 


pearance of the French troops, 217. Re- 

- figns Milan to the French, 219. Prevails 
on his Spaniſh troops not to murmur at pre- 
ſent for their pay, 220. Contributes to the 
defeat of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 227. 
Ils diſguſted at Francis being taken to Spain, 
without his concurrence, 240. His reſentment 
_ inflamed by Morone, 241. Betrays Morone's 
deſigns to the Emperor, 243. Arreſts Mo- 


> 


Joanna, II. 
to Lewis XII. of France for the earldom of 


of Flanders, ib. 


bilip, Archduke 


rone, 244. ies, 248. 


Charles V. viſits Spain, with bis. wife 
3. Does homage by the way 


His title to the crown ac- 


.. knowledged by the Cortes, ib. Is diſguſted 
with the formality of the Spaniſh court, ib. 
Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, ib. 
_ Slights his wife, 4. His abrupt departure 


from Spain, ib. Paſſes through France, and 


enters into a treaty with Lewis, 5. His 
ſentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the 
regency of Caſtile, 8. Requires Ferdinand 
to retire to Aragon, and reſign his regency 
of Caſtile, ib. Ihe regency of Caſtile veſted 


where he is detained three months by Henry 
VII. 12. 


jointly in him, Ferdinand and Joanna, by 
the treaty of Salamanca, 11. Sets out for 
Spain, and is driven gn the coaſt of England, 
Arrives at Corunna, ib. The 
Caſtilian nobility declare openly for him, ib. 


$7 Ferdinand reſigns the regency of Caſtile to 


him, 13. Interview between them, ib. Ac- 


: knowledged King of Caſtile by the Cortes, 


14. Dies, ib,  Joanna's extraordinary con- 


.* 


* 
* - 


" — 
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his right of ſucceſſion recognized b 


duct in regard to his body, 15. See Fcanna. 
Philip, Prince, fon to the Emperor Charles. V. 


1 


the 
Cortes of Aragon and Valencia, III. 9. 


Is acknowledged by the States of the Ne- 


8 


* 


, 5 
CY 
* 

* o 
* 


das him, 349. Is 


233 


therlands, 184. His deportment diſguſts the 
Flemings, 185. His character, 207. Is mar- 
ried to Mary Queen of England, 300. 303. 
The Engliſh parliament jealous of him, 305. 
His father religns his hereditary dominions 

called by his father out of 
« 7 K 4 p . 


- 


of Auſtria, and father of 


England, 354. The ceremony of inveſting; . 
him, 1b. His father's addreſs to him, 356. 


| Commiſſions Cardinal Granvelle to addreſs 
the aſſembly in his name, 357. Mary Queen- 
dowager of Hungary ref | 


: gns her regency,. - 
16, The dominions of Spain reſigned to 
him, 358. His unpoliteneſs to the French 


ambaſſador Coligni, 361. Note, The Pope's 


violent proceedings againſt him, 366. His 
ſcruples concerning .commencing hoſtilities 
gat the Pope, 367. His ungrateful ne- 

lect in paying his father's -penſion, 374. 


| The Pope renews hoſtilities againſt - bim, 
377. Aſſembles an army in the 
tries againſt France, 380. 


w Coun- 
Goes over to 


England to engage that kingdom in the 


war, 381. Viſits the camp at St. Quintin, 


after the victory, 387; - Oppoſes the ſcheme 
of penetrating to Paris, and orders the ſiege 


of St. Quintin to be proſecuted, 388. St. 


Quiatin taken by aſſault, 389. The ſmall 
advantages he reaped by theſe ſueceſſes, 390. 
Builds the Eſcurial in memory of the battle 


of St. Quintin, 391. Concludes a peace 


with the Pope, 392. Reſtores Placentia to 
Octavio Farneſe, 394. Grants the inveſ- 


titure of Siena to Coſmo di Medici, 396. 


Enters into negociations for peace with his 
priſoner Montmorency, 411. Death of Queen 
Mary, 421. Addreſſes her ſucceſſor Eliza- 


beth for marriage, ib. Elizabeth's motives 
for rejecting him, 423. Her evaſive anſwer 
to him, 424. Supplants his ſon Don Carlos 
and marries Henry's daughter Elizabeth, 


on 


Phillibert, « Emmanuel, 
Savoy. 


427. Articles of the treaty of Chateau 
Cambreſis, 428. 


o 


Duke of Savoy. See 


Phillipino, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats 


Moncada in a ſea engagement before the 


harbour of Naples, II. 305. 1 
Piadena, marquis de, invades. Tranſylvania: 


* 


* 


_ 
- 


Picardy, invaded by Henry 
Henry ' 
., retire, il. Invaded. again under the 


for Ferdinand, III. 223. Miſrepreſents 
Cardinal Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and 
obtains a commiſſion, to aſſaſſinate him 27. 


Is forced to abandon Tranſylvania, 1 50 

VIII. wn 151. 

forced by the Duke de . to» 
& of 


= 


Suffolk, 200. Who penetrates almoſt to- 
Paris but is driven back, ib. Ineffectual in- 


Py: 


Vaſion by the Imperialiſts, 404, 


K. 
Placentia, 


* 


— 


1 "ER of, * 
| Paul III. to his na- 
tural ſon, Cardinal 
neſe, aſſaſſinated there, 166. Is taken 


© Nored to Octavio Farneſe, by 


Fik. Cardi | 
gantine commiſſion, III. 304. Endeavours 


V0, 334- 1 ſecretly encouraged by 
Francis, ib, Receive a ſupply of — 
from Hen 
tion agree to 


negociations with 


tives for refuſing to 
' againſt the Emperor, 
In S the council ſummoned by t 


receſs of the diet of Spires, 27. 


Worms, 

_ the rece 

nection with the dio. of Trent, $0 * Logs Are 
ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of 

2 5 Elector Palatine, 56. Are alarmed at the 4 


24,1 enero 11 


er with 
that of Parma by P 


arneſe, III. 54. Far- 


ih, 
vilip II. 


-with a le- 


ſeffion of by the Imperial tro« 


7 
85 nal, arrives in England: 


to mediate a between the Emperor and 
the King of France, without ſucceſs, 325. 
Is recalled from the court” of Exgland, by 
Pope Paul IV. 377. 


Pini, its effects on the progreſs of the Re- 


e 1. 11 k.4 


6, i abridged F | 
"wo 4g 54: 4 HI. 161. by __ 


2 the derivation of the dame, II. 


inally eonſiſted, 
ed againſt them 
They enter into 


Of whom they 
. A vere decree be 


E. the Emperor, 331. 


A Teagr, and pp See Smalkalde. Renew their 


to Francis Ki 
„of England, 


ue, of France, 


Henry 


protec- 


7 Terms of the pacifica- 
between them and the Em- 
wu at Nurembur Aſſiſt the 

mperor againſt the urks, 338. Their 
the Pope, relative. to a 
general council, 340, , Renew the league 
of $malkalde for ten ears, 362, The mo- 


82. Refuſe to ac- 
the 

Pope at Mantua, 422. A conference be- 
tween their principal divines and a deputa- 
tion of Catholicks, at Ratiſbon, 462. This 


'* conference how rendered fruitleſs, 464. 

Obtain a private grant from Charles in their 
favour, 465. Drive the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick from his dominions, III. 24, All 


rigorous edicts 


againſt them ſuſpended by a 
2 to Ferdinand at the diet of 


Their inflexible adherence to 
25 of Spires, 49 Diſclaim all con- 


ccedings of the 


99— 39. 2 


commanders, 
5 The army diſperſed, 106. The Elector of 


the King of France 
PS nee 


authority of the council of Trent, 75. The 


Their 


- .of Charles V. 97 
| 2 of the court of Rome toward ee, 
0 7, 4D SE L459 into 


s with the Pope againſt them, 
2 — to refiſt the Emperor, 82. 
an army, 86, The operations of the 
army diſtracted by the joint 92. 


nn, 142. The ve de- 
— 1 by treaty and confined, 134. The 
Emperor's cruel treatment of — 158. 
The Interim, a ſyſtem of theology recom- 
mended by the Emperor to the diet at Augſ- 


burg, 174. Are promiſ; by the 
| Emperor proects rigorouſly et The 
213. Their deputies obtain conduct 


from the Emperor, but are refuſed by the 
council, 22. Maurice of Saxony raiſes an 
army in their cauſe, 237. See Maurice. 
Treaty of Paſſau, 259. The Proteſtant 
Prinees again unite to — then the Pro- 


2 a of the diet of 
; | ily gay averſe to the e 


morency on the 
— V. II. 399- 
ror, 400 
mperor from, 403. 


Pruſſia, when conquered by the Teutonick | 


order, II. 263. Is erected into a dutchy, 


and finally into a kingdom, and enjoyed by 
the houſe of Brandenburgh, * 


2 of 
Proteſtant and Catholick divines, before 
the Emperor and diet there, II. 462, This 


conference how rendered fruitleſs, 464. 


A diet opened there by the Emperor, III. 
74. The Catholick members of, aſſert the 


Proteſtants. preſent a memorial againſt it, 


76, The Proteſtant deputies retire, 77. 
Reformation in religion, the riſe of, explained, 


II. 79. The diet at Worms called . 
Charles V. to check the progre 
count of Martin Luther, the Reformer, 82. 


Beginning of in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 


State of, in Germany, at the arrival 
Reflection on the eon 


ſs of, ib. Ac- | 


* 


* 
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into the cauſes hich contributes-t- the 
progreſs of, 101, Obſervations on the pon- 
tificate of Alexander VI. and Julius II. r02. 
The immoral lives of the Romiſh' clergy, 
103. The progreſs of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 115. And the revival 


of learning, 116. The great progreſs of, in 
* Germany, 206; Advantages derived to, from 


the diet at Nuremburgh, 210. Its tendenc 
in favour of Civil liberty, 258. "The dif. 
| 4enfions between the Emperor and the Pope, 
"— ito, 290. The great ſpread of, 
the German Princes, 224, T 
— Augſburg drawn up by Melane - 
Cauſes which led to that of 
* * 345. The exceſſes it gave riſe to, 


| E 
1s eſtabliſhed in Saxony, 427. The 
' | goons alteration occaſioned by, in / the court 
of Rome, II. 445. Contributed to im- 
prove both the morals and ono Po the 


- Romiſhichurch, 440. 
' Reggin, inveſted by the Frobeh, ese e- 


: 1 hiſtorian. IE 140. 


Ko 
Junta, the 1 of, 1 505. 
Remarks on, 167. 5 + $4 
= a dedd fo called, Bdried: by the en 
| Ferdinand on being elected King of 
1 II. 289. 


ff. 78 plundered od burnt by ae. ; 


the Ma Ml: 152. 


1 53. a 
knights of, by the Emperor Charles V. ib. 


Taka by him. 


Nan Cardinal, bis remarks on De Retz's 


_ hiſtory of Fieſco's e rr III. 125. 
- Notes © 


the motives of his return to France, III. 2. 
Is murdered in his journey back to Conſtan- 
tinoble, by order of the e ue 
of the Milaneſe, 3. 

Rome, reſlections on the conduct of the court 
of, teſpecting the proceedings againſt Martin 
Lutter, II. 98. The exorbitant wealth of 

the chureh of, previous to the Reformation, 

106. Venality of, 113. Ho it drained 

other countries of their wealth, ib. The 


- ſeized by Cardinal — * 


o. III. 


3 11 


See Proteſtants, Maurice, and Smal- 


pulſed by the governor Guicciardini the 


ance of grievances drawn vp by! the 


iſland-of Malta-granted to che 


Rincon, as Finch der at ce te, 


Clement vn. beſiezed in the celle of St. 
Angelo, 274. The eity taken by the Im- 


_ peraliſts, and 'Bourboh killed, 285. 
- plundered, 286, The great dun in 


the court of, during the ſixteenth centu 1. 
III. 444. How affected by the revolt of 

Lother, 445. The ſpirit of its government. 
changed by, 447. + 

Ronguillo, ſent by Cardinal Adrian with troops 

to ſupprels the inſurrection in wag. ds, II. 
157. Is routed by them, #6. 


Rover?. Franceſco Maria de, reſtored to his 


_ dutchy of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, II. 188. 
Roxalana, a Ruſſian captive becomes the fa- 
- vourite miſtreſs of Stein Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, III. 289.  Hergnly daughter mar- 
ried to Ruſtan the Gran? Vizier; 299. Pro- 
| cures herſelf to be declared a free woman by 
the Sultan, 291. Ts formally married to 
him) jb. Renders Solyman jealous of the 


_ virtues of his ſon ele 292. Muſ- ; 


r 


tapha ſtrangled, 296. 
Ruſtan, Grand -Viſier to Solyman the Magni- 


ficent, is married to his daughter by Roxa- 


lana, III. 290, © Enters into Roxalana's 
ſcheme to ruin Solvman's ſon" Muſtapha, 5. 
1 ſent with an army to deſtroy him, 294. 
* N to (WE RF by — reports, | 


wry, oF fi 38 


* nh many of, Keen Ferdhiaiid! of 

Aragon, and his oi Ane Philip, II. 11. 

Salerno, Prince of, heads the difaffefted Nea- 
politans, aga inſt the oppteſſions of the 
viceroy Dos Pedro de Toledo, III. 278. 


| Solicits aid from Henry II. of France, W 


inſtigates the Turks to invade Naples, 76. 
gala, marquis de, ſucceeds” Lautrec in the 
command of the French army before Naples, 
II. 309. Retires to Averſa, where he is 
taken priſoner by 
Betrays his charge in Piedmont, 307. 


Sancrre count de, defends St. Difiere, azainſt 


the Einperor Charles, III. 34. Ts deceived 
into a ſurrender bythe Cardinal 2 


36. 
Sairvage, A Fiewioel) made chancellor of Caf. 


tile by Chafles, on the desth of Ximenes, 
II. 44. His extortions, W. 
Savond, is fortified, and its N clea 


the French to favour its TRY wor Ge- Sf 


n, I, 37. 6 as ; 
Ss 47 2 18 "ks 


- 


the Prince of Orange, ib, 


2 
F _ 
= ” : 


=y 
- 
* * 4 — A 


- tun Þy 4 the French. troops, 757. 
it 


* * — 


78 


f + ice taking arms 


: 
- 
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12 -niew of he ive of, dting the eben rligh 1 Ber Dite 

Nr HE 4. , 47 is ſucceeded by his fon 

————» Chacles Duke of, iy Beatrix, of © Maurice; III. a0. His motives for. not ac- 
+ 2065 wi filter to the. Em Charles V. ceding to the league of  Smalkalde,,, i. 

II. The cauſe: of Frands's: difplea- Matches to the affiſtance of Feidinand in 

ſure inſt bim, ib. His. territories. over- Hon ry, ib. Joins the NE peat 


Geneva 

. «recovers its liberty, 386. His ſituation: by 

the truce at (Nice; between the Empe 

Francis, 414. Is bel 

French and Turks, III. 18. 

— Emmanuel Phillibert Duke of, appointed 
by Philip of Spain to command his army in 


ite Low Caugtries, 38 2. Inveſts St. Quintin, 


-#. Defeats D' Andelot in an endeavout to 
* n the garriſon, 334. But does not hinder 
from entering the town, 385. Defeats 
the Cunſtable r and takes him 
pftiſoner, ib. Is graciouſſ ted in the camp 
by Pbilip, 387. Takes St. Quintin by aol, 
389. Aſfiſts 
peaeg between Philip and Henry, 412. Mar- 
dien Henry's ſiſter Elizabeth, 427. 430. 
Satzhy, Elector of, appainted joint commander 
of the army of the Proteſtant e with 
the 1/4 Wh of Heſſe, III. Their 
characters re 92. ſes the 
Land intention of gh ving- battle to 
— 95. His Electorate ſeized 
rice, tog. The army of the league 
„106. Recovers Saxony, 110. Is 
amuſed by Maurice with a negociation, 111. 
_ Raiſes an army to defend hiimſelf againſt the 
- -Empetor, 130, Is iccefolute in his meaſures, 
1 257447 Charles paſſes the Elbe, 138. 1s at- 
Hacked, by the knperialiſts, 141. Is taken 
” prifoner.and harſhly received. by the Empe- 


the 
. by af 


tot, 142. ls condemned to death by a court 
martial, 245. His reſolution on the occa- 
.; Gon, 146. Is induced by regard dey 
e- 


2 con to-ſurrender his electotate, 148. 


the Emperor's deſire of his approving 
rigour of his con- 


de rim, 178. be 
25 increaſed, ib. Is carried by the 
4 with him into the Netherlands, 

1583. ls releaſed by the Emperor on Mau- 
— but chuſes to 
Obtains 


. continue with the 
1 bis liberty after 8 ef 
_ "Reformation, II. 446. His death an ad- 

Nee eee The Fio- 
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ror and 
d-at Nice, by the 


Montmorency in negociating 


Milan, II. 240. Forfeiis the dutchy, hy his 


ele, 228. | 


the Proteſtants, 86. 100. See Maurica. 
Schertel, Sebaſtian, a commander in then 
of the Proteſtant league, bis vigorous com- 
mencement of hoſlilities, III. 90. is in- 
judiciouſly recalled, 91. ls expelled. from 
Augſburg on the rendes of th the Proteſtant 
. vis 


_ Guiſe, ducheſs-dowager of | 
420. Death of James and accciion of bis 
infant daughter Mary, III. 12. Mary con- 
_ tracted to the Dauphin of France, 168. 
The marriage celebrated, 405 aſ- 

ſomes the title and arms of en on gb 
Leath of Mary of England, 423. Ineluded 
in the tteaty of Chateau Cambreſis, 436. 

Alteration in the aalen of: an 

ward, 443. 465 


8 er refletions on the . of, 
Seqewiey: an infurreftion! thees, \, ons eech of 
their repreſentative Tordeſillas Lane, fo ny 


donative to Charles V. II. . 

eld by the populace, 156. 5653 ; 

there defeat Ronguillo, ſent to ſuppreſs them 

by Cardinal Adrian, 157. rs ; 
the battle of Villalat, 179. 1 

Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamalukes, and 
adds Egypt and, Byria to ene, II. 30. 
Conſidered as formidable, » WE uropean 
powers, #6.) x3 AG 4 4488 

Sforza obtains of Charles V. 9 inveſtiture of 


( 


intrigues with Moronè, 244. Joins — 2 
league againſt. Charles for the recoye 
Milan, = Is forced to ſu render 
to the Imperialiſts, 231. Obteins agein of 
the Emperor the inyeſtiture of Milan, 332. 
Enters into a private treaty wich Francis, 
379. Merveille Francis's n n 
. for murder, ib. Dies, 388. ; 
Siena the inhabitants of, implore the lager 
of the Emperor Charles V. to defend them 
- .agajoſt their-nobles, III. 276. The lmpe- 
. rial troops: endeavour to enſlave them, ib. 


| TO I 


bn poſſeſſion neee 
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outs | an attack ef the Germans, 288. Is 
©» beſieged by the marquis de Marignano, 315. 


_ "The commander Monluc repulſes the aſſaults 
+ Yigotoully, ib. The town reduced by 'fa- 


„wide, 16. Numbers of the citizens retire, 
and effabliſh a free government at Monte 
. 8 of The remaining citizens op- 
And flock to Monte Alcino, 


l for 70% granted by the Emperor to his ſon 
lip, be The inveſtiture given by Philip 


to Coſme di Medici, 396. 
Sirverhauſeny battle of, between Maurice of 
nt 3 and Albert of Brandenburgh, III. 
282 
. of, his ſcheme for weakening 
French army in the Milaneſe, II. 143. 


J bens on the death of Leo X. 144. 
Smalkalde, the Proteſtants enter into a league 
there, for their mutual ſupport, II. 332. 
e league renewed at a ſecond meeting 
G there, 334. The league of, renewedfor ten 
1 362. A manifeſto,” refuling to ac- 
oy a council called by the Pope, 
422. he King of Denmark joins the 
65 league, 424. T he Princes. of, proteſt againſt 


the authority of the Imperial chamber, and _ 


* the" teceſs' of the diet at Nuremburg, III. 
| ff Publiſh” a manifeſto againſt the pro- 
e 


"nM. at the 


ace anon of the Emperor, 
39. K Want of uni the members, 
The views of the or of Saxony, 

— the Landgrave, nf ary ib, Appear 


At che diet of Ratiſbon by deputies, 74. Their 
cs proteſt againſt the council of Frent, 


deputi 
77 "Their deputies alarmed at the Empe- 
Lis, s proceedings and declarations, leave the 
diet; 7. The Emperor leagues with the 
©" Pape againft them, 78. Prepare to reſiſt 
the Emperor, 82. Are diſappointed in their 
wy 55 to the Venetians and Swiſs, 83. 
1 alſo with Henry VIII. and Franeis, 84 
Aſſemble 3 lar ge army, 86. Are put under 


the ban of 025 Empire, 88. Declare War 
_ againſt the Emperor, 90. Hoſtilities begun 


Schertel, ib. They recal him, 91. The 
lectot of Saxony and Landgrave of Heſſe 


Aàppointed joint commanders of their army, 7 


ih. The characters of the two commanders 
denen 92. Their operations diſtracted 

this joint command, ib. Cannonade the 
5 * camp, 96. Make overtures "of 


. 


— 


ves the Imperial army to attend the con- 


of the council of Trent, 88. Are 


220; .to the Emperor, 106. Their ar 
ſperſe, . The Hector of Saxony 


2 


duced, 142. The Lage Proven, (ry +. 
. confined, 154. Their Waflike farts loined” 


by the Emperor, 158. See Maurice.” 

. the Magrifirent aſcends the Ottoirian 

throne, II. 77. Invades Hungary and takes 

: 1 152. Tabes the ifland of Rhodes, 

: Defeats the Hungarians at Mohacz, 
256. His ſucceſſes, and the number of pri- 


ſoners he carried away, 289. Beſieges Vienha, 


322, Enters Hungary again witha vaſt army, 
but ĩs forced toretire by the Emperor Charles, 
338. Takes Barbaroſſa the pirate under his 
protection, 366. Concludes an alliance 
_- with Francis 1 of France, 410. Pre- 
pares to invade ib. Pebtecks Ste - 
phen King of Hun 


' aut. of his treaty with Francis, III. 17. 
Concludes a 5 with the Emperor, 73- 


Loſes Tranſylvania, 225. © Ravages-the 


| Coaſts of Italy, 265, 278. Carries mighty 


_ Habella and her fon in Tranſylvania; 289. 


a free woman, 291. ' Formally marries her, 
- #6. Is rendered jealous of the-virtues of his 


_ fon Muſtapha, 5 the arts of Roxalaha, - 


293. Orders kim to be ſtrangled; 296. 
rders the murder of Muſtapha's ſon; 297. 
Spain, the ſtate of, at the death of Ferdinand 
of Aragon, II. 23, Charles King of, 
aſpires do the Imperial crown. on the death 
of Maximilian, 49. Is elected Emperor, $9. 
Reflections of the Spaniards on that event, 
561. Charles appoints.viceroys, and departs 
for Germany. 66. - InſurreQions there, 135. 
A view of the feudal fyſtem in, 159. An 
account of the confederacy, termed the 
Holy Junta, 160. Cauſes which prevented 
an union of the malcontents in the reipe 
tive provinces, 183. 'The: moderation 8 af 


Charles toward them on His arrival, 186. 


Inſtance of the haughty ſpirit of the gran- 
dees, 430. Is invaded by the Dauphin, HI. 
„ j | dominions of, reſigned by Charles 

to his ſon Philip, 358. Fbe arrival of 


- Charles; and his reception there, 373. The 


place of his retreat deſcribed, 374: The 
regal power in, how enlarged by Charies, 
A 430 


— 


46 defeats Ferdi- 
; m_ 8 none" ngary for. himſelf, 
-runs n 4 K in igll 


army into jun ary, 256. Re- eſtablihes 


His violent attachment to his concubine 
 Roxalana, ib. Is prevailed on to declare her 


d 
. 75 wi, og nd Holy Fant 
bs. & 714 a a -—/ 
ge, diet ok, its proceedings relative to the 
. II. 290. 
# there by the Euperor, 325. Another diet 
, . ., Receſs ofs in favour of the Pro- 
© teſtafits, 27. 
Spiritual cenſures of 'the Romiſh church, the 
dreadſul effeRs of, II. 109. 
8. Dir, in Champ 
peter, III. 34. Is 2 by the artifice of 
N 28 Gi velle, 36. 
Fus, monaſtery of, in Plazencia, is cho- 
% en by the Emperor Charles V. for his re- 
treat after his reſignation, III. 374. His 
beg deſcribed, 375. His apartments, 


beigen | acquiſirions added to, 


Coflile, Galicia, Valencia, | 


„„ . | 
| 8% uintin, inveſted by the Spaniſh troops, and 
"| defended by -admiral Coligni, III. 383. 


D'Andelot defeated in an endeavour to join 
the garriſon, 384. But enters the town, 
Montmorency defeated by the duke 


7 2 Savoy, th. . The town taken by aſſault, 


& 9 


5 Peter, fome account of, III. 372. 1s 
-k intruſted with the nd of the French 


army in ww 313- 1s defeated by the 
marquis de ane 1 
103 . an infurreckie ts againſt 
the nobles ther ©, II. 256. e publiſh - 
a memorial of their grievances, 277. 

15 "64 gon diſperſed, 258, TI he Proteſtant 

5 ſuppreſſed there by the Emperor 
| | 1 "ES 


II. 213. 
Suffulk, duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates 
| ; _ "almoſt to Paris, but is driven back, II. 200. 
WV 8urrey; | earl of, created high admiral to the 
8 | | Emperor Charles V. H. 150. Obliged to 
- retire out of Picardy by the duke de Ven- 
x, 1 dome, 1 51. 
. 2 ſummary. view. of the unn 
ig, * the fixtecoth century, III. 456. 
eke, the cantons of, eſpouſe the preten- 
Fons, of Charles V. to the Imperial crown, 
I. 53. Commenecment of the Refarma- 
4 re by Zuinglius, 94. The regula- 
tion under which they hire out. their troops, 


"BY 4 . 
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3 a * 73 19D 8x" To. n Mads 
Anocher diet called 


agne, inveſted by the Em- 


, s 64 IP 7 . 18 270 81 ue 
Tens, mateſchal de, gogernor” of Calais, - 
takes Dunkirk by ftorm, III. 406. Engages 
the count of Egmont, and is defeated by the 
accidental arrival of an Engliſh ſquadron on 
the coaſt, 40%. Is taken — r 

Terrouane, taken and demoliſhed by che _ 
peror Charles V. HI. 286. 

Titze!,. a Dominican. friar, bis ſhameful * 
duct in the ſale of Indulgences in Germany, 
II. 80. His form of abſolution, and recom- 
mendation of the virtues of Indulgences, ib. 
Note, His debauched courſe of _ 81. 
Publiſhes theſes againſt Luther, 8 

Teutanic ordet, a character of, II. 7 
quer the ince of Pruſſia, #. Their 


3 Albert made duke of Pruflia, 


Dante, the order of, by whom founded, ur. 

Wei, in Lesben, taken by the dike 
of Guile, III. 466. 

T huringia, an infurreftion of the 0 
there, againſt the nobility, H. 258. The 
. Eanatical notions inſpired into them by Tho-— 
mas Muncer, 260. Their We my 
defeated, 261. 

Toledo, inlurrection in, at the departure of 
Charles V. for Germany, II. 66, 155. The 
cathedral of, ſtripped © its riches . 
the army of the Holy Junta, 173. 
dillo's letter to, at his execution, 178. h 
 inftigated to continue in arms by Padillo's 
wife, 180. Is reduced, 18 

Toleds, Ludovico de, nephew to Coſmo a Me- 


dici ſent his uncle to negociate with 
Philip II. of Spain for Nr inveſtiture "oo 
Siena, III. 


Tala, Don F de, Heard of Naples, op 
preſſes the Neapolitans, III. 278. And oc- 
- cakions the Turks to ravage the coalts of 
Naples, ib. nf 1* A 
Tleration, refletions on the MOOT? ol, in | 
Germany, III. 333. Why mutually allowed 
among the ancient Heathens, 334. _ How 
the primitive Chriſtians became averſe to; ib. 
Tomorri, Paul, a Franciſcan monk, archbiſhop. 
of Golocza, i is made general of the Hunga- . 
rian army againſt Solyman the Magnificent, 
and is defeated by bim, II. 288. | 
Tordefillas, the reſidence of Queen Joanna, the 
eme of * called the Holy 
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Iba, 2 thither, II. 163. The 
Queen taken chars by eee Haro, 
bY "17.157 801 n: 
n one of the repreſentatives of we. 
via, Killed the populace for voting the do- 

native to Of les V. at the Cortes aſſembled 
in Galicia, 1 55. 70385 331 * 
Tranſylvania, is — to F en! King 
of the Romans, by Queen Iſabella, III. 225. 
Ji le, La, — the Engliſh under the 
duke of Suffolk out of Picardy, II. 200. 
Trent, the council ef, 1 III. 22. 
Prorogued, 23. Again ſummoned, 46. Is 
opened, 56. Declates the apocryphal ſcrip- 
tures canonical, 70. Eſtabliſhes the autho- 
rity of the chure traditions, 71. The coun- 
cil, on rumours of an inſection in the city, 
is tranſlated to Bologna, 164. Henry II. of 
France proteſts againſt the council; 212. 
The council breaks up on the approach of 


Maurice of Saxony, 245- Hiſtorical remarks 


8 on this council, 1 8 Characters of its hi- 
ſtorians, 247. 
| Tren, cardinal of, ſen by hs ane Charles 
V. to conclude an alliance with [the Pope, 
I. 76. The nature of this treaty; 78. 
Tunis, the means of its coming under the power 
| l Barbatoſſa, traced, II. 367. The Empe- 
tor and other Chriſtian powers unite to ex- 
pel \Barbaroffa,/ and reftore Muley Haſcen, 
370. Is taken by the Emperor, 375. Muley - 
Haſcen aller; and his 1 with Charles, 
n 
5 a reviewdfchi fat of, during the fix- 
: teemth ion þ bo w_ 453 
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Tales, an inlurreclion ins: 11. 4 The 
E. greatly oppreſſed by the nobli s, 


The — refuſe to aſſemble the 
except the King is preſent, ib. 


Charles authoriſes the people to continue in 


ams, 10. They expel the nobles, 64. Aſ⸗- 
', Fociate under the Germanada, and appoint 


1 e own magiſtrates, ib. Don Diego de 


Mendora, Conde de Melito, appointed re- 
Sent, on the departure of Chatles for Ger- 
many, 66. The Germanada refuſe to lay 
down their s, 182. Defeat the nobles 
in ſeveral s, 184. Ate at length 
0 rewind by” the ines dhe "The 
e aan e ene 
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modetation of Charles coward erenve 
on bis arrival; 186. 
Valentinoin, ducheſs of; ce Dias of N 
N the firſt public. entry of Charles. V. 
to that city, II. 43, The; inhabitants riſe; - 


burn Fonſeca's houſe, and fortify the town, 


II. 158. Surtenders after the battle of Va- 
— and diſſolutian of che Hol Junta, 179. 

Jaucelles, treaty of, between Charles. V. . 
Henry II. of France, III. 389. 


Vendome, duke of, his alag of, eee in ops.” 


* g the progreſs of the invaſion of Picardy 
3 VIII. II. 154.  Obliges. him. oof 


M the qr of, incline 10 favour * . 
2 of Francis I; of France, io the 
mperial crown, II. 53, Their views and 


apprehenſions on the approaching rupture 


between the Emperor Charles V. and F rank. 

cis, 69. Leagues with the Emperor againſt 
Francis, 189. A final accommodation be- 
. tween, and the Emperor, 322. Refuſes to 


formed by the Emperor, 341. A review of 
the ſtate of that republic during the ſixteenth 
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overturning the government of Genoa, III. 
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2 the 2 Sener of Meta; de- 
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Vienna, is beſieged by Sultan Soljman « the 
Magnificent, II. 322. 
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Villena, marquis de, his ſpirited reply to the re- 
queſt of the Emperor to lot Bourbon in 
his palace, II. 247. 
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181. 
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ae e B54 . w 1 archbiſhop, of Toledo, adheres to Rer- | 
- mul, Sir Jobs, joins © Cees. -dinand of Aragon, in his diſpute with the 
OE at the ſiege of Landrecy, with A FRY «> _ archduke Philip concerning the regency of 
Ve Eng liſh troops, III. 7. Cuſlile, II. 9. Eſpouſes Ferdinand's * , 
War, Els method of carryi thong bow in b ko the regency of Caſtile. on Philip's death, | 
bo improved at this period from the prae - 1 Conquers Oran, and other places in 
"tice of earlier ages, II. 199. General re- N for the crown of Caſtile, 18. Ap- 
"MeHtions on the viciffitudes of, III. 430. ' Jpoin 3 1 of Caſtile, by Ferdinand's 
p  Wirthurg, Martin Luther concealed there * | wil, until rival of Charles V. in S in, 
bs the Eleftor of Saxony; II. 124. 425. His riſe and character, il. Admits 
Venue, lord, governor of Fur. remon- yu claim to the regency of cardinal — 
rates i in vain with the Eng 1 * coun- ſent with chat commiſſion by Charles, and 
eil to provide ſor its Ae : 2 Is - executes it jointly with him, 27. Takes 


attacked by the duke of Guiſe, and orced *. the infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under 
* " capitulate, 400. his own eye, ib. Procures Charles, who 
 Fittember - inveſted by the Emperor Charles V. _ - aſſumed the regal title, to be acknow- 
"and ed N. of Cleves, wiſe to ledged by the Caſtilian nobility. 4 
the Elector of III. 143. | Schemes to extend the regal N © 
rife character, and influ- Depreſles the nobility, 30 the King | 


alſo, cardinal, his riſe 
.. ©ence over Henry VIII. of England, II. 72. from the feudal — and eſtabliſhes a 


Receivesa penſion from Francis I. of France, regal army to check the barons, 31. Sup- 
73 And from the Emperor Charles V. ſſes a mutiny headed by the grandees, 2 
* Detached from the French intereſt by eſumes the grants of Ferdinand to his no- | 
the latter, 74- 1 — Henry to join the bles, 32. His -prudent application of the | 
Emperor againſt Francis, 127. nt by revenue, ib. His ; bold aſſertion of his autho- 
| Henry to Calais, to _— an accommo- — the diſcontented nobles, 33. Other 
| dation between the and Francis, iates in the regency appointed at the 
| 1336. Has an interview Fi wh Charles at inſtigation of the Flemiſh courtiers, 24, Re- 
| | - Bruges, and concludes a league with him on tains the ſuperior management, ib. De- 
© the part of Henry, againſt France, 137. feats John D'Albert's invaſion of Navarre, 
| _ Mediates" revenge againſt 1 his ſe- 35. iſmantles all the caſtles there, ex- 


* i440 cond difa tment of the Papa cept Pampeluna, which he ſtrengthens, ih. 
prot 2 of The troops ſent by him againſt Barbaroſſa 


WL ueletion of Clement VII. 1 198. 

1 Clement a legatine commi in England defeated, and his equanimity on that otca- 
. .& life, 2 1 2 N "with w. 2 2 — 2 — N 
Þ | incis aga emi u pe ries VIII | 

| N Warms, a Jet Ret there 5 Se V. to Spain, 37. "Falls lick on” his journey to - 
e check the $ of the Reformers, II. 77: meet Charles at his arrival, 41. His letter 

; N Proceedings of, 121. Martin Luther cited of council to Charles, ib. Requeſts an in- 

W. - before it, 178. Refuſes to retract his qpi- terview, ib. The ingratitude of Charles to 


An edict publiſhed TH him, 42. His — i, His character, 


* nions, 12 
him, i ib "Diet at, opened, III. 47. - ib, Reverence peed to his 
Wurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why expelled” his 1 og wg 45 4 6 
 fdominions, II. 359. Recovers his domini -. 4 = 
. ons by the affiſtance of Francis King of 


France, and receives the Proteſtant religion, 2 biin of, raiſes, at4ginient 

360. Pg to defend ordefillas, orte Hol Junta, 
Mat, Sir Thomas, raiſes an inſurreQion in which is forced by the conde :; de o, II. 

Kent againſt Queen Mary of England, on 171. | 

- account of the Spaniſh rr rg On: bs -Zuinglius, attacks the ſale. of * at 
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for titles, read title. 9480 
for Bouffer, read Gouffer. 
for country, read countriess | 
for opinions, read ignorance. 
for Reuchlia, read Reuchlin. 
for example, read her example. 
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